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PHYSICAL THEORIES OF THE PHENOMENA OF LIFE, 
Part I. 


UESTIONS relating to the 
nature and origin of the pheno- 
mena of life, especially when ex- 
tended to man as an intellectual 
and oes being, naturally pre- 
sent themselves under two distinct 
aspects,—first, in the direct and 
immediate relation which they may 
bear to the existence and attributes 
of an Omnipotent Creator and 
All-wise Governor of the universe ; 
and secondly, in their relation to 
the secondary causes to which we 
referthe more ordinary phenomena 
of inorganic matter. The first may 
be called the religious or theological 
aspect, the second the scientific 
aspect of such questions. It has too 
frequently happened that men of 
pious minds and strong religious 
convictions have regarded this 
latter view of such subjects as in- 
consistent with the reverence due 
to the Deity, and have sometimes, 
moreover, been ready to brand with 
hard names those who enter- 
tain such views; while the latter, 
in their turn, have often shown 
little sympathy with the feelings of 
reverence and piety in which the 
opinions of their opponents may 
have originated. This is deeply to 
be regretted, and we are anxious 
to express at once our respect for 
the sentiments of piety in which 
we believe opposition to science to 
have frequently arisen, and our un- 
equivocal belief that all the pheno- 
mena which nature presents to us 
constitute legitimate objects of 
scientific investigation, At the 
same time, the subjects to which 
We are here more especially allud- 
ing, require that such investigations 
e conducted with modesty and 
reverence, and not with that pre- 
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sumption which would claim even 
for some of the vaguest conclusions 
of man’s intellect a weight and au- 
thority beyond that which may be 
assigned to higher sources of our 
knowledge. But at all events, if 
any one believe that the phenomena 
of life can be accounted for by the 
same laws as those which govern 
the combinations of inorganic 
matter, let him feel that the aie 
is freely open to his researches ; 
but while we concede to him en- 
tirely the right of conducting his 
investigations on the same prin- 
ciples as we recognise in all inves- 
tigations of the laws of inorganic 
matter, let him also understand 
that we exact from him in the sup- 
port of his theories the same logical 
reasoning and the same kind of 
general evidence as we demand 
before we yield our assent to more 
ordinary ie sical theories. While 
we admit the same principles of 
research, we cannot admit different 
principles of interpretation, and 
yield our assent to the naturalist 
on evidence which we should 
utterly reject in the physicist. Let 
the investigator of the causes of 
vital phenomena state his evidence 
in support of his theories; it is 
then for us to test the claim of such 
theories to our belief by instituting 
an impartial comparison between 
the weight of the evidence adduced, 
and that which we demand in the 
theories respecting inorganic mat- 
ter ; and moreover, if his theories 
necessarily involve materialistic 
or pantheistic conclusions, we are 
bound to weigh his evidence in the 
balance against those general con- 
siderations which are opposed to 
materialism and pantheism, and to 
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reject it if found wanting. It is 
impossible, we repeat, to admit 
laxity of reasoning to the naturalist, 
while we insist on rigorous proof 
in the physicist. He who appeals 
to Cesar must be judged by Czsar’s 
laws. 

Let us, then, consider the logical 
course of research which will thus 
be prescribed to the naturalist who 
would enter with the true spirit of 
inductive philosophy into what 
may be termed the physical inves- 
tigations of his subject. The first 
step will be the generalization of 
the observed phenomena, which, 
that we may speak of them the more 
simply and definitely, we may -- 
pose to be restricted not merely 
to organic matter, but to animal 
life. It will embrace the clas- 
sification of animals, their struc- 
tural organization, the correlation 
of their various organs, the adap- 
tation of those organs to the 
functions which they are required 
to perform, and, in short, the 
grouping together of the particular 
phenomena in such a manner as 
to indicate any laws by which 
they may be connected. In every 
physical investigation the first 
step is a precisely analogous one. 
In crystallography, for instance, 
it consists, of the recognition 
of the various forms of crystals, 
and the geometrical laws by which 
those forms are connected, toge- 
ther with any other characteristic 
phenomena which may belong to 
crystalline bodies. In astronomy, 
the analogous first step (restricting 
ourselves to the solar system) con- 
sists in the observations of the 
motions of the planets and satel- 
lites, with any other phenomena 
which may present themselves, 
followed by the grouping together 
of such observed facts as seem to 
be connected by general laws. 
Thus Kepler, after years of obser- 
vation on the planetary motions, 
deduced from the observed pheno- 
mena the three great laws which 
characterize those motions—that of 
elliptic motion, of the uniform de- 
scription of areas, and that which 
expresses the relation between the 
periodic times of the planets and 
the longest axes of their orbits, 
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Again, in the science of optics, all 
the phenomena of reflexion, re- 
fraction, polarization, &c., were 
observed, and the corresponding 
laws of reflexion, refraction, &c., 
were deduced from them; and so 
we might enumerate every other 
branch of physical science. Now, 
it will be observed that in the three 
sciences specified above, the laws 
immediately deduced from the 
grouping of the observed facts are 
entirely independent of any theory 
respecting the physical causes to 
which the phenomena may be re- 
ferable, They admit for the most 
— of being enunciated in the 
anguage of pure geometry, and 
are frequently termed the geome- 
trical laws of the phenomena, in 
contradistinction to the laws by 
which the physical causes of those 
phenomena may be governed. 

It is manifest that these geome- 
trical laws in the physical sciences 
above specified, are exactly analo- 
gous to those which may be in- 
ferred from the generalizations of 
the phenomena of animal life, 
Cuvier, as is well known, made an 
enormous advance in these genera- 
lizations, especially in basing them 
not merely on external characters, 
but on anatomical structure. 
Hence he was enabled to deduce 
his most important law respecting 
the correlation of different organs, 
and their individual and combined 
adaptation to meet the peculiar 
necessities of each class of the 
animal kingdom. He thus became 
the strongest advocate of the doc- 
trine of Final Causes. But before 
the close of Cuvier’s life, another 
school of zoologists and anatomists 
arose, who were not satisfied with 
what they regarded as the compa- 
ratively narrow limits of his gene- 
ralizations. They sought to dis- 
cover something that might lead us 
nearer to the cause and origin 0 
those organs which Cuvier had - 
garded chiefly in subservience t0 
the animal wants which they were 
intended by a beneficent Creator 
to supply. It was a fundamental 
idea of this school of transcen- 
dental anatomy, as it was called 
(of which Geoffroy St. Hilaire was 
one of the principal leaders), that 
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the whole animate creation was 
constructed according to a uniform 
plan, and that consequently there 
must be some form of organization 
which presented a general type of 
animal structure, every individual 
form being only a particular modi- 
fication of this typical one. The 
stents to discover this typical 
form led to the assertion of resem- 
blances in some cases, which could 
only be recognised by a wild ima- 
gination, and exposed these re- 
searches to the charge of great ex- 
travagance. They “ed moreover, 
in many instances to the adoption 
of pantheistic views, and the utter 
rejection of the doctrine of final 
causes, and of the belief in a 
Supreme Intelligence and personal 
Governor of the universe. Inde- 
pendently, however, of all such 
collateral views, the search for a 
typical form of animal organization, 
as a higher order of generalization 
than had been previously arrived 
at, was, in a philosophical point of 
view, strictly legitimate, and per- 
fectly in accordance with the rules 
of inductive philosophy. Restricted 
as it appears to have been of late 
to the vertebrate skeleton, it has 
led to a generalization of structural 
characters which, though it may 
not in any one precise form com- 
mand the universal assent of natu- 
ralists, must be recognised as an 
pon step in the subject. 

.t us now consider the next 
logical step to be taken with the 
view of establishing a physical 
theory of these vital phenomena, 
and in accordance with the process 
of investigation which is deemed 
imperative in forming our theories 
respecting inanimate matter. In 
the most perfect physical sciences, 
the observed laws of the phenomena 
(their geometrical laws) have sug- 
gested some physical cause to which 
the phenomena may be due, or if 
the mode of expression be pre- 
ferred, some higher generalization, 

1en, assuming the truth of our 
hypothetical cause, we must cal- 
culate or investigate by the best 
means which the subject may 
supply, the necessary consequences 
which must result from the action 
of the cause assigned under such 
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conditions as the problem presents 
to us. The results thus obtained 
must then be compared with the 
observed phenomena, and the proof 
that our assumed cause is the true 
one will consist, first, in the ae- 
curacy with which we can deter- 
mine its necessary consequences ; 
and, secondly, on the degree of ac- 
cordance which we can establish 
between those consequences and 
the existing observed phenomena. 
These two last-mentioned parti- 
culars are the important ones of the 
proof; for whether the hypothesis 
of the assigned cause be suggested 
by a careful consideration of the 
peoreney observed phenomena, or 

y any @ priori considerations, is 
manifestly of no importance so 
long as we can establish the ac- 
cordance between the essential 
consequences of our hypothetical 
cause and existing facts. 

All this is so well known to 
scientific men, that these detailed 
remarks might almost seem to re- 
quire an apology were it less cer- 
tain than it is, that however well 
the abstract philosophical rules of 
theorizing in physical subjects ma; 
be known, many people will sti 
theorize as if Bacon and Newton 
had never lived. Our special ob- 
ject, too, is to inquire how far those 
naturalists who have aspired to 
this higher order of generalization, 
and have sought to ascertain the 
physical causes of the origin and 
nature of vital phenomena, have 
complied with the essential rules 
we have indicated, before. they 
claim our acquiescence in their 
theories. And in order to es- 
tablish a standard to which the 
amount of evidence in favour of 
any particular theory may be re- 
ferred, let us briefly consider the 
evidence on which we base our 
convictions of the truth of the 
theory of gravitation as applied to 
the phenomena of the solar system, 
and that of the Undulatory theory 
of light, these being the two most 
perfect physical theories which we 
possess. 

Newton was led (whether by the 
falling apple or more profound con- 
siderations is of little importance) 
to assign the mutual gravitation of 
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all particles of matter towards each 
other as the physical cause which 
governs the motion of the moon, 
and, by an extension of the hypo- 
thesis, the motions also of all the 
bodies of the solar system. More- 
over, it was assumed that the in- 
tensity of this mutual gravitation 
or force of attraction varies with 
the distance between the mutually 
attracting particles according to a 
determinate law—that of the in- 
verse square of the distance be- 
tween the particles. In this hypo- 
thesis there is no ambiguity. On 
the contrary, it is so determinate 
that mathematicians have been able 
to deduce with the most refined 
accuracy innumerable results as the 
necessary consequences of this as- 
sumed gravitation; while, on the 
other hand, astronomers have been 
able to okserve with equally re- 
fined accuracy the motions of the 
various bodies of the solar system. 
Hence we are in a position to com- 
pare the results of calculation with 
those of observation, and their 


exact accordance in all particulars 
affords the most perfect proof we 
can conceive of the truth of a 
physical theory. It is the case to 


which we must ever recur to un- 
derstand the degree of conclusive- 
ness of which physical reasoning 
is capable, and the amount of con- 
viction which may be derived from 
it. Such conviction can scarcely be 
said to be less than that derivable 
from the demonstrations of the 
properties of numbers and of 
space. 

Again, let us turn to the theory 
of light, or Physical Optics. We 
have an immense number of 
carefully observed and accuratel 
defined optical phenomena depend- 
ing on the reflexion, refraction, 
polarization, double refraction, &c., 
of light, which any theory of light 
is imperatively called upon to ac- 
count for. This is accomplished 
for an immense majority of these 
phenomena by the Undulatory 
theory. In this theory the funda- 
mental oe are extremely 
simple, and constitute a beautiful 
generalization. A_ self-luminous 
body is assumed to be so by virtue 
of the extremely rapid and minute 
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vibrations of its constituent mole- 
cules, as a body becomes sonorous 
in a state of similar though much 
larger and less rapid vibrations, 
All free space and the pores of all 
transparent bodies are assumed to 
be occupied by a highly subtle and 
refined elastic medium, to which 
the vibrations of luminous bodies 
are communicated, and by which 
they are propagated from one point 
of space to another, as sound is pro- 
pagated through the atmosphere; 
and finally, the effect of light is as- 
sumed to & produced by the action 
of the vibrating molecules of this 
ethereal medium on our organs of 
vision, in a manner similar to that 
in which the aerial vibrations pro- 
duce the effect of sound by the 
action of the contiguous particles 
of the air on our organs of hearing. 
Now from these simple hypotheses 
we can deduce by mathematically 
accurate reasoning a ~— variety 
of consequences which are found 
exactly to agree with the cor- 
responding observed — phe- 
nomena. This theory, however, is 
less perfect than that of gravita- 
tion, since we cannot calculate all 
the consequences of our hypotheses 
with the same certainty as in the 
latter theory, nor can we assert 
an equally complete agreement in 
every case between the results of 
calculation and those of observa- 
tion. It is a case of somewhat 
more imperfect evidence in es 
of a physical theory ; but still the 
accordance between theory and 
observation is so great that it 
might be difficult to draw a line 
between the conviction we feel of 
the truth of the Undulatory theory, 
and that perfect conviction with 
which we regard the theory of 
gravitation. 

Other physical theories are for 
the most part far inferior to the 
two above mentioned in the con- 
clusiveness of the evidence on which 
they rest. The theories of beat, 
electricity, and magnetism, for 1n- 
stance, are not = reduced to the 
same simple and certain elements 
as those of gravitation and light ; 
and in all such cases, whatever 
he may think of the prepon- 
derance of probabilities, a sound 
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philosopher will hold his opinions 
with a certain degree of reticence 
and reserve, till more perfect evi- 
dence shall be adduced. Again, in 
those branches of science in which 
he must seek for the causes of the 
observed phenomena in molecular 
attractions, we can scarcely be said 
to have advanced beyond that stage 
of investigation in which we group 
and arrange observed phenomena 
according to their more obvious re- 
semblances, and deduce from them 
what I have termed in physical 
nanny and physical optics, geo- 
metrical laws, in contradistinction 
to the physical causes to which in 
those sciences the phenomena are 
ultimately referred. To take a 
definite case, the crystallographer 
has ascertained with great exact- 
ness the various crystalline forms 
and their relations to each other. 
He has thus done for his science 
what Kepler did for the astronomy 
of the solar system. The step ana- 
logous to that which Newton made 
in referring the lunar and plane- 
tary motions to gravitation, would 
cousist in the determination of the 
nature and laws of those molecular 
attractions from which the pheno- 
mena of crystallization would result 
as necessary consequences, Some 
attempts have been made to inves- 
tigate the nature of molecular 
action, but without any consider- 
able success, In all cases the great 
difficulty lies in demonstrating that 
the observed phenomena are the 
necessary results of the physical 
causes to which they are attributed. 
As we have already intimated, the 
theory of gravitation is the only 
one in which this has been per- 
fectly effected. But with respect 
to molecular attractions and their 
effects the task is infinitely more 
difficult. Newton and succeeding 
mathematicians have had to deter- 
mine the motions of the heavenly 
bodies as depending on the mutual 
attractions of the finite and com- 
paratively small number of bodies 
which compose the solar system. 

hese are of finite magnitudes, 
and at finite distances from each 
other; whereas in determining 
the effects of molecular actions 
we have to regard them as the 


results of an infinite number of 
infinitely small material particles 
acting on each other at infinitely 
small distances. Considering the 
subject with respect merely to the 
phenomena of crystallization, as 
among the best defined and appa- 
rently most simple results of 
molecular forces, the mathema- 
ticians who have been able to van- 
quish all the difficulties of the 
theory of gravitation have made 
scarcely any progress in overcom- 
ing the far more complex difficul- 
ties of the theory of molecular 
actions. And if such be the diffi- 
culties in the simplest branch of 
the subject, what must they be in 
the infinitely more complicated 
branches of the different depart- 
ments of chemistry. Nearly all 
that has been effected in that ex- 
tensive science, must be considered 
as the generalizations of phenomena 
aaa to the geometrical laws 
above spoken of in astronomy and 
optics, and still remaining to be 
referred, in some indefinitely more 
advanced state of the science, to 
molecular actions as their physical 
cause. 

It has been our object in these 
remarks to point out, in the first 
place, as distinctly as possible, the 
modes of investigation by which 
our most perfect physical theories 
have been established, and by 
which alone other physical theories 
possessing a corresponding degree 
of generalization, can hereafter be 
established on foundations suf- 
ficiently stable to secure general 
assent to their truth ; and, secondly, 
to indicate the enormous difficul- 
ties which present themselves in 
the application of a similar mode 
of research to those sciences which 
involve the action of molecular 
forces. Without following the in- 
vestigations of the effects of these 
forces in some of the simpler cases 
in which they have been attempted, 
into the intricate details and ma- 
thematical complexities into which 
they lead us, it is perhaps impos- 
sible to realize these difficulties ; 
and if they be so great in reference 
to the phenomena of mere form 
and structure, as in crystalline 
bodies, it seems highly probable 
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that they must be far greater still 
in reference to all those phenomena 
which depend on the qualitative 
properties of bodies, phenomena 
with which the science of chemistry 
deals so largely. 

In examining the process of rea- 
soning and investigation above 
described, we observe that the 
great difficulty in every instance 
is in the exact determination, 
whether by mathematical or other 
accurate modes of reasoning, of 
the consequences which would 
necessarily result from the action 
of the physical causes hypotheti- 
cally assigned as the true causes of 
the observed phenomena. In all 
cases where the phenomena depend 
on the molecular actions of the 
constituent particles of matter, this 
difficulty has been really found in- 
vincible ; for even in the simplest 
cases, which have reference came to 
form and geometrical structure, 
it has been very partially, if at all, 
overcome ; and in all that infinite 
variety of cases in which the 
qualitative properties of bodies are 
concerned, it has not even been 
approached. Now if such be the 
difficulties which beset the com- 
pletion of our theories of inorganic 
matter, what must they be with 
reference to organic matter; and 
not only organic but animate matter, 
and further still, with reference to 
the connexion of mind with matter ? 

hen we consider the array of 
these enormous cumulative diffi- 
culties, we cannot but smile at the 
thought that we should at present 
hope to arrive at even the most re- 
mote approximation to the real 
solution of the problem of vital 
phenomena. 

But, it may be objected, this is 
not the solution of the problem, or 
the mode of effecting it which has 
ever been contemplated. We be- 
lieve it. Still it is not less the only 
complete and demonstrative solu- 
tion which it admits of; and our 
especial object in thus clearly and 
explicitly indicating it, is that we 
may the more correctly estimate 
the value of the vague solutions 
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which have been really attempted. 
We doubt whether many of those 
who have believed in such solu- 
tions have ever formed a distinct 
conception of what the complete 
solution is—complete, we mean, in 
the sense in which Newton’s solu- 
tion of the problem of the planetary 
motions is complete, for any com- 
pleteness of solution at which man 
can arrive must necessarily be rela- 
tive.* We suspect, for instance, 
that those earlier transcendentalists 
who sought for this solution in the 
unity of type for the whole animate 
creation, fell into a confusion of 
ideas similar to that into which we 
should fall in confounding Kepler’s 
geometrical laws with Newton’s 
higher generalization, or physical 
solution of the problem of the 
planetary motions, At all events, 
no determination of the nature of 
vital forces, nor any explanation 
which they may afford of vital phe- 
nomena, can be rendered complete 
and demonstrative except by the 
process of reasoning and investiga- 
tion we have described ; and it is 
only by an appeal to the solution 
of the problem which would be 
thus obtained, that we can judge 
of the incompleteness of other 
solutions, and of the degree of con- 
fidence to which they may be en- 
titled. We shall proceed to ex- 
amine certain theories which have 
been offered, and more particularly 
in the sequel, that put forth by 
Mr. Darwin in his recent work on 
The Origin of Species, with the view 
of estimating their value on the 
princip).: here stated. 

The first theory we have to notice 
is that of Lumarck, a distinguished 
French naturalist at the end of the 
last and beginning of the present 
century. It is fully developed in 
his Zoologie Philosophique, pub- 
lished in 1809, It embraces the 
origin of life from inorganic matter, 
and comprises man, regarded not 
merely as an animate, but as an 
intellectual being. We consider 
his theory of the origin of life 
altogether worthless as a physical 
theory, but- it serves well to 


* A more complete solution than Newton’s, for instance, might determine the 
origin and cause of gravity in some more simple and elementary property of matter. 
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elucidate the point in which all 
such theories utterly fail ; and this, 
as well as other parts of his gene- 
ral theory, seems to us to afford a 
curious proof of the union of 
great acuteness of observation 
and large views in the grouping 
and classification of natural objects 
and phenomena, with the want of 
that judicial power by which a 
man is enabled to estimate the true 
weight of the evidence laid before 
him, and the degree of confidence 
with which it ought to inspire us. 
Is it that the power and habit of 
minute external observation is so 
far opposed to the power and habit 
of abstract reasoning that they are 
rarely found coexistent in the same 
mind? Assuredly we should not 
often expect to find in the abstract 
philosopher the best observer of 
external objects; and it might 
perhaps be equally unreasonable 
to expect generally in the acute 
observer the higher powers of 
abstract reasoning, 

According to Lamarck, all ani- 
mate matter is composed of, or 


immediately results from, a cellular 
tissue, forming the substance of all 
vital organs, or surrounding and 


investing every separate portion of 
them. It consists of an aggregation 
of minute cells filled with a more 
or less compound fiuid incapable 
of permeating the membranous 
walls of the cells, the whole con- 
stituting a soft and flexible mass, 
But this mass would not be a living 
mass unless acted on by some 
exciting cause which puts the con- 
tained fluids in motion and gives 
to the mass its + of 
animate existence. This exciting 
cause is supposed to be found in 
some circumambient ethereal fluid 
pervading all space in which 
animate matter can exist. The 
principal of these — (as such 
_s are spoken of) are supposed 
to be heat and electricity, with a 
certain degree of humidity, these 
being in fact, as we well know, the 
convenient agencies by which a 
bold philosopher in those days 
overcame the most formidable 
obstacles which might beset him. 
These are assumed to produce and 
maintain a certain irritability in the 
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cellular membranes, and also to act 
upon the contained fluid, thus call- 
ing forth the vital actions of the 
mass. : 

The above general description of 
the masses which constitute animal 
organs would not, we conceive, be 
materially objected to by physio- 
logists of the present day; and 
regarding vital phenomena as the 
result altogether of physical causes, 
Lamarck iaunitied no violation of 
the strictest rules of philosophic 
reasoning in the assumption that 
the exciting cause—that which 
gives real vitality to the cellular 
mass—was some such circumam- 
bient medium as above described. 
He had the same right to assume 
this as any other philosopher has 
to assume the existence of that re- 
fined ethereal medium by means of 
which, as already intimated, light 
is supposed to be propagated from 
one point of space to another, or to 
assume that gravity is a univ-isal 
property of matter and the cause of 
the planetary motions. But then 
comes the next step in the proof of 
any physical theory, always the 
most difficult, and that in which 
every false or imperfect theory 
necessarily fails. It consists in the 
investigation of the necessary con- 
sequences of the cause assigned, 
acting under probable condition: 
and in showing the accordance 0} 
the results thus obtained with 
existing phenomena, Philosophers 
have not established the theory of 
gravitation ortheUndulatory theory 
of light by asserting merely their 
belief that the causes assigned ac- 
cording to the fundamental hypo- 
theses of those theories, are capable 
of producing the phenomena thus 
referred to them, They are not 
content to say that it may be so 
and thus to build up theories based 
on bare possibilities. They prove, 
on the contrary, by modes of in- 
vestigation which cannot be wrong, 
that phenomena exactly such as are 
observed would necessarily, not by 
some vague possibility, result from 
the causes hypothetically assigned, 
thus demonstrating those causes to 
be the true causes, Lamarck, on 
the contrary, and those who reason 
like him, content themselves with 
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the mere assertion that phenomena 
exactly according with existing 
phenomena will, or rather may, 
result from the physical causes to 
which their theories refer them. 
Thus, Lamarck asserts that from 
some gelatinous or mucilaginous 
mass, nature, in some way or other, 
forms the cellular tissue which be- 
comes a living mass when acted on 
by the supposed circumambient 
medium. This constitutes, accord- 
ing to his theory, the origin of life 
or an act of direct or spontaneous 
generation, the power of subsequent 
generation being supposed to be 
given to the mass in common with 
the other vital powers thus com- 
municated to it. But here we have 
nothing beyond bare assertion. 
There is not an attempt to define 
the intimate nature of the physical 
causes assigned or their mode or 
laws of action, much less to explain 
even the possibility of their pro- 
ducing the simplest phenomena of 
life. Where the philosopher who 
forms his theories of the physical 

henomena of inorganic matter feels 

imself imperatively called upon 
for demonstration, the philosophical 
naturalist, while he appeals to the 
same principles of investigation, is 
here content to offer us his simple 
assertion, And yet the great natu- 
ralist of whose theories we are 
speaking remarks with the most 
perfect complacency, ‘On ne sauroit 
done douter* que des portions de 
matiéres inorganiques appropriées, 
et qui se trouvent dans un concours 
de circonstances favorables, ne 
puissent, par l'influence des agens 
de la nature, dont la chaleur et 
Vhumidité sont les principaux, re- 
cevoir dans leurs parties cette dis- 
position qui ébauche lorganisation 
cellulaire, de 14, consequemment, 
passer & l'état organique le plus 
simple, et dés lors jouir des pre- 
miers mouvemens de la vie.’ It is 
to the total absence of even an 
attempt at anything resembling 
demonstration that we would here 
especially direct the attention of 
our readers, The same fault cha- 
racterizes all theories of vital phe- 
nomena, It will be our object to 
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point out similar defects in such 
other theories as we propose to 
examine, 

It has been too much the custom, 
we fear, among the opponents of 
views like these above mentioned, 
to brand their authors indiscrimi- 
nately with the names of pantheists 
and atheists. In too many cases 
such appellations may have been 
well merited, but certainly not in 
all, whatever may be the necessary 
tendency of these doctrines, La- 
marck constantly recognises a 
Supreme Intelligence and great 
Author and Source of all things; 
but he maintains that in the act of 
creation the Creator impressed on 
matter such properties, and sub- 
jected it to such laws as might not 
only be necessary, but also sufficient 
for the future maintenance of the 
universe, and for the production of 
all subsequent natural phenomena, 
without any further exertion of 
His creative or controlling power. 
At the same time the manner in 
which he extends his physical 
theory of life to man as a moral 
and intellectual being is manifest 
materialism. 

We now come to that part of 
Lamarck’s theory in which he pro- 
fesses to account for the continued 
organic development of a mass 
which he supposes to have acquired 
the properties of vitality in the 
manner above described. It is 
this part of his theory which is 
canaie parallel to, and so much 
resembles, that recently proposed 
by Mr. Darwin. The latter author 
declines entering on any theory, 
like that above mentioned, of the 
origin of life, nor does he, like 
Lamarck, attempt to follow out 
his views to their legitimate conse- 
quences in their application to man 
as an intellectual and spiritual 
being. He restricts himself to the 
explanation of the manner in which 
he conceives the organization, 
whether of plants or animals, to 
have advanced from its lower to 
its higher stages, thus producing 
by a persistent advance all their 
peculiarities of organization. La- 
marck also, in the corresponding 


* The italics are our own. 
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part of his theory, endeavours to 
explain how, according to his 
views, the same changes have 
taken place. In examining these 
theories we shall first point out the 
common physical hypothesis on 
which Mr. Darwin’s theory and 
this corresponding part of La- 
marck’s may be considered to de- 
nd, and likewise to indicate the 
istinction between these and cer- 
tain other theories which might be 
erroneously regarded equally as 
physical theories. 
And here it is necessary to have 
a distinct understanding of the 
meaning we attach to the word 
species, Which has frequently been 
used by naturalists in two senses, 
widely different in respect to the 
points immediately under our dis- 
cussion. The two meanings may 
be distinguished by the terms 
natural and artificial. By anatural 
species we mean a group of organic 
beings which can only have been 
derived by descent from beings 
similar to themselves, which pos- 
sess certain external and anato- 
mical characters distinguishing 
them from every other group, and 
whose descendants must necessarily 
inherit the same distinctive charac- 
ters, Artificial species consist of 
groups which are equally distin- 
= by particular characters, 
ut are such that, so far as the de- 
finition is concerned, they may not 
have been derived from each other, 
or from some common original 
stock. In the former case the 
grouping is formed by nature ; in 
the latter it is arbitrary, and only 
used in subservience to the con- 
venience of classification, though 
generally made to coincide, as 
nearly as our knowledge will allow, 
with a perfectly natural classifica- 
tion, Every natural species must 
by definition have had a separate 
and independent origin, so that all 
theories—like those of Lamarck 
and Mr, Darwin—which assert the 
derivation of all classes of animals 
om one origin, do, in fact, deny 
the existence of natural species at 
all. The classifications adopted by 
those who hold the opposite opinion 
vary In some measure from each 
other, and therefore are liable to 


the charge of error in deviating 
from the natural lines of demarca- 
tion which they believe nature to 
have drawn. But this is the mani- 
festly necessary consequence of the 
imperfection of our knowledge, and 
affords not the slightest argument 
against the existence of natural 
species, though some naturalists 
have appealed to it as such. They 
might as well contend that the 
solar spectrum does not consist of 
various colours, because we are un- 
able to define the exact lines which 
separate them. 
amarck’s theory, as we have 
already intimated, if it could be 
established, would be more com- 
lete than Mr. Darwin’s, since the 
atter does not profess to give any 
account of the origin of vital phe- 
nomena, In the former the physi- 
cal cause assigned for the produc- 
tion of these phenomena must still 
be considered active, according to 
the theory, in all the phenomena of 
the continued existence and pro- 
gressive advance of animal life. 
From the utter failure of the 
author’s attempts, however, to 
establish the most remote relation 
between the real phenomena of life 
and his hypothetical cause of cir- 
cumambient fluids, of heat, electri- 
city, &c., we may altogether dismiss 
his original physical hypothesis, in 
the consideration of that part of 
his theory which embraces the 
same phenomena as Mr, Darwin’s. 
With this restriction, it may be 
enunciated for both theories in 
common, that they refer all the 
phenomena of the varied organiza- 
tion in the animal kingdom to the 
continuous operation of the ordi- 
nary natural causes to which we 
ascribe the growth of each indivi- 
dual animal, or of the organs which 
compose it, and the propagation of 
its species, but without further 
consideration of the intimate nature 
of those causes. They equally 
maintain that the highest organisms 
in nature have been derived from 
the lower ones by some continuous 
and unbroken line of descent. 
These theories, then, are distin- 
guished by the character of linear 
continuity which they assign to 
the chain of beings which have 
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connected each existing organism 
with the simple one from which, 
according to these theories, it has 
proceeded, The theory commonly 
received asserts, on the contrary, 
the existence of natural species, 
each of which, since by hypothesis 
they are incapable of being derived 
from each other, must have had 
an independent origin. Moreover, 
it has been usually supposed that 
each of these species originated in 
an independent act of the Creator, 
towards whom the adoption of any 
other theory has frequently been 
regarded as an act of irreverence. 
Thus, as we have already remarked, 
the religious or theological aspect 
of the question has been placed 
in antagonism with its scientific 
aspect. We havealready expressed 
our regret that such should be the 
case ; and to escape the risk of it 
at present we shall endeavour to 
avoid even the phraseology of the 
theological view, and to state in 
the language of science that view 
of the subject which may be 
regarded as antagonistic to such 
theories as above described, and 
which would appear to be our 
obvious alternative in the case of 
our rejection of them. 

By an act of creation considered 
with reference to scientific investi- 
gation, we mean a result due to 
some cause beyond and above those 
secondary causes to which the or- 
dinary phenomena of nature are 
considered to be due. And we 
should define the difference be- 
tween ordinary and extraordinary 
phenomena to consist in this—that 
in the former there exists a certain 
character of continuity, and in the 
latter there exists an equally dis- 
tinct character of discontinuity. To 
elucidate our meaning, we may re- 
mark that the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies are continuous, inas- 
much as they are subject only to 
gradual or continuous variations. 
if, on the contrary, the velocities 
of these bodies, or the directions in 
which they move, or the orbits 
which they describe, were subject to 
sudden, instantaneous changes, the 

henomena of their motions would 

ave an obvious character of dis- 
continuity. Similar remarks would 
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apply to any other ordinary natural 
phenomena of inorganic matter, 
Again, with respect to organic 
matter, each plant or animal is gra- 
dually and continuously developed, 
and propagates descendants of the 
same character as itself. Such 
phenomena have a character of 
continuity ; if the growth, on the 
other hand, were suddenly arrested 
or accelerated at particular stages, 
or if each organic being produced 
offspring totally unlike itself, the 
henomena would be discontinuous, 
Hou, it will be at once admitted 
that any such discontinuities in the 
existing phenomena must neces- 
sarily indicate a corresponding dis- 
continuity in the action of the 
»hysical causes producing them, or 
in the laws according to which 
those causes act. ut in the 
phenomena which we all agree to 
refer to natural or secondary causes, 
we observe no such discontinuities 
as those above-mentioned, and we 
consequently conclude that every 
cause which we ordinarily recognise 
as belonging to secondary natural 
causes, must be supposed to act ac- 
cording to some continuous law, 
This conclusion has probably been 
tacitly assumed, as it has been by 
Lamarck, by every one who has 
speculated on the natural causes 
to which the phenomena of either 
the organic or inorganic world 
are to be attributed. Mr. Darwin 
thus recognises it in the con- 
tinuity of the changes which he 
supposes animals and plants to 
have undergone in the gradual 
development of one specific form 
from another. 

Hence, then, the fundamental 
distinction between the theories we 
have been discussing, and that which 
asserts the independent creation 
and existence of natural species, re- 
garded as a physical theory, and 
under its merely scientific aspect, 1s 
this—that the former recognise 
only those continuous physical 
causes which produce the ordinary 

henomena of nature ; whereas the 
atter, in addition to these causes, 
recognises a higher order of causa- 
tion, acting according to some law 
which, in our ignorance of its 
nature, we are obliged to describe 
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as discontinuous. Moreover, this 
discontinuous causation may be 
supposed to act in accordance with 
the continuous causation before 
mentioned, and not altogether inde- 
pendent of it. We are of course 
utterly ignorant of the relation 
which may exist between these two 
sets of physical causes, and make 
no hypothesis respecting it. We 
are, in fact, equally ignorant of the 
intimate nature of all the causes, 
whether continuous or discontinu- 
ous, with which we are now con- 
cerned. And here it may be re- 
marked, that there is nothing new 
in the idea of organic matter being 
under the dominion of two sets of 
forces, the continuous and the dis- 
continuous. We have in like man- 
ner two distinct sets of forces 
acting on all matter: that of gravi- 
tation, producing its effects at finite 
distances; and molecular forces, 
which produce their effects only at 
distances which are infinitely small. 
These two sets of forces may pro- 
bably be in some way related to 
each other; but so far as we are 
able to contemplate their effects, 
they must act according to widely 
different laws. The only difference 
between this and the above case 
is that physical action, according 
to any discontinuous law, is re- 
stricted to organic matter. 

Let it not be supposed that we 
are professing to enunciate a new 
theory. We have only done what 
might have been done by saying 
that new species, or any such dis- 
continuous phenomena, are due to 
separate acts of creative power, 
but that those acts have a certain 
reference to previously existing 
phenomena, according to some self- 
imposed law in the ‘Divine Mind. 


We have merely translated some 
such enunciation as this into the 
more ordinary language of science. 


In order that a theory may have 
a just claim to be called a physical 
theory, it must assign some deter- 
minate physical cause to which the 
phenomena involved in it are con- 
sidered to be due, The two theories 
above-mentioned belong to this 
class, although, as above stated, 
they do not define the nature and 
mode of action of the physical 


Professor E. Forbes's 


Theory of Polarity. 


causes referred to by them, except 
by assuming them to be the same 
as those which produce the ordi- 
nary phenomena of nature. Other 
views, however, which have been 
offered ought not to be regarded in 
the same light. The theory of 
polarity suggested by the late Pro- 
fessor Ed ard Forbes asserts that 
up to certain epochs in geological 
time (as, for instance, the termina- 
tion of the palzozoic period), the 
development of generic forms gra- 
dually enn from some pre- 
vious period, and then began to in- 
crease ; or, as it may be stated, this 
development increased in going 
forward in the order of time, or 
upwards in that of the geological 
formations from the end of the 
palzeozoic period, and also increased 
in proceeding from the same epoch 
Seaivnani in regard to time, and 
downwards in regard to gevlogical 
formations. This he termed po- 
larity. But if we regard it merely 
as a statement of a law which cha- 
racterizes observed phenomena, it 
is manifestly not a physical theory 
in the same sense in which that of 
gravitation, or those of Lamarck 
and Mr. Darwin are such, for it 
asserts, as We are now supposing, 
no physical cause for the phenomena 
of which it speaks. It is, in this 
sense, a generalization similar to 
those of which we have spoken as 
geometrical generalizations in the 
theories of gravitation, physical 
optics, and crystallography. In 
im physical theories the proofs 
of their being true must consist in 
demonstrating a necessary relation 
between the observed facts and 
some physical cause to which those 
facts are assigned; but in this 
theory of polarity the proof must 
consist in determining by simple 
observation whether the pheno- 
mena do or do not follow the law 
ascribed to them. If, however, the 
term polarity is intended, on the 
contrary, to convey the idea of 
some particular physical cause to 
which the phenomena are due, the 
theory becomes a physical theory, 
which we estimate, as such, at the 
lowest value, since so far from 
tracing the action of some definite 
physical cause, it does not even 
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assign such cause in any compre- 
hensible terms, 

We may instance another case, 
which has more the character of a 
geometrical generalization than of 
a physical theory. We allude to 
Mr. Wallace’s views respecting the 
law which has regulated the intro- 
duction of new species. The author 
thus enunciates the law herealluded 
to— Every species has come into 
existence coincident both in time 
and space with apre-existing closely 
allied species.’ Mr. Wallace has put 
forth this view in aclearand striking 
manner, so far as it is represented 
as a generalization of observed 
facts, which show a juxtaposition 
in time and space of allied species ; 
but to convert it into a leniedl 
theory in the proper sense of the 
expression, some physical cause 
should be assigned, from the action 
of which this law of the phenomena 
would result. But there is no al- 
lusion to such cause. And there- 
fore it is that we cannot approve of 
the assertions that the most sin- 
gular peculiarities of anatomical 
structure are explained by it, and 
that many of the most important 
facts in nature are almost as neces- 
sary deductions from it, as are the 
elliptic orbits of the planets from 
the law of gravitation. There ap- 
pears to us to be some confusion in 
these modes of expression, between 
the law by which phenomena may be 
characterized, and the physical causes 
to which they may be due, and which 
account for the law. We submit 
that the above assertions are no 
more correct than the assertion 
would be that the elliptic motion 
of the older known planets explains 
and accounts for that of Neptune 
or of the tribe of minor planets re- 
cently discovered, These latter 
motions are ir accordance with the 
laws of elliptic motions, but are 
explained by the action of mutual 
gravitation ; and the phenomena of 
organic matter mmnelal to by Mr. 
Wallace would, in like manner, be 
properly explained and accounted 
for by a theory which should prove 
the law here stated to be the neces- 
sary consequence of some determi- 
nate physical cause. We may also 
add that Mr. Wallace’s theory can- 
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not supersede that of polarity, as 
the author seems to suppose ; for 
no physical cause is assigned which 
would be necessarily inconsistent 
with the law of polarity; nor, re- 
garding both theories merely as 
generalizations of observed pheno- 
mena, can Mr. Wallace’s law super- 
sede that of Professor Forbes, 
since it is manifest that the truth 
of the one does not necessarily in- 
volve either the truth or falsehood 
of the other. 

Much of what we have here said 
may possibly be deemed hyper- 
critical, We think otherwise ; for 
we believe that there is no incon- 
siderable amount of confusion of 
language and thought on the higher 
speculative subjects of which we 
have been speaking; and we are 
convinced that we can neither 
theorize philosophically ourselves 
on such subjects, nor judge rightly 
of the theories of others, without a 
clear and logical conception of those 
distinctions which we have been 
desirous of indicating. 

Let us now recur to Mr. Darwin's 
theory and the corresponding part 
of Lamarck’s. Having pointed out 
the hypothesis on which they may 
be considered in common to rest— 
viz., that all vital phenomena are 
due to the action of ordinary secon- 
dary causes—we may proceed to 
examine how they attempt to de- 
duce from these causes the pheno- 
mena in question, but more espe- 
cially those which relate to the 
varied forms of animate existence. 
In the absence of all knowledge of 
the real nature and laws of vital 
forces, it is impossible to investi- 
gate directly the consequences of 
those forces under any assigned 
conditions, as the mathematician 
calculates all the effects of gravita- 
tion ; and this constitutes an enor- 
mous difference between our best 
physical theories and the theories 
of vital phenomena. In the latter, 
instead of the above direct and 
perfect mode of investigation, other 
indirect and far more imperfect 
modes must be substituted. In the 
two theories before us, the authors 
lay down certain principles by 
which they conceive ordinary natu- 
ral causes to be regulated in the 
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roduction of the phenomena re- 
ferred to them. The principles 
thus laid down by Lamarck are in- 
yolved in the three following as- 
sumptions :— : 

1. That any considerable and 
permanent change in the circum- 
stances in which a race of animals 
is placed, superinduces in them a 
real change in their wants and re- 
quirements. : : 

2, That this change in their 
wants necessitates new actions on 
their part to satisfy those wants, 
and that finally new habits are thus 
engendered. 3 

. That these new actions and 
habits necessitate a greater and 
more frequent use of particular 
organs already existing, which thus 
become strengthened and improved; 
or the development of new organs 
when new wants require them ; or 
the neglect of the use of old organs, 
which may thus gradually decrease 
and finally disappear. 

The principle on which Mr. Dar- 
win’s reasoning rests is that of Va- 
tural selection. Animmensely greater 
number of animals must be born 
than can possibly live to what may 
be regarded as the natural term of 
their lives. A ‘struggle for exis- 
tence’ (to use our author’s phrase) 
must therefore necessarily ensue ; 
and in this struggle the stronger 
will vanquish the weaker, and live 
to transmit their species to future 
generations. Thus nature is sup- 
posed to ‘select’ the best variety* 
of any existing species, however it 
may have arisen, for the propaga- 
tion of the race, as a breeder of 
domestic animals selects the best 
of those he may be cultivating, to 
breed from; and as he dooms to 
more immediate slaughter the in- 
ferior portion of his flocks and 
herds, and thus year by year im- 
proves his stock, so nature aban- 
dons to early destruction and final 
extermination those inferior por- 
tions of any race of animals which 
are least able to protect themselves 
in the ‘ struggle for existence,’ and 
thus improves the general character 


The Principle of Natural Selection, 
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of succeeding generations, to which 
every improvement is supposed to 
be transmitted by descent. Mr. 
Darwin does not appear to consider 
that much influence is due directly 
to the external conditions of cli- 
mate, food, &c., in the advance of 
any race of animals. He remarks 
(P. 85), ‘We must not forget that 
climate, food, &c., probably pro- 
duce some slight ak direct effect. 
It is, however, far more necessary 
to bear in mind that there are 
many unknown laws of correlation 
of growth, which, when one part 
of the. organization is modified 
through variation, and the modifi- 
cations are accumulated by natural 
selection for the good of the being, 
will cause other modifications of 
the most unexpected nature. He 
also intimates his opinion that the 
causes which produce varieties may 
likewise affect the generative powers 
of any existing race, so as to enable 
it to propagate descendants of im- 
proved organization. 

The great similarity of the no- 
tions on which the reasoning of 
these two theories is based, is ob- 
vious ; but Lamarck insists more 
on the direct influence of ordinary 
external conditions, and Mr. Dar- 
win more especially on that of 
natural selection. But this dif- 
ference is perhaps as much in ap- 

earance as in reality; for if 

amarck could have been asked 
whether he included the struggle 
for existence among the conditions 
which might influence the wants 
and habits of animals, and conse- 
quently their organization, he would 
necessarily have answered in the 
affirmative ; and on the other hand, 
we understand Mr. Darwin to affirm 
that there could be no natural 
selection without varieties, and it 
seems difficult to understand how 
natural selection could operate in 
perpetuating one variety rather 
than another, except with reference 
to those circumstances which, ac- 
cording to Lamarck’s view, would 
modify the wants and constitution 
of existing species. Again, while 


* The accurate distinction between varieties and species consists in this—the 
former, when crossed, always produce fertile offspring ; the latter either do not admit 
of being crossed at all, or when crossed they produce sterile offspring. 
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Lamarck believed that any modifi- 
cation of the organs of an animal 
which its Sesull erente might lead 
it to desire, would be accorded to 
it, and thus lead to its indefinitely 
progressive improvement, Mr. Dar- 
win concludes that any improve- 
ment in the form of a variety will 
be transmitted to future genera- 
tions, and by a cumulative process, 
elevate a species in the course of 
time, from the lowest to the highest 
order of organization. We confess 
that we find some difficulty in re- 
cognising any very essential dif- 
ference in the fundamental hypo- 
theses on which these two theories 
rest as physical theories, In La- 
marck’s an animal is incited to 
exertion by some kind of external 
circumstances, and obtains an 
improved organization as the re- 
ward of his efforts; according to 
Mr, Darwin’s theory the same ad- 
cannes is gained, but (if we may 
use the expression) rather by an 
accident of birth, We are dis- 
posed to think the less aristocratic 
process somewhat the preferable 
one. However, both are supposed 
to be equally cumulative, and to 
lead equally to a continuous slow 
advance of the race from the lower 
to the higher organizations. They 
both, consequently, deny the exis- 
tence of groups of animals which 
have descended only from progeni- 
tors like themselves, In other 
words, they equally ignore the 
existence of natural species, and 
only recognise specific groups as 
convenient for the purposes of 
classification. 

Mr. Darwin, in his Origin of 
Species, has entered much more 
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fully than Lamarck into the detail 
of facts bearing on the subject, 
In our discussion of it we shall 
chiefly follow the work just men- 
tioned, And here we would espe- 
cially remark, that whatever opinion 
may be formed of the conclusive- 
ness of our author's reasoning, 
every reader will acknowledge the 
great value of his observations 
respecting many of the most inte- 
resting facts and speculations which 
natural history presents to us. It 
is a work which will doubtless be 
found in the hands of every pro- 
fessed naturalist, while many 
others, without necessarily sub- 
scribing at all to its general theory. 
will probably find that its peru: 
has greatly enlarged their views on 
the subject, and given them a more 
adequate conception of the various 
questions of interest which it pre- 
sents to the general reader. We 
are anxious to bear our most cordial 
testimony to Mr. Darwin’s work 
on these points, as well as our full 
participation in the high respect in 
which the author is universally 
held, both as a man and a naturalist ; 
and the more so, because in the 
remarks which will follow in the 
second part of this Essay we shall 
be ial to differ widely from him 
as regards many of his conclusions 
and the reasonings on which he 
has founded them, and shall claim 
the full right to express such dif- 
ferences of opinion with all that 
freedom which the interests of 
scientific truth demand, and which 
we are sure Mr. Darwin would be 
one of the last to refuse to any one 
prepared to exercise it with candour 
and courtesy. 
Witu1am Hopxis. 
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A REVERIE AFTER READING MISS NIGHTINGALES 
‘NOTES ON NURSING, 


HEARD everybody about me 

talking of Miss Nightingale’s 
Notes on en and quing ex- 
tracts from it. I took up the book 
myself, not thinking I should find 
it very interesting, nor imagining 
that it would much concern me, as 
I have decidedly no vocation for 
nursing. I aa it through, how- 
ever, Without stopping, for I found 
that it had some of the interest of 
anovel, Always before you, there 
is the hero of the tale, an emaciated 
being, with sad wistful eyes, who 
depends upon good nursing as his 
best, perhaps his only, chance of life. 
No one has described the sick man 
better than Charles Lamb :— 


Dividing himself, by an allowable fic- 
tion, into as many distinct individuals, 
as he hath sore and sorrowing members ; 
or meditating as of a thing apart from 
him—upon his poor aching head, and 
that dull pain which, dozing or waking, 
lay in it all the past night like a log, or 
palpable substance of pain, not to be re- 
moved without opening the very skull, as 
it seemed, to take it thence. 


Such was the man I had before 
me all the time that I was read- 
ing this admirable book of Miss 
Nightingale’s ; but, when I had 
shut it up, my thoughts wandered 
off into a very different direction, 

I thought if all the spare energy 
and spare capital which men have 
to bestow, were bestowed upon 
their fellow men, if the rich only 
studied to turn their riches to the 
best account, the strong their 
strength, the skilful their skill, it 
would still be a sufficiently mise- 
rable world, leaving room for every 
kind of trial and opportunity for 
evoking every kind of human sym- 
pathy. This, too, even if there 
were the wisdom to guide all these 
means into sure and wise channels 
of benevolence. 

For look at the arrears which 
have to be made up: immense and 
futile wars to be paid for; huge 
masses of building, which are now 
unfitted for human habitation, to 
be pulled down and rebuilt ; cities 
and rivers to be cleansed ; absurd 
laws to be revoked ; taxation to be 


remodelled ; the earth to be judi- 
ciously tilled ; and everywhere free 
scope to be given to the best forms 
of human industry. These works 
would furnish employment for gene- 
rations of men, even if no new evils 
were added by these generations, 
But as it is, the present generation 
is as fruitful of evil as nearly any 
of its predecessors, This excellent 
lady, Miss Nightingale, shows what 
care and thought and self-sacrifice 
may be necessary to restore one 
sick or wounded man. And here 
we are creating sometimes in a 
single year a hundred thousand of 
such difficulties by needless and 
rofitless wars. The nations of 
urope are staggering under debt, 
and at the same time are creating 
with the utmost levity, additional 
burdens for themselves and their 
sterity. A loan is proposed, 
erhaps, a few centimes may be 
made by subscribing to it ; and the 
population hurries wildly to de- 
posit their savings in such a man- 
ner as to produce ultimately the 
greatest bane for their country, 
themselves, and their posterity. If 
any man, jostling angrily with his 
fellow-citizens in order that he may 
give in his five hundred francs be- 
fore the clock should strike a cer- 
tain hour, would but consider how 
those five hundred francs are to be 
spent, it might perhaps stay his 
hand, They are to go in gun- 
powder, bullets, bandages, tourni- 
quets and other surgical instru- 
ments, They are to raise huge 
mounds, which are ever afterwards 
to be an encumbrance on the 
earth. They are to buy beasts of 
burden which are to be swiftly 
slain. Is it worth while, he might 
say, for me to spend my hard- 
earned money in this way—the 
money which I have grudged to the 
cultivation of my fields, to the 
education of my children, and to 
all the little domestic pleasures 
which would often have made a 
laborious life proceed moresweetly? 
A remarkable thing, too, about 
these warlike follies and other op- 
pressions and vexations which are 




















































































































































































































































































































abundant in the world, is that 
mankind have so little time to 
spare for such proceedings. It is 
but a hand-to-mouth existence for 
the most favoured and prosperous 
nations, They have ever to dread 
the most serious calamities from 
natural causes, and are always un- 
prepared to meet them, Look at 
the large districts in various parts 
of the world which are dependent 
upon some one kind of tillage, or 
some one class of manufactures. 
Imagine what would become of the 
north of England if the cotton crop 
were to fail. See what does be- 
come of any vine-growing district 
when the vine is attacked by some 
small insect. Everywhere, though 
we do not perceive it, there is 
something which threatens us, as 
the possibility of an insufficient 
inundation of the Nile threatens 
the Egyptians; and little are we 

repared to meet such calamities! 
f men were in a secure state, we 
might imagine that they would 
then say—‘ Behold, we are assured 
of plenty; let us amuse ourselves 
by killing one another.’ At pre- 
sent, however, it is an amusement 
which we cannot afford. 

If other people besides husband- 
men knew something of the la- 
bours, troubles, and mishaps at- 
tending husbandry, it would make 
them much more anxious for the 
peace of the world. Even the great 
disturbers of mankind, if they had 
this knowledge, might be less prone 
to create disturbance. In the pre- 
sent system of the division of 
labour, many of us forget the pre- 
carious nature of even the best 
modes of agriculture. We do not 
absolutely believe that corn grows 
in the shop which supplies us with 
bread, but we think almost as little 
about agriculture as if the corn did 
grow in the shop. The incessant 
labour, the frequent reverses, the 
constant hazard which beset and 
endanger the supply of food, are 
seldom present to our minds until 
a time of scarcity comes down upon 
us. Of course it cannot be ex- 
pected that men should give much 
thought to anything but their own 
business; but still it would be a 
very wholesome way of thinking if 
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in spare moments they occasionally 
thought upon the toil and difficulty 
with which their supplies of food 
are raised, and how easily these 
supplies ~— be lessened or in- 


terrupted. The difference between 
a year of plenty and a year of 
scarcity in the harvests of England 


has been estimated at thirty mil- 
lions of money. With the hazard 
of such great disarrangements from 
natural causes present to our minds, 
we should be more cautious of 
creating artificial derangements in 
our affairs. A famine may easily 
conclude the fate of a dynasty or a 
government that has been ill-con- 
ducted or extravagant, and which 
only needs some strong external 
shock to be broken altogether into 
fragments. 

A similar statement holds good 
about moral and intellectual mat- 
ters. There is ever an increase of 
those persons who form what are 
called the dangerous classes. Even 
the intellectual progress of man- 
kind is not by any means assured ; 
and at this moment there is a 
visible stagnation, and there soon 
will be retrogression, in art, science, 
and literature, amongst those na- 
tions that are cursed with excessive 
military expenditure. It has been 
noticed that great works have often 
been produced in times of civil 
commotion. Nothing is more na- 
tural. There is then intellectual 
movement of all kinds. But when 
nations are undertaking large mili- 
tary enterprises for very small 
causes, instead of intellectual move- 
ment, there is nearly’sure to be in- 
tellectual stagnation. 

The little States of Greece, how- 
ever quarrelsome, had great causes 
to contend about. Whether aris- 
tocracy or democracy should pre- 
vail was a large question ; and many 
minds were then concerned in the 
political aspirations which led to 
the movements of armies. In a 
despotic State these movements, 
being ordered by one mind, or at 
least by a few minds, are mechanical 
in their operation upon the rest of 
the community; and, far from en- 
couraging thought, are nearly sure 
to depress, and ultimately to crush 
it. 
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My reverie continued. I said to 
myself,—Small is our gift of pro- 
phecy.—But one cannot help some- 
times trying to look into the future 
to see whether there is any comfort 
there. Are the official expounders 
of prophecy right, and are we near- 
ing some time of great trouble and 
distress of nations, or is it merely 
a normal state of human affairs 
that we are contemplating? Our 
fathers and grandfathers had before 
them a condition of things which 
—_ well have depressed them 
and made them believe that they 
were the inheritors of the latter 
days of this earth. They must 
often have been appalled by the 
pressure of want and by turbulence 
at home, while witnessing abroad 
the steady march apparently of 
universal conquest by one man, a 
man also of ‘ideas, and to whose 
ideas a million at least of human 
beings were to be sacrificed. The 
cynical poet Byron has said some- 
where, ‘ that man always has been 
a poor devil, and always will be.’ 
And Barrow, in his magnificent 
language, has thus summed up the 

—— evils which afflict man- 

ind, 


It hath always been, and it will ever 
be, an universal complaint and lamenta- 
tion, that the life of man and trouble are 
individual companions, continually, and 
closely sticking one to the other; that 
life and misery are but several names of 
the same thing; that our state here is 
nothing else but a combination of various 
evils (made up of cares, of labours, of 
dangers, of disappointments, of discords, 
of disquiets, of diseases, of manifold pains 
and sorrows); that all ages, from wailing 
infancy to querulous decrepitness, and all 
conditions, from the careful sceptre to the 
painful spade, are fraught with many 
great inconveniences peculiar to each of 
them; that all the face of the Earth is 
overspread with mischiefs as with a gene- 
ral and perpetual deluge; that nothing 
perfectly sound, nothing safe, nothing 
stable, nothing serene is here to be found; 
this with one sad voice all mankind re- 
soundeth; this our Poets are ever moan- 
fully singing, this our Philosophers do 
gravely inculcate; this the experience of 
all times loudly proclaimeth. 


It appears therefore that ours is 
no worse off than other ages, and 
that after all there may be progress 
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towards good, though hard to be 
perceived for any small portion, 
such as twenty, thirty, or forty 
—. of the world’s history. Our 

opes seem to me to depend upon 
the cultivation of the great masses 
of mankind, for into their hands 
power must ultimately fall. Will 
they be ready to receive it? is the 
question. 

What opportunities there are, 
though, at present for some of the 
individual men in great power. 
Look at the Emperor of Austria. 
What a career is before that man, 
which, however, he is not the least 
likely to perceive, Imagine him 
gifted with the sagacity of an 
ordinary English statesman. He 
would instantly abandon Venetia, 
or at any rate separate her govern- 
ment from his, placing it under the 
rule of some member of his im- 
perial family. He might still 
attach Hungary by giving the 
Hungarians all the freedom they 
require. He might consolidate 
Germany by a course of unselfish 
action in the affairs of the Ger- 
manic Confederation. His own 


especial provinces he might tran- 


quillize, content, and enrich. Let 
him but diminish the weight upon 
his resources of maintaining six or 
seven hundred thousand armed 
men ; and his empire, relieved from 
this excessive burden, would spring 
up again into prosperity. But to 
accomplish these ends he must do 
such things as would make the 
diplomatists and statesmen about 
him shudder and recoil. He must 
uproot a system of policy long 
pursued, but which he must boldly 
confess has not answered. In short, 
he must have some of the aspira- 
tions and perceptions of a man of 
genius. But alas, most men in 
power are so deplorably common- 
place! They go on in the old ways, 
endeavouring to tie together with 
ropes ironwork that has broken, 
and then expecting the machine, 
thus cobbled together, to work as if 
it were of uniform strength and 
durability. In such a position of 
affairs a madman would almost 
have more chance of success than 
a commonplace man of routine. 
Louis Napoleon is, in our opinion, 
F 
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only a shrewder specimen of a com- 
monplace person. His aims appear 
to be such as have been common in 
all ages, and he will only make 
more work instead of less for such 
ersons as Miss Mighiinenle. Far 
rom ‘redressing the forlorn ad- 
versity’ of the world, to use an ex- 
pression of the divineI have before 
uoted, he is likely to increase this 
orlorn adversity, and with all the 
lights gained from severe thought, 
imprisonment, and a youth spent 
in exile, is almost as much a slave 
of the past as any other monarch. 

Looking across the Atlantic, the 
aspect of affairs is not less dis- 
couraging, Slavery is not more 
wisely dealt with than it was thirty 
years ago ; and any one who cared 
to takea gloomy view of the world’s 
fortunes, might contend that there 
were as many signs of retrogression 
as of progress throughout the whole 
American continent. 

Much might be said on the other 
and more hopeful side. When 
anything wrong is done now, there 
is always a fine name for it: and 
that is somethi Despotism de- 
clares that it exists for the main- 
tenance of order, and pleads the 
cause of nationalities, en, again, 
there certainly is less of wilful 
cruelty throughout the world than 
there used to be, greatly less in the 
course of the last three hundred 
years ; and that perhaps is as much 
of progress as can safely be allowed 
to mankind in such a short period 
of time, There is less of torturing, 
mutilating, and decapitation ; and 
probably there is not anybody who 
wishes to kill any other body if he 
can get his own way completel 
without doing so, We are all 
willing to administer chloroform to 
our patients, so that they may be 
quiet and suffer less from any ope- 
ration which is requisite for our in- 
terests, and must therefore be per- 
severed in; but which need not, we 
think, be accompanied by any pain 
that can be avoided. There is 
surely a large advance in that, and 
an advance quite in accordance with 
the spirit of Miss Nightingale. 

After musing over the opportu- 
nities for furthering the world’s 
advancement, which are possessed 


by individual men in exalted station 
and ample power, I began to think 
of the possession of power gene- 
rally, andI said to myself, I cannot 
see what great pleasure there is in 
ruling other men, It is not as if 
men came to power by any law of 
fitness. For the most part a man 
obtains the place of a ruler because 
he is born to it, or near it. A few 
cut their way to the seat of regal 
state by the sword; and mostly 
they make but indifferent sove- 
reigns, They are apt to play the 
part of crowned generals rather 
than of wise kings. None but popes 
and the chiefs in savage tribes are 
chosen, ostensibly even, for their 
fitness, And as for popes, how 
many of them must have been in- 
clined to write such an epitaph for 
themselves as that which was 
written for himself by Adrian the 
Sixth: ‘ Hic situs est Adrianus VI,, 

ut nihil sili in vita infelicius 

unit; quam quod imperant’? It 
is true that a few persons in free 
States, after toilsome lives and the 
consumption of far more dirt than 
falls to the lot of ordinary men, 
rise to akind of power which, if not 
looked at too closely, seems not 
unenviable. They, too, often rise 
by means of a faculty which has 
nothing whatever to do with the 
faculty for ruling—namely, elo- 
quence. 

Seeing, therefore, that to be in 
the place of a ruler is mostly but 
little proof of any peculiar merit, 
the wonder is that men are so at- 
tached to this place. The best way 
of accounting for this phenomenon 
is to allege the profound dulness 
and dreariness of life. Men do not 
know what better to do, and so they 
go on scheming for power and 
maintaining themselves in power 
at all hazards. It shows, I think, 
the solid nature of the late Duke 
of Wellington, that when he was 
young, and talking with a number 
of other young men as to what each 
of them would like best, the duke 
said nothing about glory, or honour, 
or even promotion, but merely 
remarked that he should like to 
have a pension on the civil list. If 
we could pension off rulers when 
they had done something very 
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judicious in the way of ruling, and 
they would be content with retiring 

nsions, the affairs of the world 
would be much better administered. 
Future Miss Nightingales (for I 
always came back to her in my 
reverie) would not have to pay so 
much attention to military See. 
pitals. 

But then these ruling men would 
not have so large a space in history. 
Of all the delusions that beset us 
ee men, that is perhaps the most 

udicrously delusive, ‘A place in 
history!’ What is it often but 
to be elaborately misconceived 
and misrepresented by persons 
who have no knowledge what- 
ever of public affairs, and little 
or no perception of character ; 
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or to furnish a name on which 
certain qualities are hung accord- 
ing to the humours, the prejudices, 
or the partial knowledge of the 
historian? Is it worth while to sa- 
crifice one hour of one’s own life, or 
anybody else’s, in order to become 
a dried specimen, often ticketed 
wrongly, in that herbarium called 
history? But I am becoming sar- 
castic, and that is not a humour in 
accordance with the spirit of that 
wise and gentle book which led me 
into this reverie. Let us open the 
windows, to admit more light and 
air, and thus show some obedience 
to the maxims of our authoress, 
and prove that we have profited 
somewhat by the reading of these 
excellent Votes on Nursing. 


GRYLL GRANGE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HEADLONG HALL,’ 





CHAPTER XII. 
Ti det yap bvra Synrév, ixeredw, rroviv, 
TlAjy ndéwe Ziv rév Biov caS’ npépar, 
*Edy ixy Tic OwdSev. 2 2. 2 es 


Eig atprov dé pndé ppovrizey 6 re 


"Eorat . « 


PuitetaErus: Cynagis. 


I pray you, what can mortal man do better, 
Than live his daily life as pleasantly 

As daily means avail him? Life’s frail tenure 
Warns not to trust to-morrow. 


[HE next day Mr. Falconer was 
perfectly certain that Miss Gryll 
was not yet well enough to be re- 


moved. No one was anxious to - 


refute the proposition; they were 
all so well satisfied with the place 
and the company they were in, that 
they felt, the young lady included, a 
decided unwillingness to go. That 
day Miss Gryll came to dinner, and 
the next day she came to breakfast, 
and in the evening she joined in 
the music, and in short she was 
once more altogether herself; but 
Mr. Falconer continued to insist 
that the journey home would be 
too much for her. When this ex- 


cuse failed, he still entreated his 
new friends to remain; and so 
pene several days. At length 
fr. Gryll found he must resolve 


on departing, especially as the time 
had arrived when he expected some 
visitors. He urgently invited Mr. 
Falconer to visit him in return. 
The invitation was cordially ac- 
cepted, and in the meantime con- 
sdesaliie progress had been made 
in the Aristophanic comedy, 

Mr. Falconer, after the departure 
of his visitors, went up into his 
library. He took down one book 
after another, but they.did not fix 
his attention as they had used to do; 
he turned over the leaves of Homer, 
and read some passages about Circe; 
then took down Bojardo, and rea 
of Morgana and Falerina and 
Dragontina ; then took down Tasso 
and read of Armida. He would 
not look at Ariosto’s Alcina, be- 
cause her change into an old woman 
3F2 
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destroyed all the charm of the 
previous picture. He dwelt on 
the enchantresses, who remained 
in unaltered beauty. But even this 
he did only by fits and starts, and 
found himself continually wander- 
ing away towards a more enchant- 
ing reality. 

e descended to his bedroom, 
and meditated on ideal beauty in 
the portraits of Saint Catharine. 
But he could not help thinking 
that the ideal might i real, at 
least in one instance, and he 
wandered down into his drawing- 
room. There he sat absorbed in 
thought, till his two young hand- 
maids appeared with his luncheon. 
He smiled when he saw them, and 
sat down to the table as if nothing 
. had disturbed him. Then, taking 
his stick and his dog, he walke 
out into the forest. 

There was within moderate dis- 
tance a deep dell, in the bottom of 
which ran a rivulet, very small in 
dry weather, but in heavy rains 
becoming a torrent, which had worn 
itself a high-banked channel, wind- 
ing in fantastic curves from side 
to side of its narrow boundaries. 
Above this channel old forest-trees 
rose to a great height on both sides 
of the dell. The slope every here 
and there was broken by promon- 
tories which during centuries the 
fall of the softer portions of the 
soil had formed; and on these 
promontories were natural plat- 
forms, covered, as they were more 
or less accessible to the sun, with 
grass and moss and fern and fox- 
glove, and every variety of forest 
vegetation. These platforms were 
favourite resorts of deer, which 
imparted to the wild scene its own 
peculiar life. 

This was a scene in which, but 
for the deeper and deeper wear of 
the floods and the bolder falls of 
the promontories, time had made 
little change. The eyes of the 
twelfth century had seen it much 
as it appeared to those of the 
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nineteenth. The ghosts of departed 
ages might seem to pass through it 
in succession, with all their changes 
of faith and purpose and manners 
and costume. Toa man who loved 
to dwell in the past, there could 
not be a more congenial scene. 
One old oak stood in the centre of 
one of the green platforms, and a 
portion of its gnarled roots pre- 
sented a convenient seat. Mr, 
Falconer had frequently passed a 
day here when alone. The deer 
had become too accustomed to him 
to fly at his approach, and the dog 
had been too well disciplined to 
molest them, There he had sat 
for hours at a time, reading his 
favourite poets. There was no 
great poet with some of whose 
scenes this scenery did not har- 
monize, The deep woods that sur- 
rounded the dwelling of Circe, the 
obscure sylvan valle in which 
Dante met Virgil, the forest depths 
through which Angelica fled, the 
enchanted wood in which Rinaldo 
met the semblance of Armida, the 
forest-brook by which Jaques 
moralized over the wounded deer, 
were all reproduced in this single 
spot, and fancy peopled it at 
pleasure with nymphs and genii, 
fauns and satyrs, knights and 
ladies, friars, foresters, hunters, and 
huntress maids, till the whole 
diurnal world seemed to pass away 
like a vision. There, for him, 
Matilda had gathered flowers on 
the opposite bank;* Laura had 
risen from one of the little pools— 
resting-places of the stream—to 
seat herself in the shade ;+ Rosalind 
and Maid Marian had peeped forth 
from their alleys green ; all different 
in form, in feature, and in apparel; 
but now they were all one ; each, 
as she rose in imagination, pre- 
sentéd herself under the aspect of 
the newly-known Morgana. 
Finding his old imaginations thus 
disturbed, he arose and walked 
home. He dined alone, drank a 
bottle of Madeira as if it had been 


* Dante: Purgatorio, c. 28. 
+ Or in forma di Ninfa o d’altra Diva, 
Che del pit chiaro fondo di Sorga esca, 
E pongasi a seder in sulla riva. 


Perrarca : Sonetto 240. 
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so much water, summoned the 
seven sisters to the drawing-room 
earlier, and detained them later 
than usual, till their music and its 
old associations had restored him 
to something like tranyuillity. He 
had always placed the swmmum 
bonum of life in tranquillity and 
not in excitement. e felt that 
his path was now crossed by a dis- 
turbing force, and determined to 
use his utmost exertions to avoid 
exposing himself again to its in- 
fluence. 

In this mood the Reverend Doctor 
Opimian found him one morning 
in the library, reading. He sprang 
up to meet the divine, exclaiming, 
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‘Ah, dear Doctor, I am very glad 

to see you. Have you any es- 
ecial favourite among the Odes of 
indar ? 

The Doctor thought this an odd 
question for the first salutation. 
He had expected that the first in- 
quiry would have been for the fair 
convalescent. He divined that the 
evasion of this subject was the 
result of an inward struggle. He 
thought it would be best to fall in 
with the mood of the questioner, 
and said, ‘Charles Fox’s favourite 
is said to have been the second 
Olympic ; I am not sure that there 
is, or can be, anything better. 
What say you? 


MR. FALCONER, 
It may be that something in it touches a peculiar tone of feeling ; 
but to me there is nothing like the ninth Pythian. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
I can understand your fancy for that ode. You see an image of ideal 


beauty in the nymph Cyrene. 


MR, FALCONER. 
‘Hidden are the keys of wise persuasion of sacred endearments,* 
seems a strange phrase in English ; but in Greek the words invest a 
charming sentiment with singular grace. Fit words to words as closely 


as we may, the difference of the mind which utters them fails to repro- 
duce the true semblance of the thought. The difference of the effect, 
‘empress 4 as in this instance, by exactly corresponding words, can only 


e traced to the essential difference of the Greek and the English mind. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

And indeed, as with the words so with the image. We are charmed 
by Cyrene wrestling with the lion; but we should scarcely choose an 
English girl so doing as the type of ideal beauty. 

MR. FALCONER, 

We must draw the image of Cyrene, not from an English girl, but 
from a Greek statue. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

Unless a man is in love, and then to him all images of beauty take 
something of the form and features of his mistress, 

MR. FALCONER, 

That is to say, a man in love sees everything through a false medium, 
It must be a dreadful calamity to be in love. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 

Surely not, when all goes well with it, 

MR. FALCONER. 
To me it would be the worst of all mischances. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Every man must be subject to Love once in his life. It is‘useless to 
contend with him. ‘Love,’ says Sophocles, ‘is unconquered in battle, 
and keeps his watch in the soft cheeks of beauty.’t 


* Kpumrai rdaidec ivi copac TeSovg ispay gidorarwr. 
+ "Epwe avixare paxay, x.7.\.—Antigone. 
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MR. FALCONER. ‘ 

I am afraid, Doctor, the Morgana to whom you have introduced me 
is . veritable enchantress, You find me here, determined to avoid the 
spe 

. THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

Pardon me. You were introduced, as Jupiter was to Semele, by 

thunder and lightning, which was, happily, not quite as fatal. 
MR, FALCONER. 

I must guard against its being as fatal in a different sense ; otherwise 
I may be myself the triste bidental.* I have aimed at living, like an 
ancient Epicurean, a life of tranquillity. I had thought myself armed 
with triple brass against the folds of a three-formed Chimera, What 
with classical studies, and rural walks, and a domestic society peculiarly 
my own, I led what I considered the perfection of life: ‘days so like 
each other they could not be remembered.’+ 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


It is vain to make schemes of life. The world will have its slaves, 
and so will Love. 
Say, if you can, in what you cannot change. 
For such the mind of man, as is the day 
The Sire of Gods and men brings over him.t 


MR, FALCONER, 


I presume, Doctor, from the complacency with which you speak of 
Love, you have had no cause to complain of him. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Quite the contrary. I have been an exception to the rule, that 
*The course of true love never did run aaa Nothing could run 
more smooth than mine. I was in love. I proposed. I was accepted. 
No crossings before. No bickerings after, I drew a prize in the lottery 
of marriage. 
MR. FALCONER. 
It strikes me, Doctor, that the lady may say as much, 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


I have made it my study to give her cause to say so, And I have 
found my reward. 


MR, FALCONER, 


_ Still, yours is an exceptional case, For, as far as my reading and 
limited observation have shown me, there are few happy marriages. It 
has been said by an old comic poet, that ‘a man, who brings a wife into 
his house, brings into it with her either a good or an evil genius.§ And 
I may add from Juvenal : ‘The Gods only know which it will be.’ 


* Bidental is usually a place struck by lightning : thence enclosed, and the soil 
forbidden to be moved. Persius uses it for a person so killed. 
+ Worvsworts : The Brothers. 
+ Quid placet aut odio est, quod non mutabile credas ? 
Totog yap véoc ioriv imtySoviwy avSporwy, 
Oiov ix’ jpap dyyot rari avipwy re Sewy Te. 
These two quotations form the motto of Kxient’s Principles of Taste. 
§ “Oray yap Gdoxor tic dépouc dyy méorg, 
obvx we Soxei yuvaixa Kap Pave povor, 
épod dé 790’ Exrecoxopi~erar AaBwr 
kai daipor’ Hroe yonoroy H rovvayrior. 
Tueoprctes : apud Stobacum. 
|| Conjugium petimus partumque uxoris, at illis 
Notum, qui pueri, qualisque futura sit uxor. 
Juv. Sat. x. 352-3. 
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THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

Well, the time advances for the production of our Aristophanic 
comedy, and independently of your promise to visit the Grange, and 
their earnest desire to see you, you ought to be there to assist in the 
preliminary arrangements, 

MR. FALCONER. 


Before you eame, I had determined not to go; for to tell you the 
truth, I am afraid of falling in love. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
It is not such a fearful matter. Many have been the better for it. 
Many have been cured of it, It is one of those disorders, which every- 
one must have once, 


MR. FALCONER, 
The later the better. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
No; the later the worse, if it falls into a season when it cannot be 
reciprocated, 
MR. FALCONER, 


That is just the season forit, If I were sure it would not be reci- 
procated, I think I should be content to have gone through it. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
Do you think it would be reciprocated ? 


MR, FALCONER. 
Oh! no, I only think it possible that it might be. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
Well, there is a gentleman doing his best to bring about your wish. 


MR. FALCONER. 

Indeed ! who? 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

A visitor at the Grange, who seems in great favour with both uncle 
and niece—Lord Curryfin. 

MR. FALCONER. 

Lord Curtyfin! I never heard you speak of him, but as a person to 
be laughed at. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

That was 7 impression of him, before I knew him. Barring his 
absurdities, in the way of lecturing on fish, and of shining in absurd 
company in the science of pantopragmatics, he has very much to recom- 
mend him: and I discover in him one quality, which is invaluable. He 
does all he can to make himself agreeable to all about him, and he has 
great tact in seeing how to doit. In any intimate relation of life—with 
a reasonable wife, for instance, he would be the pink of a good husband. 


_ The Doctor was playing, not altogether unconsciously, the part of an 
innocent Iago. He said only what was true, and he said it with a good 
purpose ; for with all his repeated resolutions against match-making, he 
could not dismiss from his mind the wish to see his young friends come 
together ; and he would not have liked to see Lord Curryfin carry off the 
prize through Mr, Falconer’s neglect of his opportunity. Jealousy being 
the test of love, he thought a spice of it might be not unseasonably 
thrown in. 
MR. FALCONER. 

Notwithstanding your example, Doctor, love is to be avoided, because 
marriage is at best a dangerous experiment. The experience of all time 
demonstrates that it is seldom a happy condition. Jupiter and Juno, to 
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begin with; Venus and Vulcan. Fictions, to be sure, but they show 
Homer's view of the conjugal state. Agamemnon in the shades, though 
he congratulates Ulysses on his good fortune in having an excellent wife, 
advises him not to trust even her too far. Come down to realities, even 
to the masters of the wise: Socrates with Xantippe ; Euripides with his 
two wives, who made him a woman-hater ; Cicero, who was divorced ; 
Marcus Aurelius,—Travel downwards : Dante, who, when he left Florence, 
left his wife behind him ; Milton, whose first wife ran away from him ; 
Shakspeare, who scarcely shines in the light of a happy husband. And 
if such be the lot of the lights of the world, what can humbler men 
expect ? 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

You have given two or three heads of a catalogue which, I admit, 
might be largely extended. You can never read a history, you can never 
open a newspaper, without seeing some example of unhappy marriage. 
But the conspicuous are not the frequent. In the quiet path of every- 
day life—the secretum iter et fallentis semita vite—I could show you many 
couples, of whom the components are really comforts and helpmates to 
each other. Then, above all things, children. The great blessing of old 
age, the one that never fails, if all else fail, is a daughter. 


MR. FALCONER. 
All daughters are not good. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

Most are, Of all relations in life, it is the least disappointing: where 
parents do not so treat theirdaughters as to alienate their affections, 
which unhappily many do. 

MR. FALCONER. 

You do not say so much for sons. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
Young men are ambitious, self-willed, self-indulgent, easily corrupted 
by bad example, of which there is always too much. I cannot say much 


for those of the present day, though it is not absolutely destitute of good 
specimens, 


MR, FALCONER, 
You know what Paterculus says of those of his own day. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

‘ The faith of wives towards the proscribed was great ; of freed-men, 
middling ; of slaves, some; of sons, none.’* So he says; but there was 
some: for example, of the sons of Marius and Cicero. You may observe, 
by the way, he gives the first place to the wives, 

MR. FALCONER. 

Well, that is a lottery in which every man must take his chance. 
But my scheme of life was perfect. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

Perhaps there is something to be said against condemning seven 
young women to celibacy. 

MR. FALCONER. 

But if such were their choice—— 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 

No doubt there are many reasons why they should prefer the con- 
dition they are placed in to the ordinary chances of marriage: but after 


all, to be married is the natural aspiration of a young woman, and if 
favourable conditions presented themselves— 


* Id tamen notandum est, fuisse in proscriptos uxorum fidem summam, libertorum 
mediam, servorum aliquam, filiorum nullam.—Partercuuus : 1, ii. c. 67. 
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MR. FALCONER. 
Conditions suitable to their education are scarcely compatible with 


their social position. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

They have been educated to be both useful and ornamental. The 
ornamental need not, and in their case certainly does not, damage the 
useful, which in itself would procure them suitable matches, 

Mr. Falconer shook his head, and after a brief pause poured out a 
volume of quotations, demonstrating the general unhappiness of marriage. 


The Doctor responded b 
paused to take breath. 


as many demonstrating the contrary. He 
th laughed heartily. 


But the result of the 


discussion and the laughter was, that Mr. Falconer was curious to see 
Lord Curryfin, and would therefore go to Gryll Grange. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tle potens sui 


Laetusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse, Vixi: cras vel atra 

Nube polum pater occupato, 

Vel sole puro: non tamen irritum 
Quodcumque retro est efficiet ; neque 
Diffinget infectumque reddet, 

Quod fugiens semel hora vexit. 


Hor. Carm. iii. 29. 


Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own: 

He who, secure within, can say, 

To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 

Be storm, or calm, or rain, or shine, 

The joys I have possessed in spite of fate are mine. 
Not heaven itself upon the past has power, 

But what has been has been, and I have had my hour. 


A LARGE party was assembled 
at the Grange. Among them 
were some of the young ladies who 
were to form the chorus; one 
elderly spinster, Miss Ilex, who 
passed more than half her life in 
visits, and was everywhere wel- 
come, being always good-humoured, 
agreeable in conversation, having 
much knowledge of society, good 
sense in matters of conduct, good 
taste and knowledge in music; 
sound judgment in dress, which 
alone sufficed to make her valuable 
to young ladies ; a fair amount of 
reading, old and new ; and on most 
subjects an opinion of her own, 
for which she had always some- 


DrypEN. 


thing to say; Mr. MacBorrowdale, 
an old friend of Mr. Gryll, a gentle- 
man who comprised in himself all 
that Scotland had ever been sup- 
posed to possess of mental, moral 
and political philosophy; ‘An 

et he bore it not about; not ‘as 

eing loth to wear it out,* but be- 
cause he held that there was atime 
for all things, and that dinner was 
the time for joviality, and not for 
argument; Mr. Minim, the ama- 
teur composer of the music for 
the comedy; Mr. Pallet, the ama- 
teur painter of the scenery, and 
last, not least, the newly made ac- 
quaintance, Lord Curryfin. 

Lord Curryfin was a man about 


* Tis true, although he had much wit, 
He was very shy of using it, 
As being loth to wear it out ; 
And therefore bore it not about, 
Except on holidays or so, 
As men their best apparel do. 


HupIpras. 
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thirty years of age, with a .good 
person, handsome features, a power- 
ful voice, and an agreeable de- 
livery. He had a strong memory, 
much power of application, and a 
facility of learning rapidly what- 
ever he turned his mind to. But 
with all this, he valued what he 
learned less for the ee which 
he derived from the acquisition, 
than from the effect which it en- 
abled him to produce on others. 
He liked to shine in conversation, 
and there was scarcely a subject 
which could be mooted in any 
society, on which his multifarious 
attainments did not qualify him to 
say something. He was readily 
taken by novelty in doctrine, and 
followed a new lead with great 
ew ; and in this way he 

ad been caught by the science of 
antopragmatics, and firmly be- 
eved for a time, that a scientific 
organization for teaching every- 
body everything, would cure all 
the evils of society. But-being one 
of those ‘over sharp wits whose 
edges are very soon turned,’ he did 
not adhere to any opinion with 
sufficient earnestness to be on any 
occasion betrayed into intemper- 
ance in maintaining it. So far 


from this, if he found any unfor- 
tunate opinion in a hopeless mino- 


rity of the company he happened 
to be in, he was often chivalrous 
enough to come to its aid, and see 
what could be said for it. When 
lecturing became a mania, he had 
taken to lecturing; and looking 
about for an unoccupied subject, 
he had lighted on the natural his- 
tory of fish, in which he soon be- 
came sufficiently proficient toamuse 
the ladies, and astonish the fisher- 
men, in any sea-side place of 
fashionable resort. Here he always 
arranged his lecture-room, so that 
the gentility of his audience could 
sit on a platform, and the natives 
in a gallery above, and that thus 
the fishy and tarry odours which 
the latter were most likely to 
bring with them, might ascend 
into the upper air, and not mingle 
with the more delicate fragrances 
that surrounded the select com- 
pany below. He took a summer 
tour to several watering-places, and 
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was thoroughly satisfied with his 
success. The fishermen at first 
did not take cordially to him ; but 
their wives attended from curiosity, 
and brought their husbands with 
them on nights not favourable to 
fishing; and by degrees he won 
on their attention, and they took 
pleasure in hearing him, though 
they learned nothing from him 
that was of any use in their trade, 
But he seemed to exalt their art in 
the eyes of themselves and others, 
and he told them some pleasant 
anecdotes of strange fish, and of 
perilous adventures of some of 
their own craft, which led in due 
time to the crowding of his gallery. 
The ladies went, as they always 
will go, to lectures, where they 
fancy they learn something, 
whether they learn anything or 
not ; and on these occasions, not 
merely to hear the lecturer, but to 
be seen by him. To them, how- 
ever attractive the lecture might 
have been, the lecturer was more 
so. He was an irresistible tempta- 
tion to matrons with marriageable 
daughters, and wherever he 
sojourned he was overwhelmed 
with invitations. It was a contest 
who should have him to dinner, 
and in the simplicity of his heart, 
he ascribed to admiration of his 
science and eloquence, all the 
courtesies and compliments with 
which he was everywhere received. 
He did not like to receive un- 
returned favours, and never left a 
place in which he had accepted 
many invitations, without giving 
in return a ball and supper on a 
scale of great munificence ; which 
filled up the measure of his popu- 
larity, and left on all his guests 
a very enduring impression of a 
desire to see him again. 

So his time passed pleasantly, 
with a heart untouched by either 
love or care, till he fell in ata 
dinner party with the Reverend 
Doctor Opimian, The Doctor spoke 
of Gryll Grange and the Aristo- 
phanic comedy which was to be 
sroduced at Christmas, and Lord 

urryfin, with his usual desire to 
have a finger in every pie, expressed 
an earnest wish to be introduced 
to the Squire. This was no diffi- 
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cult matter. The Doctor had 
uickly brou ht it about, and Lord 

rryfin had gone over in the 
Doctor's company to pass a few 
days at the Grange. Here, in a 
very short time, he had made him- 
sal completely at home; and had 
taken on himself the office of archi- 
tect, to superintend the construc- 
tion of the theatre, receiving with 
due deference instructions on the 
subject from the Reverend Doctor 
Opimian. 

Sufficient progress had been 
made in the comedy for the painter 
and musician to begin work on 
their respective portions; and Lord 
Curryfin, whose heart was in his 
work, passed whole mornings in 
indefatigable attention to the pro- 
gress of the building. It was near 
the house, and was to be approached 
by a covered way. It was aminia- 
ture of the Athenian theatre, from 
which it differed in having a roof, 
but it resembled it in the arrange- 
ments of the — and orchestra, 
and in the graduated series of 
‘semicircular seats for the audience. 


When dinner was announced, Mr, 
Gryll took m Miss Ilex. Miss 
Gryll, of course, took the arm of 
Lord Curryfin. Mr. Falconer took 
in one of the young ladies and 
laced her on the left hand of the 
ost. The Reverend Doctor Opi- 
mian took in another, and was con- 


‘sequently seated between her and 


Miss Ilex. Mr. Falconer was thus 
as far removed as possible from the 
young lady of the house, and was 
consequently, though he struggled 
as much as possible against it, fre- 
quently distrait, unconsciously and 
unwillingly observing Miss Gryll 
and Lord Curryfin, and making 
occasional observations very wide 
of the mark to the fair damsels on 
his right and left, who set him 
down in their minds for a very odd 
young man. The soup and fish 
were discussed in comparative 
silence ; the entrées not much other- 
wise ; but suddenly a jubilant ex- 

ression from Mr. MacBorrowdale 

ailed the disclosure of a large 
sirloin of beef which figured be- 
fore Mr. Gryll. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 
You are a man of taste, Mr. Gryll. That is a handsomer ornament of 


a dinner-table than clusters of nosegays, and all sorts of uneatable deco- 
rations. I detest and abominate the idea of a Siberian dinner, where 
you just look on fiddle-faddles, while your dinner is behind a screen, 
and you are served with rations like a pauper. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


I quite agree with Mr. MacBorrowdale. Ilike to see mydinner. And 
herein I rejoice to have Addison on my side ; for I remember a paper, in 
which he objects to having roast beef placed on a sideboard. Even in 
his day it had been displaced to make way for some incomprehensible 
French dishes, among which he could find nothing to eat.* I do not 
know what he would have said to its being placed altogether out of 
sight. Still there is something to be said on the other side. There 
is hardly one gentleman in twenty who knows how to carve ; and as to 
ladies, though they did know once on a time, they do notnow. What 
can be more pitiable than the right-hand man of the lady of the house, 
awkward enough in himself, with the dish twisted round to him in the 
most awkward possible position, digging in unutterable mortification for 
a joint which he cannot find, and wishing the unanatomisable volaille 

d a Russian screen with the footmen ? 


* I was now in great hunger and confusion, when I thought I smelled the 
agreeable savour of roast beef ; but could not tell from which dish it arose, though I 
did not question but it lay disguised in one of them, Upon turning my head I saw a 
noble sirloin on the side-table, smoking in the most delicious manner. I had recourse 
to it more than once, and could not see without some indignation that substantial 
English dish banished in so ignominious a manner, to make way for French 
kickshaws.—Tatler,.No. 148. 
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MR, MACBORROWDALE, 


I still like to see the volatile. It might be put on table with its joints 
divided. 


MR, GRYLL. 


As that turkey-poult is, Mr. MacBorrowdale ; which gives my niece 
no trouble ; but the precaution is not necessary with such a right-hand 
man as Lord Curryfin, who carves to perfection. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 


Your arrangements are perfect. At the last of these Siberian dinners 
at which I had the misfortune to be present, I had offered me, for two 
of my rations, the tail of a mullet and the drum-stick of a fowl. Men 
who carve behind screens ought to pass a competitive examination before 
a jury of gastronomers. Men who carve at a table are drilled by degrees 
into something like tolerable operators by the mere shame of the public 
process. 


MR, GRYLL. 
_ I will guarantee you against a Siberian dinner, whenever you dine 
with me. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Mr. Gryll is a true conservative in dining. 


MR. GRYLL, 


A true conservative, I hope. Not what a soi-disant conservative is 
practically : a man who sails under national colours, hauls them down, 
and hoists the enemy’s. I like old customs. I like a glass of wine with 
a friend. What say you, Doctor? Mr. MacBorrowdale will join us? 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 
Most willingly. 


MISS GRYLL. 


My uncle and the Doctor have got as usual into a discussion, to the 
great amusement of the old lady, who sits between them and says 
nothing. 

LORD CURRYFIN. 

Perhaps their discusssion is too recondite for her. 


MISS GRYLL, 


No; they never talk before ladies of any subject in which ladies 
cannot join. And she has plenty to say for herself when she pleases. 
But when conversation pleases her, she likes to listen and be silent. It 
strikes me, by a few words that float this way, that they are discussing 
the Art of Dining. She ought to be a proficient in it, for she lives much 
in the world, and has met as many persons whom she is equally willing 
either to meet to-morrow, or never to meet again, as any regular dineur 
en ville, And indeed that is the price that must be paid for society. 
Whatever difference of character may lie under the surface, the persons 
you meet in its circles are externally others yet the same: the same 
dress, the same manners, the same tastes and opinions, real or assumed. 
Strongly defined characteristic differences are so few, and artificial 
general resemblances so many, that in every party you may always make 
out the same theatrical company. It is like the flowing of a river: it is 
always different water, but you do not see the difference, 


LORD CURRYFIN. 

For my part, I do not like these monotonous exteriors, I like visible 
character. ow, in your party here, there is a good deal of character. 
Your uncle and Mr, MacBorrowdale are characters. Then the Reverend 
Doctor Opimian, He is not a man made to pattern. He is simple- 
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minded, learned, tolerant, and the quintessence of bonhommie. The 
young gentleman who arrived to-day, the Hermit of the Folly, is evidently 
acharacter. I flatter myself, I am a character (laughing). 


MISS GRYLL (laughing). 


Indeed you are, or rather many characters in one. I never knew a 
man of such infinite variety. You seem always to present yourself in 
the aspect in which those you are with would best wish to see you. 

There was some ambiguity in the compliment; but Lord Curryfin 
took it as implying that his aspect in all its variety was agreeable to the 
young lady. He did not dream of a rival in the Hermit of the Folly. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Od didrog, d¢ Kparijot rapa TE oivoTOTaZwy 
Neixea kai wédenov Caxpudevra déyet, 

"AXN’ Doric, Movetwy re kai dyad dap’ ’Adpodirne 
Suppicywy, sparc pyjoKerae evpoocvyne. 

ANACREON. 

I love not him, who o’er the wine-cup’s flow 

Talks but of war, and strife, and scenes of woe: 

But him, who can the Muses’ gifts employ, 

To mingle love and song with festal joy. 


[HE dinner and dessert passed away. The ladies retired to the 
drawing-room ; the gentlemen discoursed over their wine. Mr. Mac- 
Borrowdale pronounced an eulogium on the port, which was cordially 
echoed by the divine in regard to the claret. 


MR, FALCONER, 


Doctor, your tastes and sympathies are very much with the Greeks; 
but I doubt if you would have liked their wine. Condiments of sea- 
water and turpentine must have given it an odd flavour; and mixing 
water with it, in the proportion of three to one, must have reduced the 
strength of merely fermented liquor to something like the smallest ale of 
Christophero Sly. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


I must say I should not like to put either salt-water or turpentine 
into this claret: they would not improve its bouquet; nor to dilute it 
with any portion of water; it has to my mind, as it is, just the strength 
it ought to have, and no more. But the Greek taste was so exquisite in 
all matters in which we can bring it to the test, as to justify a strong 
presumption that in matters in which we cannot test it, it was equally 
correct. Salt-water and turpentine do not suit our wine: it does not 
follow that theirs had not in it some basis of contrast, which may have 
made them pleasant in combination. And it was only a few of their 
wines that were so treated. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 

Then it could not have been much like their drink of the present 
day. ‘My master cannot be right in his mind, said Lord Byron’s man 
Fletcher, ‘ or he would not have left Italy, where we had everything, to 
go to a country of savages; there is nothing to eat in Greece but tough 
billy-goats, or to drink ‘but spirits of turpentine.”* 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


_ There is an ambiguous present, which somewhat perplexes me, in an 
epigram of Rhianus, ‘ Here is a vessel of half-wine half-turpentine, and 
a singularly lean specimen of kid: the sender, Hippocrates, is worthy of 


* Trelawny’s Recollections, 
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all praise. * Perhaps this was a Doctor’s present to a patient. Alczus, 
Anacreon, and Nonnus could not have sung as they did under the inspj- 
ration of spirit of turpentine. We learn from Athenzeus, and Pliny, and 
the old comedians, that the Greeks had a vast variety of wine, enough to 
suit every variety of taste: I infer the unknown from the known. We 
know little of their music. I have no doubt it was as excellent in its 
kind as their sculpture. 
MR. MINIM. 

T can scarcely think that, sir. They seem to have had only the minor 
key, and to have known no more of counterpoint than they did of per- 
spective. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

Their system of painting did not require perspective. Their main 
subject was on one foreground. Buildings, bg trees, served simply to 
indicate, not to delineate, the scene. 


MR. FALCONER. 


I must demur to their having only the minor key. The natural ascent 
of the voice is in the major key, and with their exquisite sensibility to 
sound they could not have missed the obvious expression of cheerfulness, 
With their three scales, diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic, they must 
have exhausted every possible expression of feeling. Their scales were 
in true intervals: they had really major and minor tones: we have 
neither, but a confusion of both. They had both sharps and flats: we 
have neither, but a mere set of semitones, which serve for both. In their 
enharmonic scale the fineness of their ear perceived distinctions, which 
are lost on the coarseness of ours. 


MR. MINIM. 


With all that they never got beyond melody. They had no harmony, 
in our sense, They sang only in unisons and octaves. 


MR, FALCONER, 


It is not clear that they did not sing in fifths. As to harmony in our 
sense, I will not go so far as to say with Ritson, that the only use of the 
harmony is to spoil the melody ; but I will say, that to my taste a simple 
accompaniment, in strict subordination to the melody, is far more agree- 
able than that Niagara of sound under which it is now the fashion to 
bury it. 

MR. MINIM. 

In that case, you would prefer a song with a simple pianoforte 

accompaniment to the same song on the Italian stage, 


MR. FALCONER. 

Asong sung with feeling and expression is good, however accompanied. 
Otherwise, the piano-forte is not much to my mind. All its intervals 
are false, and temperament is a poor substitute for natural intonation. 
Then its incapability of sustaining a note has led, as the only means of 
producing effect, to those infinitesimal subdivisions of sound, in which all 
sentiment and expression are twittered and frittered into nothingness, 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

I quite agree with you. The other day a band passed my gate playing 
‘The Campbells are coming; but instead of the fine old Scotch lilt, and 
the emphasis on ‘Oh6! oh6! what they actually played was, ‘The 
Ca-a-a-a-ampbells are co-0-0-o-ming, Oh-o-ho-o-o/ Oh-o-ho-o-o!’ I 

* “Husov piv ricone xwvirdoc, iysov 5 oivou, 
’Aoyiv’, arpexiwe id Adyuvog Exe" 
Aerrorépne & ob« oid ipigov xptag* rripy Oye rina 
AiveioSat wavrwy akc ‘Immoxparne. 
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thought to myself: There is the essence and quintessence of modern 
music, I like the old organ-music such as it was, when there were no 
keys but © and F, and every note responded to a syllable. The effect of 
the prolonged and sustained sound must have been truly magnificent ; 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swelled the note of praise, 
Who cares to hear sacred music on a piano? 


MR. MINIM, 

Yet I must say that there is a great charm in that brilliancy of exe- 
cution, which is an exclusively modern and very modern accomplishment, 
MR, FALCONER, 

To those who perceive it. All things are as they are perceived. To 
me music has no charm without expression. 

LORD CURRYFIN (who, having observed Mr, MacBorRowDALer’s determina- 
tion not to be drawn into an argument, amused himself with asking his 
opinion on all subjects), 

What is your opinion, Mr. MacBorrowdale? 

MR. MACBORROWDALE. 
T hold to the opinion I have already expressed, that this is as good 
a glass of port as ever I tasted. 
LORD CURRYFIN. —— 
I mean your opinion of modern music and musical instruments, 
MR. MACBORROWDALE. 

The organ is very good for on which I never sing, and the piano- 
forte for jigs, which I never dance, And if I were not to hear either 
of them from January to December, I should not complain of the 
privation. 

LORD CURRYFIN. 


You are an utilitarian, Mr. MacBorrowdale, You are all for utility— 
public utility—and you see none in music, 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 

Nay, not exactly so. If devotion is good, if cheerfulness is good, and 
if music promotes each of them in proper time and place, music is useful, 
If I am as devout without the organ, and as cheerful without the piano, 
as I ever should be with them, that may be the defect of my head or my 
ear. I am not for forcing my tastes or no-tastes on other people. Let 
every man enjoy himself in his own way, while he does not annoy others, 
I would not deprive you of your enjoyment of a brilliant symphony, and 
T hope you wold not deprive me of my enjoyment of a glass of old wine, 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
‘Tres mihi convive prope dissentire videntur, 
Poscentes vario multum diversa palato,’* 
MR. FALCONER. 
Nor our reverend friend of the pleasure of a classical quotation. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

And the utility, too, sir: for I think I am indebted to one for the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. 

MR. FALCONER, 


When you did me the honour to compare my house to the Palace of 
Circe. The gain was mine. 


* Three guests dissent most widely in their wishes : 
With different taste they call for different dishes, 
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MR. PALLET. 
You admit, sir, that the Greeks had no knowledge of perspective. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

Observing, that they had no need of it. Their subject was a fore- 
ground like a relievo. “Their background was a symbol, not a represen- 
tation. ‘No knowledge’ is perhaps too strong. They had it where it 
was essential. They drew a peristyle, as it appeared to the eye, as accu- 
rately as we can do. In short, they gave to each distinct object its own 
proper perspective, but to separate objects they did not give their 
relative perspective, for the reason I have given, that they did not need it, 


MR. FALCONER. 

There is to me one great charm in their painting, as we may judge 
from the specimens in Pompeii, which, though not their greatest works, 
indicate their school, They never crowded their canvas with figures. 
They presented one, two, three, four, or, at most, five persons, preferring 
one, and rarely exceeding three. These persons were never lost in the 
profusion of scenery, dress, and decoration. They had clearly-defined 
outlines, and were agreeable objects from any part of the room in which 
they were placed. 

MR. PALLET. 
They must have lost much in beauty of detail. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Therein is the essential difference of ancient and modern taste. 
Simple beauty—of idea in poetry, of sound in music, of figures in paint- 
ing—was their great characteristic. Ours is detail in all these matters, 
overwhelming detail. We have not grand outlines for the imagination 
of the spectator or hearer to fill up: his imagination has no play of its 
own: it is overloaded with minutve and kaleidoscopical colours. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


Detail has its own beauty. I have admired a Dutch picture of a 
butcher’s shop, where all the charm was in detail. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


I cannot admire anything of the kind. I must take pleasure in the 
thing represented before I can derive any from the representation. 


MR. PALLET. 

I am afraid, sir, as our favourite studies all lead us to extreme 
opinions, you think the Greek painting was the better for not having 
perspective, and the Greek music for not having harmony. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 

I think they had as much perspective and as much harmony as was 
consistent with that simplicity, which characterized their painting and 
music as much as their sculpture and poetry. 

LORD CURRYFIN. 

What is your opinion, Mr. MacBorrowdale ? 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 
I think you may just buz that bottle before you. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 
I mean your opinion of Greek perspective? 


MR, MACBORROWDALE. 


Troth, I am of opinion that a bottle looks smaller at a distance than 


when it is close by, and I prefer it as a full-sized object in the fore- 
ground, 
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LORD CURRYFIN. 


I have often wondered that a gentleman so well qualified as you are 
to discuss all subjects should so carefully avoid discussing any. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 

After dinner, my lord, after dinner. I work hard all the morning at 
serious things, sometimes till I get a headache, which, however, does not 
often trouble me. After dinner I like to crack my bottle and chirp and 
talk nonsense, and fit myself for the company of Jack of Dover. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 
Jack of Dover! Who was he? 


MR. MACBORROWDALE, 


He was a man who travelled in search of a greater fool than himself, 
and did not find him.* 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 

He must have lived in odd times. In our days he would not have 
gone far without falling in with a teetotaller, or a decimal coinage man 
or a school-for-all man, or a competitive examination man, who would 
not allow a drayman to lower a barrel into a cellar unless he could 
expound the mathematical principles by which he performed the 
operation. 

MR. MACBORROWDALE, 

Nay, that is all pragmatical fooling. The fooling Jack looked for was 
jovial fooling, fooling to the top of his bent, excellent fooling, which, 
under the semblance of folly, was both merry and wise. He did not 
look for mere unmixed folly, of which there never was a deficiency. 
The fool he looked for was one which it takes a wise man to make—a 
Shakspearian fool.t 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


In that sense he might travel far, and return, as he did in his own 
day, without having found the fool he looked for. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE, 


A teetotaller! Well! He is the true Heautontimorumenos, the self- 
punisher, with a jug of toast-and-water for his Christmas wassail. 
far his folly is merely pitiable, but his intolerance makes it offensive. 
He cannot enjoy his own tipple unless he can deprive me of mine. 
A fox that has lost his tail, There is no tyrant like a thorough-paced 
reformer. I drink to his own reformation. 


MR. GRYLL, 


He is like Bababec’s faquir, who sat in a chair full of nails, pour 
avoir de la considération. But the faquir did not want others to do the 
same. He wanted all the consideration for himself, and kept all the 
nails for himself, If these meddlers would do the like by their toast- 
and-water, nobody would begrudge it them. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Now, sir, if the man who has fooled the eae number of persons 
to the top of their bent were to be adjudged the fittest companion for 
Jack of Dover, you would find him in a distinguished meddler with 


* Jacke of Dover, His Quest of Inquirie, or His Privy Search for the Veriest 
Foole in England. London. 1604. Reprinted for the Percy Society. 1842. 
+ Oeuvre, ma foi, od n’est facile atteindre : 
Pourtant qu’il faut parfaitement sage étre, 
Pour le vrai fol bien naivement feindre. 
EvrraPEL, p. 28. 
VOL, LXI, NO, CCCLXVL 3G 
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everything, who has been for half a century the merry-andrew of a vast 
arena, which he calls moral and political science, but which has in it a 
dash of everything that has ever occupied human thought. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 

I know whom you mean; but he is a great man in his way, and has 
done much good, 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMLAN, 

He has helped to introduce much change; whether for good or for ill 
remains to be seen. I forgot he was your lordship’s friend. I apologize, 
and drink to his health. 

LORD CURRYFIN. 

Oh! pray, do not apologize to me, I would not have my friendships, 
tastes, pursuits, and predilections interfere in the slightest degree with 
the fullest liberty of speech on all persons and things. There are many 
who think with you that he is a moral and political Jack of Dover. So 
be it, ‘Time will bring him to his level. 

MR, MACBORROWDALE. 

I will only say of the distinguished personage, that Jack of Dover 
would not pair off with him. This is the true universal science, the 
oracle of La Dive Bouteille. 

ME, GRYLL. 
It is not exactly Greek music, Mr. Minim, that you are giving us for 
our Aristophanic choruses. 
MR, MINIM, 
_No, sir; I have endeavoured to give you a good selection, as appro- 
priate as I can make it. 
MR, PALLET. 

Neither am I giving you Greek painting for the scenery. I have 

taken the liberty to introduce perspective. , ” 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
Very rightly both, for Aristophanes in London. 
MR. MINIM. 
Besides, sir, we must have such music as your young ladies can sing. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


some; and so far as we have yet heard them rehearse, they sing 
it delightfully. 


After a little more desultory conversation, they adjourned to the 
drawing-rooms. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE READING 
DEPARTMENT IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


ASSUMING that the object of 
everybody concerned in the 
management of the reading de- 
partment of the British Museum, 
is to make its treasures as 
available as possible to those 
who would use them properly, I 
conclude that any suggestion for 
the more perfect attainment of that 
end will be welcome. Now, though 
the authorities know best what 
facilities can be conveniently given, 
the readers themselves can best 
say what it would be convenient 
to them to have; and it is in that 
character that I invite attention to 
certain arrangements by which I 
think time might be saved and in- 
quiries more effectually prosecuted. 

My experience, I ek premise, 
is confined almost entirely to the 
manuscript department; and in 
that department to a single branch 
of inquiry extending over a short 
period. But since T had no object 
in my studies there except that 
which every reader is or ought to 
be in pursuit of—viz., to find out 


all I could concerning the subject I 
had in hand ; I conclude that my 
experience is the experience of 
many, and that the observations 
suggested by this one department 
are applicable more or less to most 
others, 


I, 


The regulations of the reading- 
room are these:—When you want 
to consult a MS. you look for it in 
the catalogue, write down the 
number and press-mark, and hand 
the order (dated and signed) to 
the attendant; upon which the 
volume is sent for and brought to 
your seat. If you wish to see it 
again the next day or soon after, it 
is kept apart in some place where 
it may be got at more readily. 
There is no restriction as to the 
number of volumes which you may 
have out at the same time, and all 
facilities are given for reading, 
making extracts, &c., as long as the 
rooms are open, 


With these regulations I have no 
fault to find, nor with the manner 
in which they are executed. I dare 
say it is right that we should not 
be admitted to the shelves. For 
though much time and labour 
would undoubtedly be saved both 
to readers and messengers if the 
volumes might be looked at in the 
first instance where they stand, 
= it would on the whole perhaps 

e found inconvenient. 

But since it is so, and you must 
trust entirely for finding the thing 
you want to the indications in the 
catalogue, it is important that the 
catalogue should be as complete as 
possible. It often happens that a 
single glance at a paper, which for 
anything you can infer from the title 
may be the very thing you are in 
search of, tells you at once that it 
is nothing to your purpose. Now 
a date, a name, a note stating 
whether the paper is an original or 
a copy, &c., would perhaps have 
told you as much beforehand, and 
aa all that time and trouble, 
which, as it is, is merely wasted. 

In what condition, then, are the 
catalogues? You may judge from 
the dates. The great bulk of the 
manuscripts in the British Museum 
is comprised in the Lansdowne 
Collection, the Harleian, the Cot- 
tonian, and those which are in- 
cluded under the general title of 
‘ Additional.’ Now the catalogue 
of the Lansdowne Collection was 

rinted in 1819; that of the Har- 
eian in 1812; that of the Cottonian 
in 1802. Of the additions made 
up to the year 1782, the only cata- 
logue which an index was 
printed in that year. Of the rest 
we have a running table of con- 
tents, chiefly in manuscript, which 
has been formed gradually as 
they came, and placed in the 
reading-room at uncertain inter- 
vals; but I presume that the 
descriptions it contains of the suc- 
cessive acquisitions are nowhere 
much more recent than the acquisi- 
tions themselves; and in making 

3G2 
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the indexes which have been added 
since, a revision of the catalogues 
with a view to verification or cor- 
rection was not, 1 believe, at- 
tempted. All these are placed in 
the reading-room conveniently 
enough for consultation ; but they 
are just in the same state in which 
they originally appeared. Scarcely 
a single marginal note by way of 
addition or correction is to be met 
with, 

Now, during all these years— 
forty-one in the first case, forty- 
eight in the second, fifty-eight in 
the third, and seventy-eight in the 
fourth—a considerable number of 
persons have been daily at work in 
the reading-room, each in pursuit 
of special information on some par- 
ticular subject ; each no doubt find- 
ing out from time to time, at the 
cost of many laborious hours, some- 
thing or other, which if he had 
been warned of before, all that 
labour and all those hours would 
have been saved. Yet no attempt 
has been made to turn these several 
discoveries of men learned in their 
several departments to the benefit 
of others who are engaged in simi- 
lar pursuits ; but still the next who 
comes must be misled by the same 
false direction, or for want of any 
direction must be left in the same 
uncertainty, and must spend the 
same trouble in setting himself 
right. Nay, no attempt has been 
made to turn them to the benefit 
of the institution itself, with a view 
to the next revision of the cata- 
logues, 

ow it seems to me that by a 
very simple expedient much or all 
of this waste might be avoided. I 
would not allow the catalogues to 
be touched by any unauthorized 
hand, not even with a pencil. But 
I would do this: I would have a 
box kept in the reading-room, with 
a slit in the lid, like a letter-box ; 
and I would hang up a notice in 
conspicuous places, inviting all per- 
sons who have any suggestion to 
offer for the correction or improve- 
ment of the catalogue to write it 
down on a piece of paper, with 
their reasons and their names, and 
drop it into this box; stating also 
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that all such suggestions would be 
examined by an officer appointed 
for the purpose, and that the 
proposed addition or correction 
would, if approved, be immediate] 
entered in the margin of the read- 
ing-room catalogue. Some incon- 
venience might possibly arise from 
the number of inaccurate or foolish 
suggestions which would be haz- 
arded, and the time lost in examin- 
ing them; but I do not think it 
would be much. For if the person 
appointed to examine them knew 
much about the matter, he would 
easily detect the error ; if little, he 
would generally in the course of 
his examination find out some- 
thing which would be worth the 
pains. On the other hand, the 
advantage of the sound suggestions 
would be very great. We should 
see the catalogues rapidly filling 
with valuable notes, which would 
not only be of great use to all of 
us who are consulting them, but 
would also supply the means of 
turning them out on the next com- 
plete revision in a much more per- 
ect shape than can be looked for 
from the labour of any one man, 
or even of any committee, though 
of the most competent men in the 
kingdom. 

It would be as well perhaps (for 
the direction of persons not accus- 
tomed to the kind of task) that the 
sort of information which would 
be most useful should be specified 
in the notice. As thus: 

1. If you meet with a MS, of 
which the date is given incorrectly 
in the catalogue, give the correct 
date. 

2. If you can fix the date of a 
MS. where no date is given, give 
it. 

3. If you know the author of a 
paper which is entered without 
any author’s name, or with a wrong 
one, state the name of the real 
author. 

4. If a MS. has been printed, 
state where. 

5. If you know of any other 
copies of the same, say where; 
whether they agree orvary ; whether 
they are more or less correct, &c. &c. 

6. If you know in whose hand- 
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writing a MS. is—whether it is an 
original or a copy—if a copy, 
whether contemporary or of later 
date, &c.—state the fact. 

Other particulars will suggest 
themselves to other people. I have 
set down those from the want 
_ um I have suffered most my- 
self. 

Unless there be some obstacle 
to this arrangement which has 
escaped me, I think it a pity 
that any time should be lost in 
making it. In such a case time 
lost is matter lost,and lost perhaps 
irretrievably. It is true that I 
could myself recover from my own 
notebooks a considerable list of 
additions and corrections such as I 
speak of ; but the list of those 
which I could have supplied once, 
but have now forgotten, would be 
much larger. My own purpose is 
often answered by simply writing 
mil against the title in my note- 
book, which tells me only that I 
have seen the paper in question 
and not found in it what I was 
looking for. When I saw it, I no 
doubt ascertained something about 
it which the catalogue did not 
tell me. I cannot now remember 
what that was. But under such 
an arrangement as I have sug- 
gested, I should have felt it my 
duty to consider whether it might 
not be of use to somebody else, 
and to make a note of it for the 
general benefit, if it seemed likely 
to be of general interest. An 
instance in point occurs while 
I write. Turning to the title 
Devereux in the new catalogue 
of printed books, to see whether 
an error which I had formerly 
pointed out has been rectified 
(which it has), I meet with the 
following entry: ‘An _ apologie 
of the Earle of Essex against those 
which jealously and maliciously tax 
him to be the hinderer of the peace 
and quiet of his country. Penned 
by himself in anno 1598. [But really 
written by F. Bacon, afterwards Lord 
Verulam.| London, 1603. 4°’ 
Now the statement within bracket 
is certainly an error, and is very 
likely to mislead some incautious, 
or give needless trouble to some 


cautious, inquirer. Nay, it may 
easily get transferred into some 
bibliographical work of good re- 
pute, and so establish itself as a 
fact not to be disputed without 
ositive evidence in contradiction. 
t would not be difficult to give 
satisfactory proof that it is wrong ; 
and I should do so at once 
if there were any intimation 
that such communications are ac- 
ceptable, and any convenient way 
of making them. Ought I to do 
so as it is? Isuppose I ought. But 
the temptation to let it alone is at 
present very strong. The error 
which I did point out was one 
which somal no explanation at 
all, and about which there could 
not betwoopinions. This involves 
presumptionsand probabilities; and 
there may be parental attachment 
in the case, 
2. 


In pursuing my inquiries, I have 
found it necessary to spend a great 
deal of time in studying the cata- 
logues. As this might be done 
just as well at home, it is not 
desirable that a man should either 
lose his own time during the limited 
reading hours of the Museum, or 
stand in other people’s way, by 
studying them there. If copies of 
the catalogues could be procured 
at a moderate price, it would make 
the institution much more exten- 
sively useful ; would indeed make 
it available to many persons who, 
having their mornings occupied, or 
not living much in London, can 
make no use of it at all as it is, 

Now the catalogues of all the 
more recent additions are actually 
in print. While the types were 
standing, it would have been easy 
to strike off a sufficient number of 
copies on cheap paper and sell them 
at a small price. May not this be 
done hereafter? 


3. 

Everybody who has had much to 
do with miscellaneous collections 
of MSS. knows how much care and 
practice it requires to determine 
questions of autography, and how 
important it often is to know in 
whose hand a paper is written, 
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Points not merely of antiquarian 
curiosity, but of genuine historical 
interest, often turn upon such 
questions. 

Now, a complete collection of 
well-selected and_ well-authenti- 
cated specimens of various hand- 
writings, with information about 
the writers, would be very valuable ; 
and there is no place where it could 
be so well made as in the British 
Museum. It should include speci- 
mens of the hands not only of men 
who have been themselves distin- 
guished, but also of their secre- 
taries and the scribes they em- 
ployed. A paper copied in a hand 
which you know to have been in 
the service of Camden or Sir 
Robert Cotton, has more historical 
value than one copied in a hand of 
which you know nothing. A paper 
copied in one of the hands com- 
monly employed by Bacon suggests 
the inquiry whether it may not be 
a composition of Bacon’s own. If 
an intelligent man were to apply 
his mind to the whole subject, with 
such advantages of all kinds as the 
British Museum affords, I have 
little doubt that many odd ends of 
things would come together and 
combine into useful discoveries ; 
especially as to the periods during 
which the several writers lived— 
in whose service they were—and 
many other particulars which would 
help to settle questions of date, 
authorship, and the like. Such a 
collection might be open to con- 
sultation just like any of the other 
MSS. And as often as a question 
of the kind arose with regard to 
any paper which you were studying, 
you would send for the volume, 
compare the handwriting with the 
specimens there collected, and 
probably find your question an- 
swered. 

Every leaf borrowed for a speci- 
men would of course be carefully 
copied, and the copy inserted in its 
place, with a note stating where 
the original is, 


4. 

Another valuable book of refe- 
rence would be a_ collection of 
keys to ciphers. There must be 
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many such keys scattered through 
the various collections in the 
British Museum. Why not have 
them all brought together in one 
volume? Careful copies would 
answer the purpose almost as well 
as the originals. Then if you met 


with a letter in cipher, of which, 
having no key, you could make 
nothing, you might send for the 
collection, and try whether any of 
the keys would fit. 


5» 

I have had less to do with the 
printed books than the MSS. ; and 
it may be that my next suggestion 
has been anticipated ; but I think 
there must be in the Museum more 
volumes which have belonged to 
distinguished people and contain 
notes made by them, than appear 
upon the face of the catalogues, 
It is needless to say what an inde- 
pendent value such notes must in 
many cases give to the copies which 
contain them; or how desirable it 
is that the fact should appear in 
the catalogue. 


6. 


It has always appeared to me 
that the various collections of MSS. 
in the three kingdoms, both public 
and private, ought to have more 
acquaintance with one another than 
they have ; and that the Trustees 
of the British Museum might make 
more use of their place and power 
to excite the guardians of other 
repositories to examine and com- 
municate the contents of them. 
If I want to see whether there are 
any MSS. in the Advocates’ Library 
which would throw light upon the 
subject I am studying, I must go 
to Edinburgh ; where [shall perhaps 
find that there are none. The 
British Museum can tell me very 
little of what is in the Bodleian or 
the Cambridge University Library ; 
of what is in the Pepysian, I be- 
lieve, nothing at all. Half the 
colleges in Cambridge have libraries 
of which they do not (or at least a 
few years ago did not) know the 
contents themselves, Why should 
they not be stirred up to employ 
two of their young scholars, one to 
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read off the titles and tables of 
contents (where they have any), the 
other to write them down on sepa- 
rate slips? These slips, arranged 
alphabetically, would be a cata- 
logue, more or less perfect; and 
the least perfect would be much 
better than nothing. And so of 
other collections, 


7. 

But though it would be of much 
use to know what books and MSS. 
there are in these scattered collec- 
tions, there would still be a serious 
difficulty about giving convenient 
access to them. People cannot 
always be trusted among such col- 
lections without a supervisor ; and 
where the library is not habitable 
the supervisor who is not interested 
in the inquiry has a dreary task, if 
he is to stay till a zealous inquirer 
has seen enough, 

Now, it seems to me that (in 
many cases, at least) an arrange- 
ment might be made with the 
British Museum to meet this diffi- 
culty. If I were myself the pos- 
sessor of any unique MS. which a 
stranger wished to consult, collate, 
or copy ; and if I could not con- 


veniently let him do it in my own 
room when I was by; I should be 
very willing to let him study it at 


his own leisure in the British 
Museum, provided the attendants 
would take the same charge of it 
which they do of their own MSS. It 
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would searcely give them any trou- 
ble ; for no other supervision would 
be required than they must always 
be exercising during the read- 
ing hours as it is. And the 
MS. would be as safe there as in 
my own keeping. Might not the 
Trustees offer this accommodation 
to possessors of collections, both 
public and private, who, not being 
able to accommodate students in 
their own places, are nevertheless 
willing that their treasures should 
be made use of for the benefit of 
men? Such an arrangement would 
be for the convenience no less of 
collectors so disposed, than of 
students who dislike giving trouble 
more than taking it; and whose 
curiosity to know the truth about 
things which happened long ago, 
and are indeed of very little con- 
sequence to the living world, is less 
strong than their reluctance to 
offer themselves as guests in other 
men’s houses, 


T am aware that all these sug- 
gestions are exposed to one common 
objection. Each will entail some 
trouble, expense, or responsibility. 
True ; but if they tend materially 
to shorten labour and to bring in- 
formation within reach of the class 
of persons who are most anxious 
to makea good use of it, that trou- 
ble, expense, and responsibility may 
be very well worth taking. 


JAMES SPEDDING. 





































































































































































































































EF he who plants an acorn may 
be regarded in the light of a 
benefactor to his species, so surely 
may he also be who plants the seed 
of a wise and hopeful philosophy 
in the hearts of his fellow-men. 
Among the many who will be led 
to read Self-Help, it would be ar- 
guing small faith in human nature 
to doubt but that not a few will be 
benefited by the teaching it con- 
tains, and stimulated by the illus- 
trations of character and conduct 
which it sets before them to try 
and do likewise. 

One of the great merits of the 
work lies in the proofs with which 
it overflows that the most im- 
portant results achieved in life are 
generally obtained through the 
simplest means and the exercise of 
ordinary qualities—in showing that 
what man has done and been, that 
man may do and be; and that it is 
but seldom great means come 
within the reach of those who are 
apparently best fitted to use them, 
but oftenest are placed in the hands 
of the humblest and most obscure. 
Self-help, in the meaning Mr. Smiles 
attaches to the term, does not mean 
the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties, but that faculty which 
is needed by all alike, by the richest 
as well as the poorest, the most 
highly educated as well as the most 
ignorant. It is in fact a union 
of all the qualities which must 
enter into the composition of the 
highest kind of character, gather- 
ing within its embrace energy, 
courage, patience, perseverance, in- 
tegrity, self-culture, self-discipline, 
and self-respect, above all, strict 
conscientiousness in the perform- 
ance, thorough and prompt, of 
whatever duty may be nearest us 
in the common life of every day. 
Of the results which follow upon 
the possession of these qualities we 
may mention an instance in the 
case of Brindley, who, though 
scarcely able to read and write, 
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and forced in early life to have 
recourse to employments little 
suited, it might seem, to call forth 
his abilities, was yet enabled, by the 
force of character alone, and by the 
display of the qualities we have 
enumerated, to compass the greatest 
objects, and to carve for himself an 
imperishable name in the annals of 
fame. Amongst many instances of 
the self-help which characterized 
his every action, the following 
striking anecdote is given by his 
biographer. Whilst serving his 
eee to Mr. Bennet, a 
millwright at Macclesfield, his 
master was employed to build an 
engine paper-mill. After having 
inspected a mill of the same kind 
which had been erected in a dis- 
tant part of the country, a report 
had coo spread by a rival mill- 
wright that Mr. Bennet would not 
succeed in his undertaking, and 
Brindley chancing to hear of it, he 
determined to see the original mill 
himself. For this purpose he set 
off one Saturday evening after 
working hours, without communi- 
cating his intentions to any one, 
travelled fifty miles on foot, looked 
at the mill, and returned in time 
for his work on Monday morning 
with a stock of information which 
enabled Mr. Bennet to complete 
his work to the satisfaction of his 
employers. The same undaunted 
energy accompanied him through- 
out life, and to it must be ascribed 
in large measure the success which 
attended his undertakings. It will 
not be well here to enter into a 
full account of Brindley’s career, 
tempting though the subject be, 
otherwise it would not perhaps be 
uninteresting or useless to attempt 
to prove that it was not so much 
in the extent of his original powers 
that Brindley differed from other 
men, as in the use he made of them. 
Thus, owing to his want of facility 
in reading and writing, he was 
obliged to depend greatly upon his 
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memory, and we are told that he 
often declared he could remember 
and execute all the most complex 
parts of a machine, provided he had 
time to settle the various depart- 
ments in his mind, which was so 
thoroughly occupied with such 
subjects that on one occasion, 
having been prevailed upon to go 
and see a play, his ideas were so 
much disturbed that he declared 
it rendered him unfit for business, 
Engrossed as his thoughts con- 
tinually were with a different order 
of ideas, here he felt himself quite 
at sea; his memory, which was so 
ready to serve him when the 
powers of machinery were in 
question, refused to lend him her 
aid; he could neither analyze nor 
remember what he had seen, and 
so humiliated and distressed was 
he in discovering that all had be- 
come confusion in a mind where 
the principle of order had until 
then held undivided sway, that 
nothing could induce him ever 
again to enter the precincts of a 
theatre. 

The noble quality of self-help 
which is so finely illustrated in 
Brindley’s career has long been, and 
still remains, the distinguishing 
characteristic of Englishmen; to 
it, as Mr. Smilestshows, we owe our 
rank in the scale of nations; by its 
means individuality is cherished, 
and individuality is the true secret 
of greatness in nations as in men. 
For want of it, we see in other 
countries the people treated as 
mere machines, every year be- 
coming more enfeebled and de- 
moralized; whereas amongst our- 
selves our national progress is in 
great degree owing to what is done 
by multitudes acting freely, Heaven 
helping them because they help 
themselves. A paternal government, 
exercising strict and ceaseless su- 
pervision over all classes of the 
people, however beautiful a thing 
in theory, has ever been found to 
produce a baleful effect in prac- 
tice, ‘ whatever is done fox men or 
classes to a certain extent taking 
away the stimulus and necessity 
of doing for themselves,’ so that 
‘where men are subject to over- 
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guidance and over-government, the 
inevitable tendency is to render 
them comparatively helpless.’ 

Without energy, there cannot, of 
course, be any exercise of self-help. 
But there is no excuse for not cul- 
tivating this quality, since the 
germ of it exists in every human 
heart. What is it, indeed, but 
another name for will? By it, as 
through faith, mountains may be 
removed, and no passage in all 
Mr. Smiles’s book contains larger 
truth than that in which he says 
that it 


enables a man to force his way through 
irksome drudgery and dry details, and 
carries him onward and upwards in every 
station in life. It accomplishes more 
than genius, with not one-half the disap- 
pointment and peril. It is not even 
eminent talent that is required to ensure 
success in any pursuit, so much as pur- 
pose; not merely the power to achieve, 
but the will to labour energetically and 
perseveringly. Hence energy of will may 
be defined to be the very central power of 
character in a man; in a word, it is the 
man himself. It gives impulse to his 
every action, and soul to every effort. 
True hope is based upon it; and it is 
hope that gives the real perfume to life. 
There is a fine heraldic motto on a broken 
helmet in Battle Abbey, ‘ L’espoir est 
ma force,’ which might be the motto of 
every man’s life. ‘Woe unto him that 
is faint-hearted,’ says the son of Israel. 
There is no blessing equal to the posses- 
sion of a stout heart. 


He who has a stout heart will 
do stout-hearted actions—actions 
which, however unconscious the 
doer may be of the fact, cannot 
fail to have something of im- 
mortality in their essence; some- 
thing that in all coming time will 
preserve alive their memory and 
cause them to blossom long after 
the valiant doer of them has lain 
in dust. Such a man will not be 
daunted by difficulties. Opposition 
will but serve as fuel to the fire 
which feeds the spirit of self-help 
within him, stimulating him _ to 
still greater efforts, and in fact 
creating opportunities for them. 
And though in the nature of things 
failures must often be his portion, 
and even from success fresh diffi- 
culties must spring, both failure 
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and success will alike nerve him 
anew for the struggle and endue 
him with courage to meet the 
further disappointments which past 
experience will have taught him 
are likely to be his lot. Neither 
will he, in his efforts to attain some 
great end, to bring to happy accom- 
plishment some noble work, be 
daunted by the reflection that he 
never can be sure of success even 
in enterprises springing from the 
highest motives and steadfastly pur- 
sued at the cost of all that is 
dearest. To him it will suffice that 
the end he has in view is a right 
one, and that if he is not destined 
to accomplish it, eventually it must 
triumph. With prophetic eye he 
will look forward to the dawning of 
that time when, long after he has 
been called hence, posterity shall 
enter into his labour and taste the 
fruits of the tree which he has 
planted. 

Perhaps there is not a more 
valuable chapter in the book than 
the one devoted to the consi- 
deration of ‘business qualities,’ 
Until of late very narrow ideas 
have been entertained as to the 
characteristics necessary to form a 
good man of business, and yet if 


the subject be rightly considered, 
it will be seen that there is great 
truth in the saying of one of the 
most thoughtful of our historians, 
that consummate men of business 
are as rare almost as great poets— 
rarer perhaps than veritable saints 


and martyrs. It is indeed scarcely 
pa to name any great quality 

ut it will be found to be one 
which is necessary to build up the 
ideal of a perfect man of business. 
Imagination united with calm 
judgment; an earnest love of truth 
combined with great toleration ; 
intense appreciation of justice, in- 
sight into the character of others, 
a ‘temperate will, endurance, fore- 
sight, strength, and skill,’ the 
power of deciding quickly as well 
as reasoning closely, honesty, hope- 
fulness, perseverance, courage, pa- 
tience, discretion, self-denial, a 
deep sense of responsibility, a large 
experience and equally large fore- 
cast, vehemence united with ac- 
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curacy, a power of entering closely 
into details or of forming rapid 
generalizations, according as either 

rocess is required ; these are qua- 
fities the possession and combina- 
tion of which go to form the very 
highest type of character, and yet 
there is not one of them which in 
a greater or lesser degree is not 
required in order to the successful 
conduct of business. Neither 
should the perfect man of busi- 
ness be vain of his successes, or 
disheartened by his failures ; the 
one should be but regarded by him 
as an incentive to further exertion, 
the other as a fruitful lesson by 
which he may gain far more than 
even by success. And if it be true, 
as it undoubtedly is, that ‘trade 
tries character perhaps more 
severely than any other pursuit, 
putting to the severest tests honesty, 
self-denial, justice, and truthful- 
ness,’ then, in fact, men who pass 
through such trials unstained are 
indeed worthy of as great honour 
as soldiers who prove their courage 
amidst the fire and perils of battle, 
Mr. Smiles continues -— 


To the credit of the multitudes of men 
engaged in the various departments of 
trade, we think it must be admitted that 
on the whole they pass through their 
trials nobly. If we reflect but for a 
moment on the vastamount of wealth daily 
entrusted even to subordinate persons, 
who themselves probably earn but a bare 
competency, the loose cash which is con- 
stantly passing through the hands of 
shopmen, agents, brokers, and clerks in 
banking houses, and note how compara- 
tively few are the breaches of trust 
which occur amidst all this temptation, 
it will probably be admitted that this 
steady daily honesty of conduct is most 
honourable to human nature, if it do not 
even tempt us to be proud of it. The 
same trust and confidence reposed by men 
of business in each other, as implied by 
the system of credit, which is mainly based 
upon the principle of honour, would be 
surprising if it were not so much & 
matter of ordinary practice in business 
transactions, 


Thus the old spirit of chivalry 
lives among us still, showing itself 
under a different form indeed, 
wearing a more homely and less 
attractive garb than in early days, 
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but still true to its nature, holding 
honour dearer than all, rendering a 
man’s word as good as his bond, 
and carrying confidence in others 
to an extent which, as Dr. Chal- 
mers has said, is probably the 
finest act of homage of one human 
being toanother. While this spirit 
arimates our middle classes the 
aristocracy of England need never 
blush to ally itself with merchants 
and manufacturers, the one class 
being ever fed by noble remem- 
brances, the other by equally noble 
hopes ; both animated by the same 
grand old spirit of self-respect 
which the poorest peasant may 
share equally with the richest 
peer. 

Possessed of the qualities we 
have enumerated, men of business 
form important members of govern- 
ment. From not having been edu- 
cated in a nursery of statesmen in 
early life, the freedom, vigour, and 
energy of their nature is less likely 
to be enslaved by routine and tram- 
melled by precedent. The House 


of Commons has always contained 
a proportion of such men, as well 
as of others who have raised them- 
selves from the very humblest ranks 


of industry. Of this number was 
the late Mr. Brotherton, of whom 
Mr. Smiles tells the striking anec- 
dote that when, in the course of 
the discussion on the Ten-Hours 
Bill, he detailed with true pathos 
the hardships and fatigues to which 
he had been subjected when work- 
ing as a factory-boy in a cotton- 
mill, and described the resolution 
which he had then formed, that if 
ever it was in his power he would 
endeavour to ameliorate the con- 
dition of that class, Sir James 
Graham rose immediately after him, 
and declared, amidst the cheers of 
the House, that he did not till then 
know that Mr. Brotherton’s origin 
had been so humble, but that it 
rendered him more proud than he 
had ever before been of the House 
of Commons, to think that a person 
risen from that condition should 
be able to sit side by side on equal 
terms with the hereditary gentry 
of the land. 

It has been, as Mr. Smiles ob- 
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serves, a favourite fallacy with 
dunces of all times, that men of 
genius are unfitted for business pur- 
suits. But it is a fallacy which 
seems to be gradually dying out 
nowadays, leaving us a prospect 
that the period will ere long arrive 
when, as it was in the sixteenth 
century, we shall see that men of 
letters can be men of action also— 
when we shall be able to match 
such worthies as Oviedo, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Sir Philip Sydney, 
with men equally able to combine 
the pursuit of literature with the 
conduct of affairs. Of such com- 
bination Sir Walter Scott may be 
named as an admirable instance, 
and he was accustomed to affirm, in 
contradiction to what he called the 
cant of sonnetteers, that there was 
mo necessary connexion between 
genius and an aversion or contempt 
for the common duties of life. The 
notion that there is, arises perhaps 
mainly from a mistaken idea of 
what genius is ; if the meaning of 
the word were rightly understood, 
it would be seen that the proper 
comprehension of the gift would 
lead the possessor to regard in a 
divine light the meanest duties of 
life, as well as the most ennobling 
pursuits in which it is possible for 
man to be engaged, And if the 
generality of literary men would 
follow Sir Walter Scott’s example, 
and make of literature a staff, and 
not a crutch; like him not allowing 
the profits of their literary labour, 
however convenient otherwise, to 
become necessary to their ordinary 
expenses, we should not witness 
the lamentable spectacle which is 
too often presented to us of the 
evil effects resulting from depending 
upon literature as a sole means of 
subsistence, 

Not lessvaluable than the chapter 
upon business qualities is the one 
entitled ‘ Money—Use and Abuse,’ 
In clear and forcible language Mr. 
Smiles shows that the use a man 
makes of money, the way in which 
he makes it, saves it, and spends it, 
is perhaps one of the best tests of 
his practical wisdom. There are, 
in truth, few things in ordinary 
life of deeper importance, for as a 
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distinguished writer has said, so 
manifold are the bearings of money 
upon the lives and characters of 
mankind, that an insight which 
should search out the life of a 
man in his pecuniary relations, 
would penetrate into ost every 
cranny of his nature. In these 
days of reckless expenditure, he 
who persuades his fellow men 
to the practice of a strict yet 
generous economy, confers upon 
them a benefit which it would be 
difficult to over-estimate. For while 
the habit of economising for the 
mere purposes of hoarding has a 
debasing and degrading effect upon 
the character, economising for the 
purposes of maintaining indepen- 
dence and dealing justly by all 
men is, as Mr. Smiles observes, 
an exhibition of self-help in one 
of its best forms. Could men but 
bear in mind that the art of living 
easily is to pitch their style of 
living below the point which their 
means would seem to entitle them 
to fix, leaving a large margin for 
contingent expenses, they would 
be spared a very large portion 
of the carking cares which so 
completely interfere with all en- 


joyment, destroy all real comfort, 
make such large inroads on the 
temper, and so effectually dete- 


riorate the character. But this is a 
state of things which will never be 
attained until we get rid of the false 
shame which prevents us from 
uttering our valiant ‘no,’ or ‘I can’t 
afford it,’ whenever temptations are 
placed in our way. Neither shall 
we attain to it till we get rid of 
what Mr. Smiles terms ‘the dread- 
ful ambition for being genteel.’ 
We keep up appearances too often 
at the expense of honesty; and 
though we may not be rich, we 
must seem to be so. We must be 
‘respectable, though only in the 
meanest sense—in mere vulgar 
outward show. We have not the 
courage to go patiently onward in 
the condition of life to which it 
has pleased God to call us; but 
must needs live in some fashion- 
able state to which we ridiculously 
please to call ourselves, and all to 
gratify the vanity of that unsub- 
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stantial genteel world of which we 
form apart. We cannot take leave 
of the subject in hand without 
quoting the passage with which the 
chapter concludes. 


* Respectability,’ in its best sense, is 
good—it means a person worth regarding, 
worth turning back to look at. But the 
respectability that consists in merely 
keeping up appearances is not worth 
looking at in any sense. Far better and 
more respectable is the good poor man 
than the bad rich one; better the hun- 
ble silent man, than the agreeable, well- 
appointed rogue who keeps his gig. A 
well-balanced and well-stored mind, a 
life full of purpose, whatever the position 
occupied in it may be, is of far greater 
importance than average worldly respec- 
tability. The highest object in life we 
take to be to form a manly character, 
and to work out the best development 
possible of body and spirit—of mind, 
conscience, heart, and soul. This is the 
end; all else ought to be regarded but as 
the means. Accordingly, that is not the 
most successful Jife in which a man gets 
the most pleasure, the most money, the 
most power or place, honour or fame, 
but that in which a man gets the most 
manhood, and performs the greatest 
amount of useful work and of human 
duty. Money is power, after its sort, it 
is true; but intelligence, public spirit, 
and moral virtue are powers too, and far 
nobler ones. The making of a fortune 
may no doubt entitle some people to 
‘ enter society,’ as it is called; but to be 
esteemed there, they must possess quali- 
ties of mind or heart, else they are merely 
rich people—nothing more. There are 
men ‘in society’ now as rich as Croesus, 
who have no consideration extended to- 
wards them, and elicit no respect. For 
why? They are but as money-bags; 
their only power is in their till. The 
men of mark in society—the guides and 
rulers of opinion—the really useful and 
sterling men—are not necessarily rich 
men, but men of sterling character, of 
disciplined experience, and of moral ex- 
cellence. Even the poor man, like Thomas 
Wright, though he possesses but little of 
this world’s goods, may in the self-con- 
sciousness of a well cultivated nature, of 
opportunities used and not abused, of a 
life spent to the best of his means and 
ability, look down without the slightest 
feeling of envy upon the possessor of 
merely worldly success, the man of 
money-bags and acres, 
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such as these Mr. Smiles’s book 
abounds. Riches and ease, as he 
throughout insists upon, are not 
necessary to man’s highest culture ; 
power and birth are as nothing 
where the quality of self-help is 
deficient. Accident, as he points 
out, does very little towards the 
production of great results; it is 
purpose and perseverance which 
are required; and the only good 
time coming is that which we make 
for ourselves, The best kind of 
success is not that which comes by 
accident or by trusting to lucky 
hits, but that which is gained by 
industry and energy, by our never 
resting content under failure, or 
expecting things to settle them- 
selves; by keeping our eyes con- 
stantly on the watch to discern 
opportunities and turn them to ac- 
count, Through evil report and 
good report it must be ours to pur- 
sue with undivided and intelligent 
observation the path we have 
marked out ; and though after all 
our efforts we may sometimes see 
the cause for which we have lived, 
and worked, and suffered, fail of 
success, we shall be supported by 
the reflection that the least success- 
ful portions of a man’s life have 
often been those which have proved 
most fruitful to posterity, those 
which have most attracted its 
sympathy and love. But, ordi- 
narily speaking, when men fail it 
is owing to themselves, and num- 
berless instances are constantly oc- 
curring to prove the truth of Dr. 
Johnson’s assertion, that the com- 
plaints which are made of the 
world are unjust; that he never 
knew a man of merit neglected: it 
was generally his own fault when 
he failed of success. One great 
point to be considered is to make 
a wise choice of work, for no one 
intellect can be equally available 
for all kinds of avocations. Having 
once made a selection, let a man 
adopt as a maxim energy and in- 
vincible determination, and it must 
go hard but he will meet with the 
success he covets and deserves. 
Amidst the illustrations and sug- 
gestions which Mr. Smiles sets be- 
fore us, it is difficult to point out 
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those which are most deserving of 
notice; we would, however, spe- 
cially recommend to readers the 
chapter on Self-culture, in which, 
while avoiding the extremes run 
into by the professors of muscular 
Christianity, he shows how neces- 
sary it is that the physical powers 
should be cultivated in conjunction 
with the moral and intellectual ; 
he being of opinion that it is to 
the neglect of physical exercise we 
find amongst students so frequent 
a tendency towards discontent, in- 
action, and reverie ; and we would 
add, to that abject, unmanly de- 
ression which is so often found to 
ollow upon over-work. 

There is no more distinguishing 
characteristic of Mr. Smiles’s book 
than the healthy tone by which it 
is characterized. Cheerfulness isa 
quality he delights in inculcating, 
regarding it and diligence as nine- 
tenths of practical wisdom; the 
life and soul of success as well as 
of happiness, Cheerfulness, he 
constantly maintains, gives elas- 
ticity to the spirit; spectres fly 
before it ; difficulties cause no de- 
spair, for they are encountered 
with hope, and the mind acquires 
that happy disposition to improve 
opportunities which rarely fails of 
success. The fervent spirit, he 
affirms, is always a healthy and 
happy spirit, working cheerfully 
itself and stimulating others to 
work. It confers a dignity on even 
the most ordinary occupations. The 
most effective work also is always 
the full-hearted work—that which 
passes through the heart or hands 
of him whose heart is glad. These 
peseages, and many others resem- 

ling them, are as it were an echo 
of the teachings of the great Dr. 
Arnold, of whom we cannot be too 
often reminded. 

On Mr. Smiles’s last chapter, 
containing a sketch of the true 
gentleman, we must refrain from 
dwelling, although it is one of the 
most striking in the book. Neither 
can we do more than allude to the 
illustrations of character and con- 
duct with which he has vivified 
and enriched his lessons. One and 
all, they are taken from familiar 
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and household examples, which 
place in clearest light the beauty of 
noble actions. Some people, as 
the most genial, large-hearted, and 
thoughtful of modern essayists has 
said, in passing through life are 
occupied in trying to prove every- 
body in the wrong, and go far to 
make them so. Far otherwise has 
been Mr. Smiles’s endeavour: no 
distrust of his fellow-men, no cyni- 
cal spirit, no instance of — 
querulousness, is to be found in 

is pages. To show how much is 
within the reach of all, to excite 
men to noble endeavours, to give 
encouragement, and infuse hope 
and courage into the breasts of the 
most obscure and most unfavoured 
by birth and fortune ; to insist on 
the necessity of self-help in all its 
forms, and to encourage and stimu- 
late the young by the exhibition of 
good models, which have far more 
effect upon the character than the 
best framed rules and directions,— 
these have been his aims ; and we 
trust that large success will attend 
upon his efforts. 

We have not even alluded as yet 
to the style of the writing. But 
of that little need be said, as those 
who have read—and who has not? 
—the Life of George Stephenson will 
know what to expect. But here 
and there occur passages full of a 
poetry of thought which was not 
perhaps so visible in the former 
work, the subject not indeed ad- 
mitting of it. Some of the similes, 
sayings, and illustrations are pecu- 
liarly apt and happy; we have 
opened the book at random, and 
from within the compass of a few 
pages have selected the following : 


Our best light must be made life, and 
our best thought action. 

Self-respect is the noblest garment with 
which a man may clothe himself. 

A man cannot live a high life who 
grovels in a sewer of his own thoughts. 

Hope springs from self-respect—hope, 
which is:the companion of power and 
the mother of success. 

Purposes, like eggs, unless they be 
hatched into action, will run into rotten- 
ness. 

It is these stormy ‘ifs,’ the mutter- 
ings of impotence and despair, which so 
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often hedge round the field of possibility, 
and prevent anything being done or 
attempted. 

The most beneficent worker is not he 
who says the most eloquent things, or even 
he who thinks the most loftily, but he 
who does the most eloquent acts. 

Content with the good never fails to 
impart good, and we carry away with us 
some of the blessing, as travellers’ gar- 
ments retain the odours of the flowers 
and shrubs through which they have 


Gentleness in society is like the silent 
influence of light which gives colour to 
all nature; it is far more powerful than 
loudness or force, and far more fruitful, 
It pushes its way quietly and persistently, 
like the tiniest daffodil in spring, which 
raises the clod and thrusts it aside by the 
simple persistency of growing. 

Manners are the ornaments of action. 

Hope is like the sun, which as we 
journey towards it casts the shadow of 
our burden behind us. 


It will perhaps be remarked by 
the readers of Self-Help that Mr, 
Smiles sometimes makes the same 
anecdote do double duty, but this 
can searcely be termed a fault, 
when in each case the one illustra- 
tion is found to be capable of 

inting two different morals. It 

as also been alleged, as an over- 
sight in the author, that he does 
not always name his authorities, 
as in the anecdote of a Venetian 
nobleman exclaiming to a sculptor 
to whom he had given a commis- 
sion, ‘ You charge me fifty sequins 
for a bust that cost you only ten 
days’ labour;’ to which the artist 
replied, ‘I have been thirty years 
learning to make that bust in ten 
days.’ Now, there is another version 
of this incident in which a picture 
and a painter do duty for the 
sculptor and the bust. We suspect 
that the original of both stories 
is one in which Alonzo Cano, the 
Michael Angelo of Spain, figures 
as hero. It is related by Mr. 
Stirling, in his interesting Annals 
of the Artists of Spain, that amongst 
the number of Cano’s patrons was 
an auditor of the Royal Chancery, 
who ordered Cano to model for 
him a statue, about a yard in 
height, of St. Anthony of Padua, 
desiring him to put forth all his 
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skill. The work being finished he 
went to see it, and after expressin 

his satisfaction, carelessly ask 

the price. Cano demanded a hun- 
dred doubloons, Greatly asto- 
nished, and after a long pause, the 
auditor next inquired how many 
days’ labour it had cost. ‘Twenty- 
five” replied Cano. ‘Then it 
appears,’ said the patron, ‘that you 
esteem your labour at four dou- 
bloons a-day?’ ‘You are a bad 
accountant,’ retorted the artist, 
‘for I have been fifty years learning 
to make such a statue as this in 
twenty-five days.’ ‘And I) re- 
joined the auditor, ‘have spent my 
youth and my patrimony on my 
university studies; and now, being 
auditor of Granada—a far nobler 
profession than yours—I earn each 
day a bare doubloon.’ The old 
lay leaven began to work in the 
canon(Cano had previously entered 
priest’s orders and been made a 
canon), and he remembered the 
words of Philip IV. ‘Yours a 
nobler profession than mine!’ cried 
he; ‘know that the king can make 
auditors of the dust of the earth, 
but that God reserves to himself 
the creation of such as Alonzo 
Cano!’ And without waiting for 
further arguments he laid hold on 
St. Anthony and dashed him to 
pieces on the floor, to the dismay 
of his devotee, who immediately 
fled, boiling with rage. Whether 
this story travelled eastward, and 
the scene of it was then laid in 
Venice, signifies little; but it does 
not seem more unlikely that two 
almost similar incidents should 
have occurred than that Philip IV. 
should have used the same words 
in relation to Cano that Charles V. 
did in reply to those who sought 
to lower Titian in the Emperor's 
estimation ; or that our own Henry 
VIIL. did when, on one of his 
courtiers complaining to him that 
Holbein had kicked him down 
stairs for forcing the door of his 
painting-room, and had in his person 
committed an outrage on the nobles 
at large, he was thus addressed by 
the monarch: ‘ My lord, the diffe- 
rence between you two is, that of 
seven hinds I could make seven 


earls, but of seven earls I could 
never make one Holbein.’ In fact, 
the sentiment seems to have been 
a hacknied one, for similar rebukes 
are said to have been administered 
by the Emperor Maximilian to 
rancis with regard to Albert 
Durer and Leonardo da Vinci. 
That Cano was tolerably well alive 
to the value of his own produc- 
tions is seen in an aneedote related 
of him during the period that he 
was employed in designing a new 
tabernacle for the high altar of the 
cathedral at Malaga, and new stalls 
for the choir. He had finished his 
plans to the satisfaction of his 
employer, the bishop, when he was 
told that the intendant of the 
works proposed to allow him a 
very triflingremuneration. ‘These 
drawings,’ said he, ‘are either to 
be given away for nothing, or to 
fetch two thousand ducats;’ and 
packing them up, he mounted his 
mule, and took the road to Granada, 
The niggardly intendant learning 
the cause of his departure became 
alarmed, and sending after him, 
eed to pay him the price of his 
plans. As an instance of the rulin 
passion strong in death, we fin 
that, being on his death-bed, Cano 
put aside the rudely-sculptured 
cross which was placed in his hand 
by the priest. ‘My son,’ said the 
good man, somewhat shocked by 
the action, ‘what are you doing? 
this is the image of our Lord, the 
Redeemer, by whom alone you can 
be saved,’ ‘So do I believe, father,’ 
replied the dying man ; ‘yet fret 
me not with this thing, but give 
me a simple cross, that I may adore 
it, both as it is in itself, and as I 
can figure it in my mind.’ 

We trust that among the younger 
readers of Mr. Smiles’s book none 
will be carried away with the 
notion that the author is so alive 
to the advantages of work as en- 
tirely to lose sight of the necessity 
of relaxation. There can be little 
doubt but that he is fully as sen- 
sible as any of us to the fact that 
all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy; but it is also probable 
that he feels there is no necessit 
for inculcating a maxim which 
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Nature is ready enough to teach, 
and which she finds us willing 
enough to practise. But it must 
not be forgotten that in change of 
employment is often to be found 
- all the relaxation that is requisite. 
Thus when Alonzo Cano, of whom 
we have already made such large 
mention, was wearied with paint- 
ing, he would often call for his 
tools and block out a piece of carv- 
ing, by way of refreshment to his 
hands. And upon a disciple one 
day remarking that to lay down a 
pencil and take up a mallet was a 
strange method of repose, he re- 
plied, ‘ Blockhead! don’t you per- 
ceive that to create form and relief 
on a flat surface is a greater labour 
than to fashion one shape into an- 
other.’ But all are not Boanerges 
—sons of thunder, such as was the 
fiery-hearted, impetuous Spaniard ; 
and it cannot be expected of all 
that change of occupation should 
be the only rest they need for their 
jaded faculties and overstrained 

rains. And nowit is quite time that 
we should end ; not, however, with- 
out the expression of a hope that in 
his next edition Mr. Smiles will 
expand the sketches of some of the 
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characters he has noticed into 
fuller biographies, which it seems 
to us will both add to the interest 
and increase the usefulness of his 
work. Perhaps also Mr. Smiles 
might in a future edition be in- 
duced not to limit his examples of 
Self-Help to men alone. Why 
should he not also choose some 
noble illustrations from amongst 
the ranks of women, that so all 
may be left without excuse—all 
equally encouraged, men and wo- 
men, in their various positions and 
callings, to do their duty in that 
state of life to which it has pleased 
God to call them ; and whatsoever 
their hands find to do, to do it with 
all their might, knowing that there 
is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom in the grave, 
whither they are all hastening ! 
But whether he does so or not his 
little book will still remain one of 
the most pleasing and encouraging 
which has appeared for a long time 
past—a true aureus liber, faithful 
in every page to the motto chosen 
by its author— 

This above all—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Postscript.—Since writing the above, the second edition of Self-Help 
has appeared, and that the value of the work has been greatly enhanced 
by the revision and the enlargement to which it has been subjected, we 
are glad to be able to bear testimony. The mere statement on the title- 
page that the number of copies already printed has reached to 20,000 is 
of itself sufficient to prove how large a measure of success this little 
work has obtained. It makes us happy to believe that works of this 
class meeting with such an immediate and widely-spread welcome is a 
proof that the English character is still sound at the core, and that 
we may still dwell with cheerful hope on the future destinies of our 


country. 
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CONCERNING GROWING OLD. 


] Was sitting, on a very warm 
and bright summer morning, 
upon a gravestone in the church- 
yard. It was a flat gravestone, 
elevated upon four little pillars, 
and covering the spot where sleeps 
the mortal part of a venerable 
clergyman who preceded me in my 
parish, and who held the charge’ of 
it for sixty years. I had gone 
down to the churchyard, as usual, 
for a while after breakfast, with 
a little companion who in those 
days was generally with me wher- 
ever I went. And while she was 
walking about, attended by a 
solemn dog, I sat down in the sun- 
shine on the stone, gray with lichen 
and green with moss. I thought 
of the old gentleman who had slept 
below for fifty years. I wondered 
if he had sometimes come to the 
churchyard after breakfast before 
he began his task of sermon-writing. 
I reflected how his heart, mouldered 
into dust, was now so free from all 
the little heats and worries which 
will find their way into even the 
quietest life in this world. And 
sitting there, I put down my right 
hand upon the mossy stone. The 
contrast of the hand upon the green 
surface caught the eye of my com- 
panion, who was not four years 
old. She came slowly up, and laid 
down her own hand beside mine 
on the mossy expanse. And after 
looking at it in various ways for 
several minutes, and contrasting 
her own little hand with the weary 
one which is now writing this page, 
she asked, thoughtfully and doubt- 
fully,—Was your hand ever a little 
hand like mine ? 

Yes, I said, as I spread it out on 
the stone, and looked at it: it 
seems a very short time since that 
was a little hand like yours. It 
was a fat little hand: not the least 
like those thin fingers and many 
wrinkles now, When it grew rather 
bigger, the fingers had generally 
various deep cuts, got in making 
and rigging ships: those were the 
days when I intended to be a sailor. 
It gradually grew bigger, as all 
little hands will do, if spared in 
this world. And now, it has done 
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a great many things. It has 
smoothed the heads of many chil- 
dren, and the noses of various 
horses. It has travelled, I thought 
to myself, along thousands of writ- 
ten pages. Jt has paid away 
money, and occasionally received it. 
In many things that, hand has 
fallen short, I thought ; yet several 
things which that hand found to 
do, it did with its might. So here, 
I thought, were three hands, not far 
apart. There was the little hand 
of infancy ; four daisies were lying 
near it on the gravestone where it 
was laid down to compare with 
mine. Then the rather skinny and 
not very small hand, which is doing 
now the work of life. And a 
couple of yards beneath, there was 
another hand, whose work was over. ~ 
It was a hand which had written 
many sermons, preached in that 
plain church; which had turned 
over the leaves of the large pulpit- 
Bible (very old and shabby) which 
I turn over now: which had often 
opened the door of the house where 
now I live. And when I got up 
from the gravestone, and was 
walking quietly homeward, many 
thoughts came into my mind Con- 
CERNING GROWING OLD. 

And indeed many of the most 
affecting thoughts which can ever 
enter the human mind are concern- 
ing the lapse of Time, and the 
traces which its lapse leaves upon 
human beings. There is something 
that touches us in the bare thought 
of Growing Old. I know a house 
on certain of whose walls there 
hang portraits of members of the 
family for many years back. It is 
not a grand house, where to simple 
minds the robes of brocade and the 
suits of armour fail to carry home 
the idea of real human beings. It 
is the house of a not wealthy gen- 
tleman. The portraits represent 
people whose minds did not run 
much upon deep speculations or 
upon practical politics ; but who no 
doubt had many thoughts as to 
how they should succeed in getting 
the ends to meet. With such 
people does the writer feel at home : 
with such, probably, does the ma- 
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jority of his readers. I remember, 
there, the apnea of a frail old 
lady, plainly on the farthest con- 
fines of life. More than fourscore 
years had left their trace on the 
venerable head: you could fancy 
you saw the aged hands shaking. 
Opposite there hung the picture of 
a blooming girl, in the fresh May 
of beauty. The blooming girl was 
the mother of the venerable dame 
of fourscore. Painting catches but 
a glimpse of time; but it keeps 
that glimpse. On the canvas the 
face never grows old. As Dekker 
has it, ‘ False colours last after the 
true be fled.’ I have often looked 
at the two pictures, in a confused 
sort of reverie. If you ask what it 
is that I thought of in looking at 
them, I truly cannot tell you. The 
fresh young beauty was the mother : 
the aged grand-dame was the child : 
that was really all. But there are 
certain thoughts upon which you 
can vaguely brood for a long time. 

You remember reading how upon 
a day not many years since, certain 
miners, working far under-ground, 
eame upon the body of a poor 
fellow who had perished in the 
suffocating pit forty years before. 
Some chemical agent to which the 
body had been subjected—an agent 
prepared in the laboratory of Na- 
ture—had effectually arrested the 
progress of decay. They brought 
it up to the surface : and for awhile, 
till it crumbled away through ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, it lay 
there, the image of a fine sturdy 
young man. o convulsion had 
assed over the face in death: the 
eatures were tranquil; the hair 
was black as jet. No one recog- 
nised the face: a generation had 
grown up since the day on which 
the miner went down his shaft for 
the last time. But a tottering old 
woman, who had hurried from her 
cottage at hearing the news, came 
up: and she knew again the face 
which through all these years she 
had never quite forgot. The poor 
miner was to have been her husband 
the day after that on which he died. 
They were rough people, of course, 
who were looking on: a liberal 
education and refined feelings are 
not deemed essential to the man 
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whose work it is to get up coals, or 
even tin: but there were no dry 
eyes there when the grayheaded 
old pilgrim cast herself upon the 
youthful corpse, and poured out to 
its deaf ear many words of endear- 
ment unused for forty years. It 
was a touching contrast: the one 
so old, the other so young. They 
had both been young, these iong 
years ago: but time had gone on 
with the living and stood still with 
the dead, It 1s difficult to account 
for the precise kind and degree of 
feeling with which we should have 
witnessed the little picture. I state 
the fact: I can say no more. [ 
mention it in proof of my prin- 
ciple, that a certain vague pensive- 
ness is the result of musing upon 
the lapse of time ; and a certain un- 
definable pathos of any incident 
which brings strongly home to us 
that lapse and its effects. 


In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree : 
And thus the dear old man replied, 
The grey-haired man of glee : 


Nocheck, no stay, that streamlet fears— 
How merrily it goes ! 

*T will murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows. 


And here, on this delightful day, 
I cannot choose but think 

How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 


That is really the sum of what is 
to be said on the subject. And it 
has always appeared to me that 
Mr. Dickens has shown an amount 
of philosophical insight which does 
not always characterize him, when 
he wrote certain reflections, which 
he puts in the mouth of one Mr. 
Roker, who was a turnkey in the 
Fleet Prison. I do not know why 
it should be so; but these words 
are to me more strikingly truthful 
than almost any others which the 
eminent author ever produced. 


*You remember Tom Martin, Neddy? 
Bless my dear eyes,’ said Mr. Roker, 
shaking his head slowly from side to side, 
and gazing abstractedly out of the grated 
window before him, as if he were fondly 
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recalling some peaceful scene of his early 
youth, ‘it seems but yesterday that he 
whopped the eoal-heaver down at the 
Fox-under-the-Hill, by the wharf there. 
Ithink I can see him now, a coming up 
the Strand between the two street-keepers, 
a little sobered by the bruising, with a 
patch o’ winegar and brown paper over 
his right eyelid, and that ’ere lovely 
bull-dog, as pinned the little boy arter- 
wards, a following at his heels. Whata 
rum thing Time is, ain’t it, Neddy ? 


Here we find, truthfully repre- 
sented, an essential mood of the 
human mind. It is a more pleasing 
picture, perhaps, that comes back 
upon us in startling freshness, 
making us wonder if it is really so 
long ago since then, and our senti- 
ment with regard to time is more 
elegantly expressed ; but it really 
comes to this. You can say no more 
of time than that it isa strange, un- 
definable, inexpligable thing ; and 
when, by some caprice of memory, 
some long departed scene comes 
vividly back, what more definite 
thing can you do than just shake 
your head, and gaze abstractedly, 


Thinking upon Naething. 


like Mr. Roker? Like distant bells 
upon the breeze, some breath from 
childhood shows us plainly for a 
moment. the little thing that was 
ourself. What more can you do 
but look at the picture, and feel 
that it is strange? More important 
things have been forgotten ; but you 
remember how, when you were 
four years old, you ran a race along 
a path with a green slope beside 
it, and watched the small shadow 
keeping pace with you along the 
green slope; or you recal the pre- 
cise feeling with which you sat 
down in the railway carriage on the 
day when you first came home 
from school for the holidays, and 
felt the train glide away. And 
when these things return, what can 
you do but lean your head upon 
your hand, and vaguely muse and 
feel? I have always much admired 
the truthful account of the small 
boy’s fancies, as he sits and gazes 
into the glowing fire ‘ with his wee 
round face.’ Mr. Ballantine is a 
true philosopher as well as a true 
poet. 


For a’ sae sage he looks, what can the laddie ken ? 
He’s THINKIN’ UPON NAETHING, like mony mighty men! 


We can all ‘think of naething,’ 
and think of it for a long time, 
while yet the mind is by no means 
a tek, 


It is very easy, in one sense, to 
Grow Old. You have but to sit still 
and do nothing, and Time passing 
over you will make you old. 
But to Grow Old wisely and 
genially, is one of the most difficult 
tasks to which a human being can 
ever set himself. It is very hard 
to make up your mind to it. Some 
men grow old, struggling and recal- 
citrating, dragged along against 
their will, clinging to each birthday 
as the drowning man catches at 
an overhanging bough. Some folk 
grow old, gracefully and fittingly. 
I think that, as a general rule, the 
people who least reluctantly grow 
old, are worthy men and women, 
who see their children growing up 
into all that is good and admirable, 
with equal steps to those by which 
they feel themselves to be growing 
downward, A better, nobler, and 


happier self, they think, will take 
their place ; and in all the success, 
honour, and happiness of that new 
self, they can feel a purer and 
worthier pride than they ever felt 
in their own. But the human being 
who has no one to represent him 
when he is gone, will naturally 
wish to put off the time of his 
going as long as may be. It seems 
to be a difficult thing to hit the 
medium between clinging foolishly 
to youth and making an affected 
parade of age. Entire naturalness 
upon this subject appears to be 
very hard of attainment. You know 
how many people, men as well as 
women, pretend to be younger than 
they really are. I have found 
various motives lead to this pre- 
tence. I have known men, dis- 
tinguished at a tolerably early age 
in some walk of intellectual exer- 
tion, who in announcing their age 
(which they frequently did without 
any necessity), were wont to deduct 
three or five years from the actual 
tale, plainly with the intention of 
3H2 
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making their talent and skill more 
remarkable, by adding the element 
of these being developed at a won- 
derfully early stage of life. They 
wished to be recognised as infant 
phenomena, To be an eloquent 
preacher is always an excellent 
thing ; but how much more won- 
derful if the preacher be no more 
than twenty-two or twenty-three. 
To repeat The Battle of Hohenlinden 
is a worthy achievement, but the 
foolish parent pats his child’s head 
with special exultation, as he tells 
you that his child, who has just 
repeated that popular poem, is no 
more than two yearsold. It is not 
improbable that the child’s real age 
is two years and eleven months, It 
is very likely that the preacher's 
real age is twenty-eight. I remem- 
ber hearing of a certain clerical 
person who, presuming on a very 
youthful aspect, gave himself out 
as twenty-four, when in fact he was 
thirty. I happened accidentally to 
see the register of that individual’s 
baptism, which took place five 
years before the period at which he 
said he was born. The fact of this 
document’s existence was made 
known to the man, by way of cor- 
recting his singular mistake. He 
saw it; but he clung to the fond 
delusion ; and a year or two after- 
wards I read with much amusement 
in a newspaper some account of a 
speech made by him, into which 
account was incorporated an assur- 
ance that the speech was the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as the youth- 
ful orator was no more than twenty- 
four! Very, very contemptible, you 
say ; and I entirely agree with you. 
And apart from the dishonesty, I 
do not think that judicious people 
will value very highly the crude 
fruit which has been forced to a 
certain ripeness before its time. 
Let us have the mature thing. 
Give us intellectual beef rather 
than intellectual veal. In the do- 
main of pores, great things have 
occasionally been done at a very 
early age; for you do not insist 
upon sound and judicious views of 
life in poetry. For plain sense and 
—— guidance, you go elsewhere, 

ut in every other department of 
literature, the value of a production 
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is in direct proportion to the 
amount of the experience which it 
embodies. A man can speak with 
authority only of that which he 
has himself felt and known. A 
man cannot paint portraits till he 
has seen faces. And all feeling, 
and most moods of mind, will be 
very poorly described by one who 
takes his notion of them at second- 
hand. When you are very young 
yourself, you may read with sym- 
pathy the writings of very young 
men; but when you have reached 
maturity, and learned by experience 
the details and realities of life, you 
will be conscious of a certain inde- 
finable want in such writings. And 
T do not know that this defect can 
be described more definitely than 
by saying that the entire thing is 
veal, not beef. You have the im- 
mature animal. You have the 
‘berries harsh and crude.’ 

But long after the period at 
which it is possible to assume the 
position of the infant phenomenon, 
you still find many men anxious to 
represent themselves as a good deal 
younger than they are. To the 
population of Britain generally, 
ten years elapse before one census 
is followed by the next ; but some 
persons, in these ten years, grow 
no more than two or three years 
older. Let me confess to an ex- 
treme abhorrence of such men. 
Their conduct affects me with an 
indescribable disgust. I dislike it 
more than many things which in 
themselves are probably more evil 
morally. Such men are, in the 
essential meaning of the word, 
humbugs. They are shams; in- 
postures ; false pretences. They are 
an embodied falsehood ; their ver 

ersonality is a lie; and you don't 

now what about them may next 
prove to be a deception. Looking 
at a man who says he is forty-three 
when in fact he is above sixty, I 
suspect him all over. I am in 


doubt whether his hair, his teeth, 


his eyes, are real. I do not know 
whether that breadth of chest be 
the development of manly bone and 
muscle, or the skilful padding of 
the tailor. I am not sure how 
much is the man, and how much 
the work of his valet. I suspect 
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that his whiskers and moustache 
are dyed. I look at his tight 
boots, and think how they must be 
tormenting his poor old corny feet. 
ITadmire his affected buoyancy of 
manner, and think how the mise- 
rable creature must collapse when 
he finds himself alone, and is no 
longer compelled by the presence 
of company to put himself on the 
stretch, and carry on that wretched 
acting. When | see the old reptile 
whispering in a corner to a girl of 
eighteen, or furtively squeezing her 
in a waltz, I should like extremely 
to take him by the neck, and shake 
him till he came into the pieces of 
which he is made up. And when 
I have heard (long ago) such a one, 
with a hideous gloating relish, 
telling a profane or indecent story ; 
or instilling cynical and impious 
notions of life and things into the 
minds of young lads; or (more 
disgusting still) using phrases of 
double meaning in the presence of 
innocent young women, and enjoy- 
ing their innocent ignorance of his 
sense ; I have thought that I was 
beholding as degraded a phase of 
human nature as you will find on 
the face of this sinful world. Oh 
venerable age; gray, wise, kindly 
sympathetic ; before which I shall 
never cease reverently to bend, re- 
specting even what I may (wrongly 
perhaps) esteem your prejudices ; 
that you should be caricatured an 
degraded in that foul old leering 
satyr! And if there be a thing on 
earth that disgusts one more than 
even the thought of the animal 
himself, it is to think of ministers of 
religion (prudently pious) who will 
wait meekly in his ante-chamber 
and sit humbly at his table, because 
he is an earl or a duke! 

_ But though all this be so, there 
is a sense in which I interpret the 
clinging to youth, in which there 
is nothing contemptible about it, 
but much that is touching and 
pleasing. I abominate the padded, 
rouged, dyed old sham; but I 
heartily respect the man or woman, 
pensive and sad, as some little cir- 
cumstance has impressed upon 
them the fact that they are grow- 
ing old. A man or woman is a 
fool, who is indignant at being 


called the old lady or the old gentle- 
man when these phrases state the 
truth ; but there is nothing foolish 
or unworthy when some such 
occurrence brings it home to us, 
with something of a shock, that we 
are no longer reckoned among the 
young, and that the innocent and 
impressionable days of childhood 
(so well remembered) are beginning 
to be far.away. We are drawing 
nearer, we know, to certain solemn 
realities of which we speak much 
and feel little; the undiscovered 
country (humbly sought through 
the pilgrimage of life) is loomin 
in the distance before. We fee 
that life is not long, and is not 
commonplace, when it is regarded 
as the portal to eternity. And 
probably nothing will bring back 
the season of infancy and early 
youth upon any thoughtful man’s 
mind so vividly as the sense that 
he is growing old. How short a 
time since then! You look at your 
great brown hand. It seems like 
yesterday since a boy-companion 
(gray now) tried to print your name 
upon the little paw, and there was 
not room. You remember it (is it 
five-and-twenty years since?) as it 
looked when laid on the head ofa 
friendly dog, two or three days 
before you found him poisoned and 
dead; and helped, not without 
tears, to bury him in the garden 
under an apple-tree. You see, as 
py as if you saw it now, his 
rown eye, as it looked at you in 
life for the last time. And as you 
feel these things, you quite un- 
affectedly and sincerely put off, 
time after time, the period at which 
you will accept it as a fact, that 
youareold. Twenty-eight, thirty, 
thirty-five, forty-eight, mark years 
on reaching which you will still 
feel yourself young; many men 
honestly think that sixty-five or 
sixty-eight is the prime of life. A 
less amiable accompaniment of this 
pleasing belief is often found ina 
disposition to call younger men 
(and not very young) boys. I have 
heard that word uttered in a very 
spiteful tone, as though it were a 
name of great reproach. There are 
few epithets which I have ever 
heard applied in a manner betoken- 
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ing greater bitterness, than that of 
a clever lad. You remember how 
Sir Robert Walpole hurled the 
charge of youth against Pitt. You 
remember how Pitt (or Dr. Johnson 
for him) defended himself with 
great force of argument against the 
imputation. Possibly in some 
cases envy is at the root of the 
matter. Not every man has the 
magnanimity of Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
who tells us so frankly and so 
often how much he would like to 
be one again if he could. 

o grow old is so serious a 
matter, that it always appears to 
me as if there were something like 
profanation in putting the fact or 
its attendant circumstances in a 
ludicrous manner. It is not a fit 
thing to joke about. A funny man 
might write a comic description of 
the way in which starving sailors 
on a raft used up their last poor 
allotments of bread and water, and 
watched with sinking hearts their 
poor stock decrease. Or he might 
record in a fashion that some 
people would laugh at, the gradual 
sinking of a family which had lost 
its means through degree after 
degree in the social scale, till the 
workhouse was reached at last, 
Bat I do not think that there is 
anything really amusing in the 
spectacle of a human being givin 
up hold after hold to which he 
clung, and sinking always lower 
and lower ; and there is no doubt 
that, in a physical sense, we soon 
come to do all that in the process 
of growing old. And though you 
may put each little mortification, 
each petty coming down, in a way 
amusing to bystanders, it should 
always be remembered that each 
may imply a severe pang on the 
part of the man himself. Wesmile 
when Mr. Dickens tells us concern- 
ing his hero, Mr. Tupman, that 


Time and feeding had expanded that 
once romantic form ; the black silk waist- 
coat had become more and more deve- 
loped ; inch by inch. had the gold watch- 
chain beneath it disappeared from within 
the range of Tupman’s vision; and 
gradually had the capacious chin en- 
croached upon the borders of the white 
cravat: but the soul of Tupman had 
known no change. 
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Now, although Mr. Tupman was 
an exceedingly fat man physically, 
and morally (to say the truth) a 
very great fool, you may rely upon 
it that as each little circumstance 
had occurred which his biographer 
has recorded, it would be a very 
serious circumstance in the feeling 
of poor Tupman himself. And this 
not nearly so much for the little 
personal mortification implied in 
each step of expanding bulk and 
lessening agility, but because each 
would be felt as a milestone, mark- 
ing the progress of Tupman from 
his cradle to his grave. ch would 
be something to signify that the 
innocence and freshness of child- 
hood were left so much further 
behind, and that the reality of life 
was growing more hard and prosaic, 
It is some feeling like this which 
makes it a sad thing to lay aside 
an old coat which one has worn for 
along time. It is a decided step. 
Of course we all know that time 
goes on as fast when its progress is 
unmarked as when it is noted. 
And each day that the coat went 
on was an onward stage as truly as 
the day when the coat went off; 
but in this world we must take 
things as they are to our feeling: 
and there is something that very 
strongly appeals to our feeling in 
a decided Raanlen or a decided 
ending. Do not laugh, thought- 
less folk, at the poor old maid, who 
persists in going bareheaded long 
after she ought to have taken to 
caps. You cannot know how much 
further away that change would 
make her days of childhood seem : 
how much more remote and dim 
and faint it would make the little 
life, the face, the voice of the young 
brother or sister that died when 
they both were children together. 
Do not fancy that it is mere per- 
sonal vanity which prompts that 
clinging to apparent youth : feelings 
which are gentle, pure, and esti- 
mable may protest against any 
change from the old familiar way. 
Do not smile at the phrases of the 
house when there are gray-headed 
boys, and girls on the lower side of 
forty-five: it would be a terrible 
sacrifice, it would make a terrible 
change, to give up the old names, 
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You thoughtless young people are 
ready to deride Mr. Smith when 
he appears in his new wig. You 
do not think how, when poor Smith 
went to Truefitt’s to get it, he 
thought many thoughts of the long- 
departed mother, whom he remem- 
bers dimly on her sick bed smooth- 
ing down her little boy’s hair, thick 
enough then, And when you see 
Mr. Robinson puffing up the hill 
with purpled face and labouring 
breath, do you think that poor 
Robinson does not remember the 
days when he was the best runner 
at school? Perhaps he tells you 
at considerable length about these 
days. Well, listen patiently: some 
day you may be telling long stories 
too. There is a peculiar sadness in 
thinking of exertions of body or 
mind to which we were once equal, 
but to which we are not equal now. 
You remember the not very earnest 
Swift, conscious that the ‘decay at 
the top’ had begun, bursting into 
tears as he read one of his early 
works, and exclaiming, ‘ Heavens, 
what a genius I had when I wrote 
that!’ What is there more touch- 
ing than the picture of poor Sir 
Walter, wheeled like a child in a 
chair through the rooms at Abbots- 
ford, and suddenly exclaiming, 
‘Come, this is sad idleness, and 
insisting on beginning to dictate a 
new tale, in which the failing 
powers of the great magician ap- 
peared so sadly, that large as its 
marketable value would have been, 
it never was suffered to appear in 
print. Probably the sense of en- 
teebled faculties is a sadder thing 
than the sense of diminished phy- 
sical power. Probably Sir Isaac 
Newton, in his later days, when he 
sat down to his own mathematical 
demonstrations, and could not 
understand them or follow them, 
felt more bitterly the wear of ad- 
vancing time than the gray-headed 
Highlander sitting on a stone at 
his cottage door in the sunshine, 
and telling you how, long ago, he 
could breast the mountain with the 
speed of a deer ; or than the crippled 
soldier, who leans upon his crutch, 
and tells how, many years ago, 
that shaky old hand had cut down 
the French cuirassier. But in 


either case it is a sad thing to 
think of exertions once put forth 
and work once done, which could 
not be done or put forth now. 
Change for the worse is always 
a sorrowful thing. And the aged 
man, in the respect of physical 
ower, and the capacity for intel- 
ectual exertion, has ‘seen better 
days.’ You do not like to think 
that in any respect you are falling 
off. You are not pleased at being 
told that ten years ago you wrote a 
plainer hand or spoke in a rounder 
voice. It is mortifying to find that 
whereas you could once walk at 
five miles an hour, you can now 
accomplish no more than three 
and a half. Now, in a hundred 
ways, at every turn, and by a host 
of little wounding facts, we are 
compelled to feel as we grow old 
that we are falling off. As the 
complexion roughens, as the hair 
thins off, as we come to stoop, as 
we blow tremendously if we at- 
tempt to run, the man of no more 
than middle age is conscious of a 
bodily decadence. And advancing 
years make the wise man sadly 
conscious of a mental decadence 
too. Let us be thankful that if 
physical and intellectual decline 
must come at a certain stage of 
growing old, there are respects in 
which, so long as we live, we may 
have the comfort of thinking that 
we are growing better. The higher 
nature may daily be reaching a 
nobler development ; when ‘ heart 
and flesh faint and fail,’ when the 
clay tenement is turning frail and 
shattered, the better part within 
may show in all moral grace as 
but a little lower than the angels, 
Age need not necessarily be ‘ dark 
and unlovely, as Ossian says it is; 
and the conviction that in some 
respect, that in the most important 
of all respects, we are growing 
better, tends mightily to strip age 
of that sense of falling off which is 
the bitterest thing about it. And 
as the essential nature of growing 
old ;—its essence as a sad thing ;— 
lies in the sense of decadence, the 
conviction that in almost anything 
we are gaining ground hasa wonder- 
ful power to enable us cheerfully to 
grow old, Aman will contentedly 
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grow fatter, balder, and puffier, if 
he feels assured that he is pushing 
on to eminence at the bar or in 
politics; and if he takes his seat 
upon the woolsack even at the age 
of seventy-five, though he might 
now seek in vain to climb the trees 
he climbed in youth, or to play at 
leapfrog as then, still he is conscious 
that his life on the whole has been 
a progress ; that he is on the whole 
better now than he was in those 
days which were his best days 
physically; that to be Lord Chan- 
cellor, albeit a venerable one, is, as 
the world goes, a more eminent 
thing than to be the gayest and most 
active of midshipmen. And so on 
the whole he is content to grow 
old, because he feels that in grow- 
ing old he has not on the whole 
been coming down hill. 

The supremely mortifying thing 
is, to feel that the physical deca- 
dence which comes with growing 
old, is not counterbalanced by any 
improvement whatsoever. We 
shall not mind much about grow- 
ing less agile and less beautiful, if 
we think that we are growing wiser 
and better. The gouty but wealthy 
merchant, who hobbles with diffi- 
culty to his carriage, feels that 
after all he has made an advance 
upon those days in which, if free 
from gout, he was devoid of pence ; 
and if he did not hobble, he had no 
carriage into which he "might get 
in that awkward manner. The 
gray-haired old lady who was a 
beauty once, is consoled for her 
growing old, if in her age she is 
admitted to the society of the 
county, while in her youth she was 
confined to the society of the town. 
Make us feel that we are better in 
something, and we shall be content 
to be worse in many things ; but it 
is miserable to think that in all 
things we are falling off, or even in 
all things standing still, A man 
would be very much mortified to 
think that at fifty he did not write 
materially better sermons, essays, 
or articles than he did at five-and- 
twenty. In many things he knows 
the autumn of life is a falling off 
from its spring-time. He has ceased 
to dance ; his voice quavers abomi- 
nably when he tries to sing; he 
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has no fancy now for climbing hills, 
and he shirks walks of forty miles 
a day. Perhaps deeper wrinkles 
have been traced by time on the 
heart than on the forehead, and the 
early freshness of feeling is gone. 
But surely in mellowed experience, 
in sobered and sound views of 
things, in tempered expectations, 
in patience, in sympathy, in kindly 
charity, in insight into God’s ways 
and dealings, he is better now a 
thousand times than he was then, 
He has worked his way through 
the hectic stage in which even able 
and thoughtful men fancy that 
Byron was a great poet. A sounder 
nee and a severer taste direct 
1im now; in all things, in short, 
that make the essence of the manly 
nature, he is a better and further 
advanced man than he ever was 
before. The physical nature says, 
by many little signs, WE ARE GOING 
DOWN HILL; the spiritual nature 
testifies by many noble gains and 
acquirements, WE ARE GOING ON- 
WARD AND UPWARD! It seems to 
me that the clergyman’s state of 
feeling must be a curious one, who, 
on a fine Sunday morning, when he 
is sixty, can take out of his drawer 
a sermon which he wrote at five- 
and-twenty, and go and preach it 
with perfect approval and without 
the alteration of a word. It is 
somewhat mortifying, no doubt, to 
look at a sermon which you wrote 
seven or eight years since, and 
which you then thought brilliant 
eloquence, and to find that in your 
present judgment it is no better 
than tawdry fustian. But still, my 
friend, even though you grudge to 
find that you must throw the ser- 
mon aside and preach it no more, 
are you not secretly pleased at this 
proof how much your mind has 
grown in these years? It is plea- 
sant to think that you have not 
been falling off, not standing still. 
The wings of your imagination are 
somewhat clipped indeed, and your 
style has lost something of that 
pith which goes with want of con- 
sideration. Some youthful judges 
may think that you have sadly 
fallen off; but you are content in 
the firm conviction that you have 
vastly improved, It was veal then: 
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it is beef now. I remember hear- 
ing with great interest how a 
venerable professor of fourscore 
wrote in the last few weeks of his 
life a little course of lectures on a 
certain debated point of theology. 
He had outgrown hisformer notions 
upon the subject. The old man 
said his former lectures upon it did 
not do him justice. Was it not a 
pleasant sight—the aged tree bear- 
ing fruit to the last? How it must 
have pleased and soothed the good 
man amid many advancing in- 
firmities to persuade himself (justly 
or unjustly) that in the most im- 
ae respect he was going onward 
still ! 

It is indeed a pleasant sight to 
kindly on-lookers, and it is a sus- 
taining and consoling thing to the 
old man himself, when amid phy- 
sical decadence there is intellectual 
growth. Butthis is not a common 
thing. As a general rule, it cannot 
be doubted that, intellectually, we 
top the summit sometime before 
fourscore, and begin to go down 
hill. I do not wish to turn m 
essays into sermons; or to pus 
upon my readers in Fraser things 
more fitly addressed to my congre- 
gation on Sundays: still, let me say 
that in the thought that Growing 
Old implies at last a decay both 
mental and bodily, and that un- 
relieved Going Down is a very sad 
thing to feel or to see, I find great 
comfort in remembering that as 
regards the best and noblest of all 
characteristics, the old man may be 
progressing to the last. In all 
those beautiful qualities which 
most attract the love and reverence 
of those around, and which fit for 
purer and happier company than 
can be found in this world, the 
aged man or woman may be grow- 
ing still. In the last days, indeed, 
it may be ripening rather than 
growing: mellowing, not expand- 
ing. But to do that is to ‘ grow in 
grace, And doubtless the yellow 
harvest-field in September is an 
advance upon the fresh green blades 
of June. You may like better to 
look upon the wheat that is pro- 
gressing towards ripeness ; but the 
wheat which has reached ripeness 


is not a falling off The stalks will 
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not bend now, without breaking : 
you rub the heads, and the yellow 
chaff that wraps the grain, crumbles 
off in dust. But it is beyond a 
question that there you see wheat 
at its best. 


Still, not forgetting this, we must 
all feel it sad to see human beings 
as they grow old, retrograding in 
material comforts and advantages. 
It is a mournful thing to see: a 
man growing poorer as he is grow- 
ing older, or losing position in any 
way. If it were in my power, [ 
would make all barristers above 
sixty judges. They ought to be 

ut in a situation of dignity and 
independence. You don’t like to 
go into a court: of justice, and there 
behold a thin, grey-headed counsel, 
somewhat shaken in nerve, looking 
rather frail, battling away witha 
full-blooded, confident, hopeful, 
impudent fellow, five-and-twent 
years his junior. The youthful, 
big-whiskered, roaring, and _bully- 
ing advocate is sure to be held in 
much the greater estimation by at- 
torneys’ clerks. The old gentle- 
man’s day is over ; but with lessen- 
ing practice and disappointed hopes 
he must drive on at the bar still. 
I wish I were a Chief Justice, that 
by special deference and kindliness 
of manner, I might daily soothe 
somewhat the feelings of that aging 
man. But it is especially in the 
case of the clergy that one sees the 
painful sight of men growing poorer 
as they are growing older. I think 
of the case of a clergyman who at 
his first start was rather fortunate : 
who gets a nice parish at six-and- 
twenty: I mean a parish which is 
a nice one for a man of six-and- 
twenty: and who never gets any 
other preferment, but in that parish 
grows old. Don't we all know how 
pretty and elegant everything was 
about him at first: how trim and 
weedless were his garden and 
shrubbery: how rosy his carpets, 
how airy his window-curtains, how 
neat though slight all his furniture : 
how graceful, merry, and nicely 
dressed the young girl who was his 
wife: how (besides hosts of paro- 
chial improvements) he devised 
numberless little changes about his 
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dwelling: rustic bowers, moss- 
houses, green mounts, labyrinthine 
walks, fantastically-trimmed yews, 
root-bridges over the little stream. 
But as his family increased, his 
income stood still. It was hard 
enough work to make the ends 
meet even at first, though young 
hearts are hopeful: but with six 
or seven children, with boys who 
must be sent to college, with girls 
who must be educated as ladies, 
with the prices of all things ever 
increasing, with multiplying bills 
from the shoemaker, ‘alles, dress- 
maker; the poor parson grows 
yearly poorer. 
the young wife has now deep lines 
of care: the weekly sermon is dull 
and spiritless: the parcel of books 
comes no more: the carpets grow 
threadbare but are not replaced: 
the furniture becomes creaky and 
rickety: the garden walks are 
weedy : the bark peels off the rustic 
verandah: the moss-house falls 
much over to one side: the friends, 
far away, grow out of all acquaint- 
ance. The parson himself, once so 
precise in dress, is shabby and un- 
tidy now; and his wife’s neat 
figure is gone: the servants are of 
inferior class, coarse and insolent: 
perhaps the burden of hopeless 
debt presses always with its dull 
dead weight upon the poor clergy- 
man’s heart. There is Fittle spring 
in him to push off the invasion of 
fatigue and infection, and he is 
much exposed to both ; and should 
he be taken away, who shall care 
for the widow and the fatherless, 
losing at once their head, their 
home, their means of living ? Even 
you, non-clerical reader, know pre- 
cisely what I describe : hundreds 
have seen it: and such will agree 
with me when I say that there is 
no sadder sight than that of a 
clergyman, with a wife and children, 
growing poor as he is growing old. 
Oh that 1 had the fortune of John 
Jacob Astor, that I might foun 
once for all, a fund that shoul 
raise for ever above penury and 
degradation the widows and the 
orphans of rectory, vicarage, par- 
sonage, and manse! 

And even when the old man has 
none depending upon him for bread, 
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to be provided from his lessen- 
ing store, there is something inex- 
pressibly touching and mournful 
in the spectacle of an old man who 
must pinch and screw. You do 
not mind a bit about a hopeful 
young lad having to live in humble 
odgings up three pair of stairs; 
or about such a one having a limited 
number of shirts, stockings, and 
boots, and needing to be very care- 

and saving as to his clothes ; or 
about his having very homely 
shaving-things, or hair-brushes 
which are a good deal worn out. 
The young fellow can stand all that: 
it is all quite right: let him bear 
the yoke in his youth: he may 
look forward to better days. Nor 
does there seem in the nature of 
things any very sad inconsistency 
in the idea of a young lad care- 
fully considering how long his boots 
or great coat will last, or with what 
minimum of shirts he can manage 
to get on. But I cannot bear the 
thought of a gray-headed old man, 
with shaky hand and weary limb, 
sitting down in his lonely lodging, 
and meditating on such things as 
these: counting his pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and suspecting that one 
is stolen ; or looking ruefully at a 
boot which has been cut where the 
upper leather joins the sole. Let 
not the aged man be worried with 
such petty details! Of course, my 
reader, I know as well as you do, 
that very many aged people must 
think of these little things to the 
last. All I say is, that if I had 
the ordering of things, no man or 
woman above fifty should ever know 
the want of money. And when- 
ever I find a four-leaved shamrock, 
that is the very first arrangement 1 
shall make. “Possibly I may extend 
the arrangement further, and pro- 
vide that no honest married man 
or woman shall ever grow early old 
through wearing care. What a 
little end is sometimes the grand 
object of a human being’s strivings 
through many weeks and months! 
I sat down the other day in a poor 
chamber, damp with much linen 
drying upon crossing lines. There 
dwells a solitary woman, an aged 
and infirm woman, who supports 
herself by washing. For months 
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past her earnings have averaged 
three shillings a week. Out of 
that sum she must provide food 
and raiment; she must keep in 
her poor fire; and she must pay 
a rent of nearly three pounds a- 
year. ‘It is hard work, sir, she 
said : ‘it costs me many a thought 
getting together the money to pa 

my rent.’ And I could see wk 
that from the year’s beginning to 
its end, the thing always upper- 
most in that poor old widow's 
waking thoughts, was the raising 
of that great incubus of a sum of 
money. A small end, you would 
say, for the chief thoughts of an 
immortal being! Don’t you feel, 
gay young reader, for that fellow- 
creature, to whom a week has been 
a success, if at its close she can put 
by a few halfpence towards meet- 
ing the term-day? Would you not 
like to enrich her, to give her a 
light heart, by sending her a half- 
sovereign? If you would, you 
may send it to me. 


It is well, I have said, for a man 
who is growing old, if he is able to 
persuade himself that though phy- 
sically going downhill, he is yet in 
some respect progressing. For if 
he can persuade himself that he is 
progressing in any one thing, he 
will certainly believe that he is ad- 
vancing on the whole. Still, it 
must be said, that the self-com- 
placency of old gentlemen is 
sometimes amusing (where not irri- 
tating) to their juniors. The self- 
conceit of many old men is some- 
thing quite amazing. They talk 
incessantly about themselves and 
their doings; and, to hear them 
talk, you would imagine that every 
great social or political change of 
late years had been brought about 
mainly by their instrumentality, 
I have heard an elderly man of fair 
average ability, declare in sober 
earnest, that had he gone to the 
bar, he ‘had no hesitation in say- 
ing’ that he would have been Chan- 
cellor or Chief Justice of England. 
I have witnessed an elderly man 
whom the late Sir Robert Peel 
never saw or heard of, declare that 
Sir Robert had borrowed from him 
his idea of abolishing the Corn- 
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laws. I have heard an elderly mer- 
cantile man, who had gone the 
previous day to look at a small 
property which was for sale, remark 
that he had no doubt that by this 
time all the county was aware of 
what he had been doing. With the 
majority of elderly men, you can 
hardly err on the side of over-esti- 
mating the amount of their vanity. 
They will receive with satisfaction 
a degree of flattery which would at 
once lead a young man to suspect 
that you were making a fool of 
him. There is no doubt that if a 
man be foolish at all, he always 
grows more foolish as he grows 
older. The most outrageous con- 
ceit of personal beauty, intellectual 
prowess, weight in the county, 
superiority in the regard of horses, 
Wine, pictures, grapes, potatoes, 
poultry, pigs, and all other posses- 
sions, which I have ever seen, has 
been in the case of old men. And 
I have known commonplace old 
women, to whom if you had as- 
cribed queenly beauty and the in- 
tellect of Shakspeare, they would 
have thought you were doing them 
simple justice. The truth appears 
to be, not that the vanity of elderly 
folk is naturally bigger than that 
of their juniors, but that it is not 
mown down in that unsparing 
fashion to which the vanity of their 
juniors is subjected. If an old man 
tells you that the abolition of the 
Slave-trade originated in his back- 
parlour, you may think him a vain, 
silly old fellow, ber you do not tell 
him so. Whereas if a young person 
makes an exhibition of personal 
vanity, he is severely ridiculed. 
He is taught sharply that, however 
great may be his estimate of him- 
self, it will not do to show it. 
‘Shut up, old fellow, and don’t 
make a fool of yourself, you say to 
a friend of your own age, should he 
begin to vapour. But when the 
aged pilgrim begins to boast, you 
feel bound to listen with apparent 
respect. And the result is, that the 
old gentleman fancies you believe 
all he tells you. 


Not unfrequently, when a man 
has grown old to that degree that 
all his powers of mind and body 
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are considerably impaired, there is 
a curious and touching mood which 
comes before an almost sudden 
breaking-down into decrepitude. 
It is a mood in which the man be- 
comes convinced that he is not so 
very old; that he has been mis- 
taken in fancying that the autumn 
of life was so far advanced with 
him ; and that all he has to do in 
order to be as active and vigorous 
as he ever was, is to make some 
great change of scene and circum- 
stances: to go back, perhaps, to 
some place where he had lived 
many years before, and there, as 
Dr. Johnson expresses it, to ‘re- 
cover youth in the fields where he 
once was young.’ The aged clergy- 
man thinks that if he were now to 
go to the parish he was offered 
forty years since, it would bring 
back those days again: he would 
be the man he was then. Of course, 
in most cases, such a feeling is like 
the leaping up of the flame before 
it goes out ; it is an impulse as na- 
tural and as unreasonable as that 
which makes the dying man insist 
within an hour of his death on 
being lifted from his bed and placed 
in his easy chair, and then he will 
be all right. But sometimes there 
really is in human feeling and life 
something analogous to the Martin- 
mas summer in the year. Some- 
times after we had made up our 
mind that we had grown old, it 
flashes upon us that we are not so. 
old after all: there is a real re- 
juvenescence, Ha py days pro- 
mote the feeling. You know that 
as autumn draws on, there come 
days on which it is summer or 
winter just as the weather chances 
to be fair or foul. And so there is 
a stage of life in which it depends 
mainly on a man’s surroundings 
whether he shall be old or young. 
If unsuccessful, overburdened, over- 
driven, lightly esteemed, with much 
depending upon him, and little aid 
or sympathy, a man may feel old 
at thirty-five. But if there still be 
a house where he is one of the boys : 
if he be living among his kindred 
and those who have grown up along 
with him : if he be still unmarried : 
if he have not lived in many dif- 
ferent places, or in any place very 
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far away: if he have not known 
many different modes of life, or 
worked in many different kinds of 
work : then at thirty-five he may 
feel very young. There are men 
who at that age have never known 
what it is to stand upon their own 
legs in life, and to act upon their 
own responsibility. They have al- 
ways had some one to tell them 
what to do. I can imagine that 
towards the close of the ten years 
which Pisistratus Caxton spent in 
Australia, far away from his parents 
and his home, and day by day 
obliged to decide and to manage 
for himself, he had begun to feel 
tolerably old. But when he came 
back again, and found his father 
and mother hardly changed in 
aspect ; and found the chairs, and 
sofas, and beds, and possibly even 
the carpets, looking much as he had 
left them ; those ten years, a vast 
expanse while they were passing 
over, would close up into some- 
thing very small in the perspective ; 
and he would feel with a sudden 
exultation that he was quite a 
young fellow yet. 

It is wonderful what a vast 
amount of work a man may go 
through without its telling much 
upon him : and how many years he 
may live without feeling percep- 
tibly older at their close. The 

ears were long in passing ; they 
ook like nothing when past. If you 
were to go away, my friend, from 
London or Edinburgh, and live for 
five or six years in the centre of 
the Libyan desert ; or in an island 
of the South Seas; or at an up- 
country station in India; there 
would be many evenings in those 
years on which you would feel as 
though you were separated by ages 
from the scenes and friends you 
knew. It would seem like a century 
since you came away; it would 
seem like an impossibility that you 
should ever be back again in the 
old place, looking and feeling much 
in the old way. But at length, 
travelling on week after week, you 
come home again. You find your 
old companions looking just as be- 
fore, and the places you knew are 
little changed. Miss Smith, whom 
you remember a blooming young 
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woman before you went out, is a 
blooming young woman still, and 
probably singing the same songs 
which you remember her singing 
then. Why, it rushes upon you, 
you have been a very short time 
away ; you are not a day older ; it 
is a mere nothing to go out sperm- 
whaling for four or five years, or to 
retire for that period to a parish in 
the Ultima Thule. Life, after all, is 
so long, that you may cut a good 
large slice out of the earlier years 
of it without making it perceptibly 
less). _When Macaulay returned 
from India after his years there, I 
have no doubt he felt this. And 
the general principle is true, that 
almost any outward condition or 
any state of feeling, after it has 
yassed away, appears to us to have 
fasted a very much shorter time 
than it did when it was passing: 
and it leaves us with the convic- 
tion that we are not nearly so old 
as we had fancied while it was 
passing. And the rejuvenescence 
is sometimes not merely in feeling, 
but in fact and in appearance. 
Have you not known a lady of per- 
haps three and thirty years married 
to an ugly old fogy of eighty-five, 
who, during the old fogy’s life, 
wore high dresses and caps, that 
she might appear something like a 
suitable match for the old fogy ; 
but who, instantly the ancient 
buffalo departed this life, cast aside 
her venerable trappings, and burst 
upon the world almost as a bloom- 
ing girl, doubtless to her own 
astonishment no less than to that 
of her friends? And you remem- 
ber that pleasing touch of nature 
in the new series of Friends in 
Council, when Milverton, after hav- 
ing talked of himself as a faded 
widower, and appeared before us 
as one devoted to grave philosophic 
research, falls in love with a girl 
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of two and twenty, and discovers 
that after all he is not so old. And 
I suppose it would be a pleasant 
discovery to any man, after he had 
fancied for years that the romantic 
interest had for him fled from life. 
to find that music could still thrill 
through him as of yore, and that 
the capacity of spooniness was not 
at all obliterated. As Festus says, 


Rouse thee, heart ! 
Bow of my life, thou yet art full of spring! 
My quiver still hath many purposes. 


When Sir Philip Sidney tells us 
that in walking through the fields 
of his Arcadia, you would, among 
other pleasant sights and sounds, 
here and there chance upon a shep- 
herd boy, ‘piping as if he ae 
never grow old, you find the 
chivalrous knight giving his coun- 
tenance to the vulgar impression 
that youth is a finer thing than 
age. And you may find among the 
T wice-told Tales of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne a most exquisite one called 
The Fountain of Youth, in which 
we are told of three old gentlemen 
and an old lady, who were so en- 
chanted by tasting a draught which 
brought back the exhilaration of 

outh for half-an-hour (though it 
ed them likewise to make very 
great fools of themselves), that they 
determined they would wander 
over the world till they should find 
that wondrous fountain, and then 
quaff its waters morning, noon, and 
night. And Thomas Moore, in one 
of his sweetest songs, warms for a 
minute from cold glitter into 
earnestness, as he declares his 
belief that no gains which advanc- 
ing years can bring with them are 
any compensation for the light- 
heartedness and the passionate ex- 
citement which they take away. 
He says,— 


Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night : 

Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of morning, — 
Its smiles and its tears are worth evening's best light. 


And indeed it is to be admitted 
that in a life whose poetry is drawn 
from the domain of passion and 
imagination, the poetry does pass 
away as imagination flags and the 


capacity of emotion dries up with 
advancing time. But the true 
philosopher among the three writers 
who have been mentioned, is Mr. 
Hawthorne. He shows us how the 
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exhilaration, the wild freshness of 
the season when life is at blood- 
heat, partakes of the nature of in- 
toxication ; and he leaves us with 
the sober conviction that the truly 
wise man may well be thankful 
when he has got safely through 
that feverish season of temptation 
and of folly. Let us be glad if our 
bark has come (even a little bat- 
tered) through the Maelstrom, by the 
Scylla and Charybdis, and is now 
sailing quietly upon a calm and 
tranquil sea, Wait till you area 
little older, youthful reader, and 
you will understand that truth and 
soberness (how fitly linked to- 
gether) are noble things. If you 
are a good man—let me say it 
at once, a Christian man—your 
latter days are better a thousand 
times than those early ones after 
which superficial and worldly folk 
whimper. The capacity of excite- 
ment is much lessened ; the fresh- 
ness of feeling and heart are much 
gone ; though not, of necessity, so 
very much. You begin, like the 
old grandmother in that exquisite 
oem of Mr. Tennyson, ‘to be a 
ittle weary; the morning air is 
hardly so exhilarating, nor the 
frosty winter afternoon ; the snow- 
drops and primroses come back, 
and you are disappointed that so 
little of the vernal joy comes with 
them; you go and stand by the 
grave of your young sister on the 
anniversary of the day when she 
died, and you wonder that you 
have come to feel so little where 
once you felt so much. You preach 
the sermons you once preached 
with emotion so deep that it was 
contagious; but now the corre- 
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sponding feeling does not come; 
you give them coldly; you are 
mortified at the contrast between 
the warmth there is in the old 
words, and the chilliness with which 
you speak them. You hear of the 
death of a dear friend, and you are 
vexed that you can take it so coolly. 
But oh! my brother, aging like 
myself, do you not know, in sober 
earnest, that for such losses as 
these, other things have brought 
abundant recompense? What a 
meaning there is now to you in the 
words of St. Austin—‘Thou madst 
us for Thyself, and our hearts are 
restless till they find rest in Thee!’ 
You are beginning to understand 
that St. Paul was right, when (even 
in the face of the fact that inex- 
perienced youth is proverbially the 
most hopeful) he declared that 
in the truest sense ‘experience 
waketh hope.” What a a there 
is here! Passion is no longer the 
disturbing force it once was. Your 
eyes are no longer blinded to the 
truth of things by the glittering 
mists of fancy. You do your duty 
quietly and hopefully. You can 
bear patiently with the follies and 
the expectations of youth. I say 
it with the firmest assurance of 
the truth of what I say, that as he 
grows old, the wise man has great 
reason to thank God that he is no 
longer young. Truth and soberness 
are, well worth all they cost. 
You wont make a terrific fool of 
yourself any more. Campbell was 
not a philosopher, and possibly he 
was only half in earnest when he 
wrote the following verse; but 
many men, no longer young, will 
know how true it is :— 


Hail, welcome tide of life, where no tumultuous billows roll, 
How wondrous to myself appears this halcyon calm of soul ! 

The wearied bird blown o’er the deep would sooner quit its shore, 
Than I would cross the gulf again that Time has brought me o’er! 


The dead are the only people 
that never grow old. There was 
something typical in the arrest- 
ment of time in the case of the 
youthful miner, of whom we have 
already spoken. Your little brother 
or sister that died long ago remains 
in death and in remembrance the 
same young thing forever. It is 
fourteen years this evening since 


the writer’s sister left this world. 
She was fifteen years old then— 
she is fifteen years old yet. I have 
grown older since then by fourteen 
years, but she has never changed 
as they advanced; and if God 
om me to fourscore, I never 
shall think of her as other than the 
youthful creature she faded. The 
other day I listened as a poor 
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woman told of the death of her 
first-born child. He was two years 
old. She had a small washing- 
green, across which was stretched 
a rope that came in the middle 
close to the ground. The boy was 
leaning on the rope, swinging back- 
wards and forwards, and shouting 
with delight. The mother went 
into her cottage and lost sight of 
him for a minute ; and when she 
returned the little man was lying 
across the rope, dead. It had got 
under his chin: he had not sense to 
push it away; and he was suffo- 
cated. The mother told me, and I 
believe truly, that she had never 
been the same person since; but 
the thing which mainly struck me 
was, that though it is eighteen 
years since then, she thought of her 
child as an infant of two years yet: 
it is a little child she looks for to 
meet her at the gate of the Golden 
City. Had her child lived he would 
have been twenty years old now: 
he died, and he is only two: he is 
two yet: he will never be more than 
two. The little rosy face of that 
morning, and the little half-articu- 
late voice, would have been faintly 
remembered by the mother had 
they gradually died into boyhood 
and manhood; but that day stereo- 
typed them: they remain un- 
changed. 


Have you seen, my reader, the 
face that had grown old in life 


atter death? The 


grow young 
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expression of many years since, 
lost for long, come out startlingly 
in the features, fixed and cold? 
Every one has seen it: and it is 
sometimes strange how rapidly the 
change takes place. The marks of 
pain fade out, and with them the 
marks of age. I once saw an aged 
lady die. She had borne sharp 
pain for many days with the endur- 
ance of a martyr; she had to bear 
sharp pain to the very last. The 
features were tense and rigid with 
suffering; they remained so while 
life remained. It was a beautiful 
sight to see the change that took 
place in the very instant of dissolu- 
tion. The features, sharp for many 
days with pain, in that instant 
recovered the old aspect of quietude 
which they had borne in health: 
the tense, tight look was gone. 
You saw the signs of pain go out. 
You felt that all suffering was over. 
It was no more of course than the 
working of physical law: but in 
that case it seemed as if there were 
a further meaning conveyed. And 
so it seems to me when the young 
look comes back on the departed 
Christian’s face. Gone, it seems to 
say, where the progress of time 
shall no longer bring age or decay. 
Gone where there are beings whose 
life may be reckoned by centuries 
but in whom life is fresh an 

young, and always willbeso. Close 
the agedeyes! Fold the aged hands 
in rest. Their owner is no longer 


old! 
A. K. H. B. 
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WHEAT AND TARES. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DE PROFUNDIS. 


DISCONTENTED and irreli- 

gious writer, whom happily the 
improved morality of the age has 
consigned to well-deserved oblivion, 
used to say that life was like a 
journey down into the country, and 
that the further one left the capital 
behind the more intolerable did 
the discomforts of each stage be- 
come:—the dust was thicker, the 
posting worse, the ruts jolted more 
cruelly, the road-side accommoda- 
tion grew scantier, till at last the 
weary traveller came thankfully to 
an end, and accepted the prospect 
of even the most inhospitable 
quarters with a certain sort of satis- 
faction at having done with so 
thankless and heart-wearing a busi- 
ness. Every cheerful mind would 
deprecate so depressing a compari- 
son. In our ill-natured moments 
we may fancy that everything goes 
against us: the stars in their 


courses may bend a malign in- 
fluence on our fates, the world 
may seem ingeniously contrived 


pour nous faire enrager, and men 
but the wretched victims. of its 
degradations and inconveniences ; 
but presently the clouds break, 
the sunshine lights up our very 
grievances into something plea- 
sant and picturesque; we pass 
twenty people on the road faring 
worse than we, and so preach our- 
selves a homily on the absurdity 
of grumbling, banish weariness or 
melancholy with the best cheer 
our purses allow, and go about our 
business without further protesta- 
tion or complaint. 

If Wynne kept his grumbling to 
himself, it was not because that part 
of the journey about which he was 
just now engaged was _ especially 
smooth or pleasant walking. His 
third decade was already half com- 
pleted, and the romances of an ima- 
ginative youth had beea effectually 
put to flight by the prosaic realities 
of later years. Success, which once 
looked so close, had receded as he 
reached his hand to clutch it. The 


excitement of a career seemed 
closed against him. The victories 
of college had been followed by a 
long period of defeat, or rather the 
chance of battle was denied. One 
by one bolder or more fortunate 
adventurers caught him up, tra- 
velled an hour or two in his com- 
pany, and passed on, leaving him 
far behind. Interest, good luck, 
a ready affability, a keen eye to the 
opportunities which perhaps come 
only once in a lifetime, the un- 
abashed hardihood of inexperience, 
the very appearance of prosperity 
—carried one man after another 
well forward toward the wished- 
for goal. Wynne was lagging in 
the race; he felt it, and ran 
worse than ever: possunt quia posse 
videntur, and on the other hand 
the suspicion of failure makes suc- 
cess doubly improbable. He had 
waited for fortune’s smile through 
weary months and years, and had 
come at last to acquiesce in her 
chilling frown as a matter of course. 
He was heart-sick with hope so 
long deferred; he had begun to 
disbelieve in efficacious obstinacy, 
and to bend all the strength of his 
nature to secure, if not content, at 
any rate indifference. And now 
for weeks past the sentiment had 
being growing upon him about 
which indifference is most of all 
impossible. Every day carried 
Rachel closer to his heart ; every 
word she spoke assured him of 
some new element of congeniality; 
her mirth and her melancholy alike 
harmonized with the different 
phases of his own temperament; 
now her pathos touched him to the 
core, and now her very presence 
was infectious with high spirits 
and daring. The old ambition, 
well nigh lulled asleep, burst out 
again, and with something of its 
former fire, in the neighbourhood 
of so noble a prize. Resignation, 
after all, is the virtue of the old 
and weak, and no man has a right 
to it on this side of forty. Indo- 
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lence is half-brother to despair. 
The fault is in ourselves, not in 
our stars, if we are underlings. 
Life has so much that is worth the 
winning, that it is well at any rate 
to try to the end, and to stake 
one’s last piece in case the luck 
may turn, and the game yet be 
ours. Wynne, who came of an 
ancient and somewhat dilapidated 
family-stock, was but slenderly 
supplied with the first essential of 
all successful campaigning, and 
had acknowledged a compulsory 
bachelorhood as his appropriate 
doom. Never till now had he felt 
inclined to rebel. Rex and he had 
often laughed together over the 
scanty stock of sovereigns: which 
secured profusion for his simple 
tastes, but would have figured con- 
temptibly enough in the clauses of 
a marriage settlement. Wynne’s 
balance at his banker’s was an 
uncertain wavering sum, which for 
ever flickered like some feeble 
flame trembling on the verge of 
absolute extinction. It had been 
anold joke. ‘ Poor devil,’ Rex used 
to say, ‘your case is really heart- 
breaking. Driven by sheer starva- 
tion into being brilliant in the 
Chanticleer three days a week : we 
see the blackest side of poverty, 
don’t we? Nothing crueller about it, 


Quam quod ridiculos homines facit, — 


that is, obliges them to be funny 
against their will.’ 

‘ At any rate,’ said Wynne, ‘it is 
far better than doing rule of three 
in Lombard-street, and satisfying 
one’s literary ambition with defunct 
cheque-books and the bad half of 
the Z'imes, as I found you last 
time I came to the bank.’ 

‘Never mind, old fellow,’ the 
other would answer, ‘I shall 
allow you a pension as my future 
biographer, and meanwhile I vote 
for a quiet dinner and a bottle 
of Christopher’s to keep up our 
spirits,’ 

This time, however, Wynne was 
beyond the reach of such easy con- 
solation. It no longer seemed a 
laughing matter. Real feeling can- 
not be despatched with epigrams 
or sneers ; sentiment and philosophy 
are by no means equal foes, and 
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here philosophy had made a poor 
fight, and was now beating a 
shameful retreat. The dilemma 
was. a distressing one; to go or 
stay was equally difficult. Prudence 
suggested flight, and day after day 
Wynne determined on departure, 
and still lingered on, till at last the 
summer was drawing to a close, 
and the break-up of the whole 
party would speedily supersede the 
necessity of his infirm resolution. 
Already the days of pleasure were 
numbered. Robert was to start to 
join a reading party of Oxford 
friends for the last few weeks of 
the vacation; Rachel was going to 
stay with the Duchess ; Rex had a 
long list of shooting engagements, 
and could not possibly wait a day 
after the 1st of September. The 
feeling of the end being at hand 
was beginning to throw a shade of 
melancholy over every enjoyment, 
and to invest the mere routine of 
every day with a new importance. 
The last days are often the plea- 
santest, and viewed from this bright 
holiday atmosphere, the old mono- 
tonous London life seemed doubly 
unattractive. Rachel’s spirits too 
were not improved, and she would 
not have acknowledged to herself 
how much she dreaded the sum- 
mer’s ending. Her mental unrest 
made excitement a relief; and when 
the Duchess had proposed to take 
her away with her, she had gladly 
accepted the prospect of a change 
of thought and _ circumstance. 
Roehampton Castle was but a 
few miles from Oldchurch; a 
generous hospitality reigned in its 
ample halls ; and a varying stream 
of entertaining visitors promised 
the best chance of escaping from 
troublesome reflections, a melan- 
choly humour, a harassing uncer- 
tainty, a half regret. There are 
some secrets which escape all the 
more from over-careful conceal- 
ment, and a laboured affectation of 
indifference may sometimes be to 
discerning eyes the surest symptom 
of a conscious attachment. th 
Wynne and Rachel were constantly 
endeavouring to show how ex- 
tremely little they cared about one 
another, and they might well hope 
to impose upon everybody but 
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themselves. But between them the 
truth was too subtle not to escape. 
A single look may undo the work 
of a whole week's reserve. Con- 
versation may be cold, rigid, and 
studiously superficial, and yet a 
single sentence suddenly breaks 
down another barrier, and opens 
up a new field of sympathy and 
confidence. Rachel knew well 
enough that the Dean was not her 
only lover, and every now and then, 
in spite of timid watchfulness, she 
caught herself saying something 
which implied the knowledge. The 
very embarrassment which each 
afforded the other was convincing 
proof enough of how matters really 
stood between them. The merest 
commonplaces were commonplace 
no longer; the most trivial in- 
cidents seemed to suggest the pos- 
sibility of a scene; the ordinary 
courtesies of life acquired a new 
meaning, and sometimes could 
scarcely be performed without a 
strange effort. Rachel, for instance, 
. had asked for her sketch of the 
ic-nic, in order to fill in some 

acking figures of the group, and to 
improve at leisure upon a hurried 
performance; and now she could 
scarcely summon courage to return 
it to its owner, and did so at last 
with an almost distressed confusion 
that to an ignorant looker-on would 
have seemed entirely unintelligible. 
Strangely enough, the one person 
at the Rectory upon whom the truth 
had even glimmered was the Arch- 
deacon. Perhaps his very simplicity 
led Rachel into being unguarded in 
his presence; perhaps a delicate 
and watchful instinct made him 
conscious of something which 
checked her mirth and coloured 
her former openness with a tinge 
of reserve ; perhaps, as Wynne was 
thoroughly to his taste, the wish 
was father to the thought, and the 
Archdeacon only fancied what he 
— some day to see, Rex never 
a suspicion of his sister’s feel- 


ing, and made a point of — 


congratulating Wynne on his suc- 
cesses at the ball, and upon one 
compliment in particular about 
which he might well be conceited, 
and of which everybody else, and 
especially Rex himself, had every 
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right to be jealous. In the course 
of the evening there had been a 
cotillon, and Grace, whose talent 
for such matters had become im- 
mediately conspicuous, had been 
enthroned in state as queen of the 
occasion, and entrusted with the 
mirror in which the aspirants for 
her hand were to read their doom, 
The occasion was one after Grace’s 
own heart. All the coquette arose 
within her. One by one the hope- 
ful faces peered over her shoulder 
into the glass and saw themselves 
brushed mercilessly away ; the lon 
train of victims swelled far behin 
her chair, and concealed their dis- 
appointment with the best grace 
they could. Major Foppington 
and McTurbot stood foremost in 
comical humiliation; then came 
some of the Russian gentlemen, 
ejaculating in Sclavonic as to the 
depth of their despair. Rex had 
fared as badly as the rest, and re- 
tired blushing into the background, 
At last Wynne had been led up to 
the ordeal, and Grace laid down 
the mirror, where no sentence but 
rejection had hitherto been found 
got up from her throne and glided 
away with her chosen partner amid 
the surprised and envious crowd. 

‘I hope you feel duly flattered, 
Mr. Wynne,’ she had said as she 
looked up at him in smiling 
triumph. ‘ As you have not asked 
me to dance of your own accord all 
the evening, I was obliged to seize 
my only opportunity.’ 

‘I am Corentino in the play, 
Wynne answered, with a laug 


*Ch’é forza danzar, 
Et niun mi soccorre. 


I may well be frightened. I sup- 
pose you know that you have made 
me at least ten enemies for life.’ 

‘The dangers of eminence,’ said 
Grace; ‘but the next valse you 
wish to dance with me, you must 
not wait to be invited.’ 

Rex had so often alluded to the 
matter since, that the whole thing 
was probably a conspiracy of his 
own; and indeed the idea of 
Wynne’s flirting or being flirted 
with by any one seemed to him so 
wild and extravagant a suggestion, 
that it could be joked about with 
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safety, and Rachel’s searchings of 
heart were more utterly confused 
than ever from the fancy gradually 
creeping upon her that a certain 
sort of admiring intimacy had 
grown up between the two natures 
whose very dissimilarities might 
perhaps be the secret of unconscious 
attraction. She could not conceal 
from herself that the very thought 
made her miserable. 

A few days later some official 
matter brought the Dean to West- 
borough, and he felt that it would 
be hardly courageous not to show 
himself upon the scene of his recent 
repulse. It would attract attention, 
too, if his intimacy seemed to come 
to an abrupt and unexplained con- 
clusion, and he was anxious above 
everything that Rachel should per- 
ceive that he was not in the least 
broken-hearted, Her decision had 
of course been a great annoyance ; 
it was a pleasant scheme defeated, 
and a desperate stab to the vanity 
of aman long accustomed to suc- 
cess and admiration. But the Dean 
had no intention of dying of his 
wounds. He was too busy, too 
vigorous, too full of resource, too 
much interested in life, for melan- 


choly to mark him as its own, or 
to allow him to sit nursing his dis- 


appointment. As the effervescence 
of the temporary excitement died 
down, the residuum of feeling was 
more resentment than regret. After 
all, there seemed plenty of ground 
for consolation; perhaps even, he 
had hada lucky escape ; very likely 
Miss Leslie would have thrown the 
deanery into disorder, flirted with 
one of the minor canons, or done 
something or other absurd and ob- 
jectionable. At any rate, married 
life would have entailed a great 
many inconvenient social obliga- 
tions, from which the Dean felt espe- 
cially glad to be exempt. Mrs, Ashe 
would have been for ever coming 
over to see her niece, and disturb- 
ing the tranquil atmosphere of the 
cathedral precincts with some irre- 
gular benevolence; that rackety 

oung Leslie and his chattering 

ride would no doubt have taken 
Oldchurch in the course of their 
honeymoon, Then there would 
have been twice as many stupid 
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dinners to undergo, and morning 
calls, and disturbed evenings, and 
a hundred other vexations. The 
Dean quite congratulated himself 
upon so fortunate a deliverance ; 
and though Oldchurch seemed a 
shade duller, the Bishop decidedly 
less intelligent, and the choristers 
and organist more slovenly than 
ever, the Dean used to step man- 
fully up to his stall, and sit through 
the service with the utmost resig- 
nation. He would have sunk in 
his own esteem if a foolish woman’s 
caprice had sufficed to disturb his 
mental balance, or to rob his ener- 
getic existence of its zest. He 
made it a point of honour to be in 
high spirits, and if he could not 
avoid failure, resolved at any rate 
to ignore it. The business of the 
day despatched, the Archdeacon 
brought his guest back to the 
Rectory, and as Mrs, Ashe was at 
her schools, and Rachel had per- 
suaded the rest of the party mto 
starting for a sail, the two divines 
sat down to luncheon tée-d-téte, 
and chatted on till the after- 
noon was far spent, and the con- 
versation took an interesting and 
confidentialturn. The Archdeacon 
in the innocence of his heart ima- 
gined that he might make a few 
inquiries about something that just 
then especially interested him, 
without arousing the suspicions of 
his sagacious companion. 

‘Apropos of college,’ he said, ‘T 
suppose you were in residence 
when my nephew and Wynne were 
up at St. Benedict’s?’ 

The Dean said that he believed 
he was, but Wynne and he had 
never met before that summer. 

‘A very nice fellow, I think, 
that Wynne, said the Archdeacon, 
trying desperately to assume an air 
of indifference to the matter, and 
to talk as if for talking’s sake. 

‘Very intelligent and well-in- 
formed indeed,’ said the Dean ; ‘and 
he had rather a high reputation at 
Oxford, I believe. The Master of 
Benedict’s was writing to me about 
him, and—dear me, there is Mrs, 
Ashe passing the windows—I am 
fortunate not to have missed all 
the ladies,’ ' 

‘Well’ said the Archdeacon, 
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whose interest was now too much 
aroused to allow of interruption, 
‘the Master was writing to you 
and said—f? 

‘And said——’ answered the Dean, 
getting up to meet Mrs. Ashe at 
the door; ‘Oh, everything that 
was agreeable—talent, industry— 
rather a curious history, too, I 
assure you.—How do you do, Mrs. 
Ashe? The Archdeacon and I have 
been doing justice to a most excel- 
lent repast in your absence. You 
see I have not been able to keep 
a. good resolution about staying 
at home ; Westborough is absolutely 
irresistible, and I shall have to get 
the Bishop to lay it under an inter- 
dict, and keep me firm to my town 
life.’ 

The Archdeacon -broke in im- 
patiently. ‘The Dean was just 
telling me about Mr. Wynne’s col- 
lege career; you see, Dean, it is 
most satisfactory to me to hear 
about it, as he is so intimate with 
my two nephews, and, indeed, be- 
tween reading and talking, Robert 
is hardly ever out of his presence, 
I confess I am deeply anxious.’ 

‘A most natural curiosity indeed,’ 
said the Dean, wondering what in 


the world could be the reason for .- 


so sudden an inquisitiveness. 

‘But now,’ said Mrs, Ashe, ‘I 
want to take you both to the pier: 
Mrs. Leslie and the young people 
are to land there, and I promised 
that we would go down and meet 
them ; and besides, Mr. Dean, our 
pier is one of our greatest lions.’ 

The Dean’s politeness accorded a 
ready assent, and the trio forth- 
with set out upon the expedition. 

The Westborough pier was well 
worth a visit: it was the most 
striking result of the prevailing 
energy which was constantly ex- 
ploding in some fresh undertaking: 
it would have seemed quite dull to 
go for many months without a new 
design. The inhabitants enjoyed 
seeing bricklayers and carts, and 
gangs of labourers, and piles of 
masonry and scaffolding about 
their still recent squares and ter- 
races ; they liked to feel that the 
place was growing; they were 

roud to see their bounds enlarged. 

here was a Local Improvement 
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Committee, where this > was 
especially active, and which dis- 
posed, with a privileged freedom, 
of any private interests that stood 
in the way of a_ contemplated 
change. Its conceptions were bold, 
and its zeal unflagging. It paved 
roads, and cut new paths along the 
cliff, and put up seats at good 
points of view, and planned espla- 
nades, and laid out so vast a sum 
in green and white paint every 
spring, for the beautifying the 
public posts and railings, and in 
whitewashing every possible mate- 
rial that was capable of receiving 
that chaste form of embellishment, 
that the jaunty appearance of West- 
borough was at once accounted for ; 
and it became no wonder that it so 
sparkled and glittered as quite to 

azzle the vision of London visitors, 
whose eyes had for the eleven pre- 
ceding months been accustomed to 
the dingy atmosphere of that fuli- 
ginous metropolis. Just now the 
absorbing interest was the pier, 
which was to curve round outside 
the little breakwater, which at pre- 
sent protected such small craft as 
could safely get within it, but 
which every patriotic inhabitant 
had long felt to be intolerably in- 
adequate for the growing necessi- 
ties of a prosperous port. All 
through the summer there were 
crowds of workmen driving in the 
piles and fixing the foundations of 
the nobler fabric ; little tug steamers 
flashed hither and thither, panting 
and groaning with their heavy train 
of stone-laden barges; huge iron 
cranks hoisted the blocks high into 
the air, and swung them with a 
crash into their destined position ; 
here a forge had been fitted up, 
and busy artificers were torturing 
the glowing bars into due form 
amid a cataract of sparks, Every- 
where industry was at fever point, 
and a crowd of idlers collected 
day by day to watch the progress 
of the work, and to forget their 
own ennui in the spectacle of other 
people’s activity. The Dean was 
in the greatest good humour, and 
skipped nimbly over beams and 
planks, examining one detail after 
another with the greatest curiosity. 
The afternoon was inspiriting: a 
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pleasant sea breeze bore in upon 
the coast, and made the hot sun a 
— luxury; the music of the 
and on the esplanade came fitfully 
across the bay in pleasant snatches, 
now swelling high for a few bars, 
and now dying away again into 
silence; all the beach seemed a 
revel of babies and nurses; the 
crazy machines were staggering 
backward and forward with con- 
stant relays of persevering bathers; 
donkeys, half concealed under huge 
saddles and brown holland hang- 
ings, were cantering heroically 
through the sand; _half-a-dozen 
yachts were dashing about in capri- 
cious tacks in the distance. Pre- 
sently the Rectory boat rounded the 
corner of the breakwater, and the 
Dean helped Rachel up the pier- 
steps with such entire composure 
and sang froid, that she felt that 
her alarm at the idea of an inter- 
view had been rather groundless, 
and that there was evidently not 
the least chance that anything 
embarrassing would occur. The 


Dean was laying himself out to be 
agreeable, and was as brilliant and 
entertaining as if no single cloud 
had ever darkened the sunny atmo- 


sphere of his existence. Rachel 
felt that he was at any rate well 
bred and skilful, and admired his 
entire self-command, contrasted 
with the irresistible nervousness 
against which she herself was 
struggling, and which it required 
her utmost efforts to conceal. 

‘You have just come in time,’ 
said the Dean, ‘to add your voice 
to ours, and to exercise your autho- 
rity with the Archdeacon for the 
public good. I have been in vain 
endeavouring to persuade him to 
preach next Sunday in the cathe- 
dral, and now, with you for an 
ally, I have no doubt I shall carry 
the point.’ 

‘I am delighted, at any rate, 
said the Archdeacon, ‘to hear that 
the special services are a success. 
Fancy, Rachel, the whole nave 
quite full of working people. I 
am sure I could never make myself 
heard,’ 

‘How odd it sounds,’ cried Rex, 
‘a crowd in a cathedral! What a 
jar to all one’s old associations.’ 
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‘Tn this case,’ said Rachel, ‘the 
association is not so very old, and 
is so disagreeable that one is 
delighted to part with it.’ 

‘Of course, one is,’ said Rex, ‘for 
the general interest of the commu- 
nity ; still one cannot help feeling 
it strange at first. An Englishman’s 
idea of a cathedral is necessarily 
that of something solemn and 
roomy, with an empty, swept and 
garnished sort of air, a strong staff 
of vergers, an imposing array of 
choristers, canons, and other per- 
formers, and two or three, most 
probably two, for a congregation. 
Js it not ? 

‘Yes, said Wynne ; ‘that was a 
witty idea of some one’s, about re- 
ligion seeming to have shrivelled 
up and got too small for its cover- 
ing, like a dried kernel in a nut.’ 

Rex laughed. ‘The Church,’ he 
said, ‘is getting old and thin; “her 
well-saved hose a world too wide 
for her shrunk shanks.” ’ 

‘One always has a sort of feel- 
ing,’ said Wynne, ‘ that we Protes- 
tants have not come by those grand 
buildings properly. ‘The hose did 
not belong to us, to begin with, 
and never fitted. Do you remem- 
ber Macbeth’s awkward plight— 


Now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief ? 


‘Do you observe how severe 
lawyers always are upon us unfor- 
tunate churchmen? said the Dean, 
appealing to Rachel. ‘ For my part, 
I think it most fortunate that we 
have found so good a use to make 
of cathedrals.’ 

‘Most fortunate, indeed,’ said 
Mrs. Leslie. ‘Reginald, I am sure, 
oe mean anything disrespect- 

ul. 

‘No more did I) said Wynne; 
‘it is absurd to imagine that a 
system is extinct, just because it 
gets a little out of use here or 
there.’ 

‘You are right, Wynne, said 
the Archdeacon. *One must not 
despair too soon. I remember a 
story I heard in Scotland of a 
mother who apologized for herself 
and her husband having murdered 
their baby by telling the judge that 
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slew her. 

‘Shocking, indeed, said the 
Dean, with a laugh; ‘there is 
always something traitorous in too 
prompt resignation. McTurbot was 
telling me the other day of a 
countryman of his whom one of 
his ancestors condemned to be 
hanged, and when he showed symp- 
toms of objecting to his fate, his 
more philosophical spouse, probably 
the same as the one with the baby, 
encouraged him with “Gang up, 
Donald, mon, and dinna anger the 
laird,”’ 

‘As stories seem the fashion,’ 
said Wynne, ‘what do you think of 
the party of fine gentlemen at 
Paris, who supped while one of 
their friends was dying in the next 
room, and drank a merry toast, “a 
la santé de notre aimable agoni- 
sant ?’’ 

‘We are all better friends to the 
Church than that, I am sure,’ said 
the Dean. ‘And my dear Archdea- 
con, you must come next Sunday, 
and tell all our radical mechanics 
about her numerous excellences.’ 

‘I am a most devoted church- 
man,’ said the Archdeacon. 

‘But not high-churchman, dear- 
est? said his lady, who thought 
that it was high time to make a 
stand for the Dissenters. 

‘No, no,’ said the Dean; ‘ only 
in the right sense. We all dislike 
the flowers and candlesticks ; and 
do you know, Mrs. Ashe, the young 
clergymen at Oxford actually have 
their hoods sewn inside out, just 
from sheer perversity, and the ends 
of their scarfs embroidered, or hem- 
stitch, is it ’—something at any rate 
just like a lady’s pocket-handker- 
chief.’ 

Mrs. Ashe sighed ; and the Dean 
observed that Wynne and Rachel 
exchanged glances as he talked. 

‘That violent school, he con- 
tinued, ‘is really beyond all 
patience. They are worse papists 
than the Pope himself. They re- 
mind one of Hannibal, don’t they, 
Archdeacon — 


Jam tenet Italiam: tamen ultra tendere 
pergit. 


That is, Mrs. Ashe, they go over to 
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Rome, and cannot be content even 
then.’ 

‘Or else,’ said the Archdeacon, 
‘they stay with us, and perpetuate 
the worst defects of Catholicism, 
without any of its wholesome 
discipline. I wish heartily we had 
a Jesuit superior to keep our Trac- 
tarian curates in decent order.’ 

‘IT am glad to think, said Mrs. 
Ashe, ‘that at Oldchurch, Oxford 
is more worthily represented. Mr. 
Atherton is at any rate entirely 
rational.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said the Dean ; 
‘and last Sunday he quoted two 
very fine passages out of his new 
book with immense effect, I assure 
you.’ 

The speaker here looked up, and 
saw Rachel’s and Wynne’s eyes 
again meet, and flash out some 
secret sympathy. By this time he 
began to understand the catechizing 
to which he had that afternoon 
been submitted. 

‘ Anxious about his nephews, in- 
deed, he thought, as he recalled 
the conversation ; ‘even the good 
Archdeacon, then, is as great a 
hypocrite as the rest of us.’ 

uring the conversation the 
whole party had moved away from 
the landing stairs and reached the 
portion of the pier which was still 
unfinished; here the planking 
ended abruptly, and further pro- 
gress coal be effected only by 
clambering along the beams which 
sprang from pile to pile, the huge 
limbs and sinews of the future 
building. These were indeed toler- 
ably wide, the Dean was adven- 
turous and urged advance. Below 
them the waves were boiling up in 
picturesque indignation, and the 
strong tide rushed with a noisy 
swiftness between the wunaccus- 
tomed obstacles which checked its 
course. The Dean was a little 
over-acting his part, and professed 
the most unnatural interest in car- 
rying their explorations as far as 
possible. He insisted on acting as 
ioneer, and with the exception of 
os Ashe and her sister, both of 
whom had a family failing for 
turning giddy on the smallest pro- 
vocation, the rest of the party fol- 
lowed cautiously in his steps. 
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Some cruel sprite must have 
hovered at his ear and prompted 
more than ordinary hilarity in 
ironical satisfaction at the ap- 
proaching catastrophe ; or possibly 
the exuberance of his spirits may 
have robbed him of due caution 
and so contributed to his fall. Be 
that as it may, he was just crossing 
to the last row of piles, and was in 
the very act of firing back a bright 
repartee at the Archdeacon, when 
a treacherous spar slipped from 
under his foot—the balance which 
had been so gracefully maintained 
was irretrievably lost—no fortunate 
barrier arrested his descent, no 
watery goddess stretched her hand 
to save, and Lycidas, the next 
moment, had sunk into the flood, 
and was seen at intervals emerging 
to the surface in attitudes more 
completely impetuous and undig- 
nified than any of which he pro- 
bably had ever before been guilty 
during the whole of his decorous 
existence, 

‘Great heavens,’ cried the Arch- 
deacon, completely paralyzed by 
his superior’s unlooked-for predica- 
ment. ‘Here, Wynne, tie your 
handkerchief to the end of my 
walking-stick — quick, quick, my 
dear fellow.’ 

* He can’t swim, apparently, said 
Wynne, slipping off his coat, and 
taking a great spring from where 
he stood in the direction of the 
Dean. 

Rachel turned pale, and clung to 
the Archdeacon’s arm as she saw 
him disappear. Two or three 
vigorous strokes, and a long rolling 
wave carried Wynne close upon the 
scene of the Dean’s evolutions, and 
as he passed, the sinking man felt 
his firm grip upon his neck, and 
clutched his preserver’s arm with 
all the agonized energy of despair. 
Wynne held him off as far as he 
was able, and struck out strongly 
with his free arm. 

‘Keep still, man, he cried, as 
he gave the other a fierce shake, 
and freed his limbs, now halt 
entangled with his dangerous 
burthen. 

‘Pray keep still, ejaculated the 
Archdeacon, hopelessly pushing out 
his walking-stick in the direction 
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of the swimmers, and held firm by 
Rachel from endangering his equi- 
librium. 

The Dean, however, was deaf to 
all sounds but the horrid noise of 
waters in his ears, and clung to the 
one solid substance which met his 
grasp with unreasoning tenacity. 
By this time, however, Wynne had 
got him within the piles, and Robert 
had lowered himself down to the 
water’s edge, and in a few seconds 
more had dragged both of them 
out of the surf upon the rough 
masonry of the pier’s foundation. 
The Dean lay half exhausted on a 
smooth rock, and recovered his 
almost stifled breath and exhausted 
energies. His mind, however, 
rushed over every detail of the 
occurrence with a vehemence only 
intensified by unusual excitement : 
presently he cast his eyes up to 
where Rachel was standing, pale 
and motionless; the earnest greet- 
ing which her look bespoke was 
not, he felt, bestowed on him; the 
last tinge of uncertainty died in- 
stantly away, and the conviction 
flashed upon him, like a sudden 
pang, cruel, resistless, that Rachel’s 
refusal had contained a twofold ele- 
ment of humiliation, and that he 
had now been rescued by the last 
person in the world to whom he 
would have chosen to owe his pre- 
servation. 

The Archdeacon was in a most 
wonderful bustle. ‘Now, Dean, 
take my arm—get into the fly—put 
my coat over your shoulders— 
drink this hot brandy—you don’t 
like brandy ! nonsense, nonsense, 
—pray drink it at once, you must 
have had aterrible shock—and you 
too, Wynne—jump in quick, before 
you get cold,’ ynne, however, 
chose to walk rather than sit in his 
wet clothes; so the Archdeacon 
went off with his charge in the fly, 
and Rex and Wynne ran across the 
sands by a short cut to the Rectory 


garden. 

‘Well, said Rex, ‘he was wish- 
ing for a dip the other day, and 
circumstances obliged him before 
he expected. By Jove, I thought 
he’d be drowned.’ 

‘Oh, he’s not for drowning, you 
may depend on it, said Wynne, 
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shaking off the water that was 
’ trickling down his sleeves; ‘his 
constellation is not a watery 
one.’ 
‘Well, answered the other, ‘at 
any rate we have passed our 
clerical witch through the drown- 
ing ordeal; I was quite relieved 


to see him sink like a good 
Christian.’ 
‘Merses profundo, pulchrior 


exiet, said Wynne. ‘ You should 
have felt him kick, though. I fully 
thought he meant to drown us 
both.’ 

When they got home they found 
that the Dean had been put to bed 
and thoroughly cone, and was 
not a bit the worse for his immer- 
sion. However, it was decided 
that he had better not come down 
to dinner; and the Archdeacon 
divided his time between visits to 
the invalid’s bedroom, and vehe- 
ment demonstrations of thankful- 
ness for his friend’s escape from 
so imminent a catastrophe. He 
abounded in congratulations and 
noes: described every event of 
the afternoon with the greatest 
emphasis to each new comer, 
lauded Wynne’s prompt jump as 
if it had been that of a second 
Curtius, and insisted at dessert 
that everybody should join in 
a toast to the heroes of the 
occasion. © 

‘Come,’ he cried, ‘ we must drink 
our Dean’s good health ; and yours 
too, my dear Wynne, custos 
virorum mercurialium. 1 am sure 
we all owe you a thousand thanks: 
dear, dear, to think what a gap it 
would have made. What a blessing 
to know that we have him safe up- 
stairs !’ 

As the Dean lay, pleasantly re- 
posing amid all the luxury of pillow 
and curtain in his hospitable quar- 
ters, he meditated at his ease on 
the events of the afternoon, and in 
particular analysed his feelings to- 
wards his deliverer. Wynne had 
insulted him in conversation, out- 
rivalled him in love, and had now 
pet him under a lasting obligation. 

What three better reasons for 
hating a man could a vain, sensi- 
tive, and fastidious nature wish to 
have ? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
CLOUD. 


The traveller ,in mountainous 
regions, who turns his back upon 
some lovely valley, with its vine- 
yardsand pastures, babbling brooks, 
and lawn-like meadows, and clam- 
bers up a wild hill-path into the 
world of mist and cloud, avalanche, 
snow-storm, or precipice, is apt to 
look back with a half incredulous 
fondness upon the delicious scene 
of peace and brightness, left but 
so short a while before. As he 
plods through the drift, or creeps 
with cautious steps along the 
smooth brow of some icy steep, or 
wanders on hour after hour through 
the solemn silence of some solitary 
table-land, his thoughts go back to 
thetrelliced vine that overshadowed 
his cool morning meal, the pleasant 
laugh of his host, the cheery fare- 
well at parting, the greeting from 
groups of peasants on his journey’s 
earlier stage. So our remembrance 
of the bright times of life is often 
half obscured by after troubles, 
We look back to our holiday seasons 
through a stormy atmosphere ; they 
seem to have belonged to dream- 
land, so utterly have they passed 
away, so unlike is the present hour, 
with its cares and hopes and re- 
grets, to the golden past of our 
recollection. So far do we feel 
to have left behind us the mirthful 
ease of the land of long-ago. 

Some such sentiment as this must 
in after years have coloured the 
Leslies’ retrospect. of this portion 
of their family history: for an 
event just now occurred which 
seemed as it were the landmark 
which denoted their entrance upon 
a gloomier and less tranquil region 
than that through which we have 
hitherto travelled in their com- 
pany. From this point their course 
grew steeper and rougher, and bore 
the frequent signal of some tem- 
pestuous visitation. The beginning 
of a great sorrow was close upon 
them. Sunshine still filled the air, 
but the first heavy drops, as of 
some bursting storm-cloud, were 
already falling around, to give 
signal of approaching danger. Was 
it but the reaction from yesterday’s 
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excitement, or an infectious melan- 
choly which Rachel and Wynne 
unconsciously diffused around them, 
or a delicate, instinctive sense of 
future calamity, that threw so 
strange a gloom over the evening 
after that of the Dean’s adventure, 
when the party gathered in the 
Rectory drawing-room—as it turned 
out, for the last time? or was it 
merely the physical oppression of 
the sultry summer be os and of 
the load of electricity which charged 
the burthened air, and filled the 
horizon with constant spasms of 
light, and low rumbling murmurs 
of distant thunder? Everybody 
seemed disposed for quiet: con- 
versation drooped and languished, 
and at last died out: Rex asked 
for some music, and threw him- 
self on the sofa to listen: Grace 
moved quietly away to the open 
window, and Rachel struck the 
first welcome chord of a familiar 
air. It was just what they wanted, 
all felt at once; congenial silence 
is often the best of luxuries, and 
now, as Rachel sang one of her 
pathetic ballads, and the languid 
pleasure of the tune crept unawares 
over the listener’s sense, what 
depths of tenderness and sorrow 
did it not seem to stir. Music 
always tamed Rachel in her wildest 
moods, She felt its mournful side 
most, and so she sang. 

The song ended, and Grace still 
stood at the window, gazing out 
into the night, lost apparently in 
some deep reverie. hat fate did 
she read in those pale stars that 
here and there shone out between 
the sombre masses of cloud, as the 
last faint rays of the daylight died 
slowly away? What strange des- 
tinies were in store for her. 

‘You must come and sing to us,’ 
Rex said, and Grace, startled from 
her dream and off her guard, hur- 
ried to the piano, and rambled 
with nervous hand over the keys, as 
if in search of the melody in which 
her mood could find expression. 

‘Will you sing our old friend 
out of the Figlia ?’ said Robert. ‘It 
is always welcome, and this is quite 
the occasion for a good-bye song.’ 

‘We must not get too senti- 
mental,’ cried Rex. ‘Suppose we 
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have Rataplan, Miss Featherstone, 
and I will be the Sergeant, and as 
devoted as you please. You must 
help me out with my notes,’ 

But no; for once Grace was ob- 
stinate, and had already begun the 
first notes of that most touching of 
airs in the prettiest of operas, 


Convien partir, o miei compagni d’arme, 
Et d’ora in poi lontanda voi fuggir ? 


‘Addio, addio, convien partir?’ 
cried Robert, as she came to a 
close; ‘that is really rather harrow- 
ing; the regiment, [ am sure, could 
not possibly spare you.’ 

‘No,’ said Rachel, bending for- 
ward and taking Grace’s hand 
within her own to be petted and 
caressed ; ‘how prettily you sang it, 
and what a dear little grave body 
you look to-night.’ 

‘Elle a des larmes dans sa voix,’ 
said Rex, rousing himself from the 
sofa to the unusual effort of a com- 

liment ; ‘your soldiers would all 
e broken-hearted at the bare idea 
of a departure.’ 

Years afterwards every note of 
that song used to ring in the 
memories of more than one who 
were among the listeners, as the 
sad twilight died slowly out, and 
the shadows gathered deeper and 
deeper around, and Grace slipped 
silently away to the window, and 
was as deep again in the stars as 
e 


ver. 

Afterwards the party broke up. 
Everybody was gone but Grace, 
who lingered behind to put away 


her songs. Rex came back into 
the drawing-room, and found her 
so employed. 

‘Well,’ he said, with a half sigh, 
‘so much for the first adieu of 
the season. Henceforward, leave- 
takings will be the order of the 
day. I hope you are sufficiently 
sorry for us poor people who have 
to go.’ 

‘And you for us poor people who 
have to stay, said Grace, smiling 
rather ruefully across the piano; 
‘we are the ones who suffer.’ 

‘ Suffer!’ cried Rex, with a rather 
sad laugh; ‘I am sure I feel low 
enough about it to-night. I wish 
to goodness I had not to start to- 
morrow.’ 
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‘Don’t start, then,’ said Grace, 
colouring up with excitement, and 
seemingly half unconscious of her 
words; ‘it is far pleasanter with 
you here.’ 

‘You make it doubly hard to go,’ 
said Rex; ‘that’s rather cruel, as L 
am pledged.’ 

There stood the little enchantress 
weaving the magic meshes around 
her helpless victim. Rex felt the 
spell creeping over him ; resolution 
wavered, prudence hushed her in- 
effectual monitions, conscience in 
vain whispered a stern veto at his 
charmed ear. Grace was looking 
far too romantic for reason to have 
a chance of a hearing. 

‘Ah, she said, ‘that is how your 
lives are so different from ours: 
you go from one country house to 
another, you have a change of 
amusements and interests, you see 
new faces and make new acquain- 
tances, and one pleasure is soon 
forgotten in another. We have 
only one phase of life, and when a 
happy time is over, we can only 
remember.’ 

‘And you think you will re- 
member?’ 

“If I am to be honest, yes—and 
good night.’ 

‘And if I am to be honest,’ said 
Rex, holding her hand in his, ‘do 
you know 1 would rather talk to 
you for five minutes than run the 
round of all the country houses in 
Christendom ; and as for forgetting 
you, why, I’ve been trying to do it 
all the summer, and I don’t sup- 
pose I shall begin to succeed now 
—shall 1? 

Grace’s soft eyelashes were glis- 
tening with tears, and her head 
drooped in the most picturesque 
affliction; she gave a little sob, 
and it went like a love-charmed 
dagger to Rex’s tender heart. 

‘Could I help it?’ he went on, 
half addressing his companion, half 
apologizing, as well he might, to 
his own scruples; ‘was it my fault 
that we have been getting better 
friends every moment since you 
came here, and that now it seems I 
can’t be happy out of your sight, 
and everything you say and do is 
just absolute perfection?’ 

The tears flowed freely, the sobs 
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grew more heart-rending, the atti- 
tude was more pathetically expres- 
sive. Rex’s last spark of wisdom 
was dead. Despite of bars and 
chains and careful watchings, an 
imprisoned passion will force its 
way to light. Accident strips off 
our masks, Circumstance tricks 
us into being ourselves. The love 
which had lurked, and smouldered, 
and crept, burst out at last in a 
long tender kiss: ‘Darling little 
Grace,’ 

A pretty group:—nature, senti- 
ment, impulse. And in the back- 
ground cold, stern reason, inflexible 
duty, determined judgment—in 
other words, Mrs. Leslie in the 
doorway. 


— 


CHAPTER XVIUTI. 
STORM. 


‘Ungrateful, wicked, indelicate,’ 

Such were the first sounds which 
impressed themselves distinctly 
upon Grace’s consciousness after 
the surprise and alarm of so unfor- 
tunate an interruption. Mrs. Leslie 
was standing over her, white with 
anger—her resolved, unflinching 
nature written unmistakeably in 
each clear strongly-marked feature. 
Grace shrank before her pitiless, 
searching glance. 

‘You know how guilty you have 
been.” 

‘ Guilty? cried Grace, starting up 
with a gesture of surprise. 

‘Guilty,’ said Mrs. Leslie, as 
though pronouncing her doom; 
‘what am I to think? What do 
my eyes tell me? You have com- 
mitted a wicked theft; you have 
done her that was as my daughter 
the greatest wrong that one woman 
can do another—a cruel, treache- 
rous wrong. You have disgraced 
us all; you have darkened this 
house with a great impropriety, 
perhaps a great crime.’ 

Grace’s eyes flashed with passion. 

‘No, she cried, ‘ I will not hear 
it. Iscorn to contradict you. It 
is you who are cruel and wrong. 
How can you bear to speak to me 
so? Iwill darken your house no 
more: let me go—to-night—this 
minute,’ 
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‘You shall go to-morrow,’ said 
Mrs. Leslie, unmoved. But Grace’s 
heroism had spent itself in a single 
effort, and she could bear up no 
longer: she burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of crying, and bending 
forward buried her face in her 
hands in an agony of humilia- 
tion. 

Outside the night was so quiet : 
the clouds had cleared away, the 
air was exquisitely still ; the moon- 
light slept along the garden ter- 
races and the silent downs beyond, 
and the long white ridge of sand 
that marked the water’s edge. And 
indoors what a tempest was raging, 
what joys were being shipwrecked, 
what precious freights thrown over- 
board by trembling hands in the 
wildness of despair. 

Rex’s interview with his mother 
was less demonstrative. She knew 
he must be managed, and was ac- 
customed to the task. She knew 
he was no hero, and was hardly 
surprised at a fresh symptom of 
infirmity. He acknowledged at 
once that he had done exces- 
sively wrong, claimed for himself 


alarger share of blame than ma-'° 


ternal partiality was inclined to 
allow him, and fell easily into the 
arrangement which Mrs, Leslie 
proposed. Grace herself wished to 
depart directly, and was to go at 
once to her aunt ; Rex must faith- 
fully promise never to see her 
again—for her sake, and his own, 
and Ella’s. Rachel should never 
know of it ; and Rex breathed more 
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easily at the thought. ‘Was he, 
his mother asked with an uncon- 
scious contempt mingled in the 
earnestness of the inquiry, ‘was he 
quite certain he was in love with 
Ella? ‘Yes, of course,’ Rex said, 
promptly, and Mrs. Leslie went to 

ed with a lighter heart, and hoped 
that at any rate she had made the 
best of a bad business. 

Grace meanwhile was hastily pre- 
paring for the morrow ; and though 
indignation still burnt high, her real 
predicament presented itself every 
moment in a truer and more pain- 
ful light. Her conscience, though 
she tried hard to discredit it, was 
not quite clear. Mrs. Leslie’s ac- 
cusations, though very exaggerated 
and cruelly drawn, had a disagree- 
able element of truth in them. 
There was the horror of it. Grace 
could not deny to herself that she 
had felt a satisfaction in the homage 

aid her by Ella’s lover—Ella, who 

ad slighted her so, and was so un- 
kind and stupid. She had never 
realized it to herself, or thought it 
out so far as the matter had reached 
that night; but still the thought 
had been there, lurking serpent-like 
—the sweet revenge, the flattered 
vanity, the deliciousness of triumph. 
Alas, alas! It was all true, then, 
that Mrs. Leslie had said—all hor- 
riblytrue. ‘ I have been a wretch! 
Grace cried, as she sat in despair in 
her dismantled room and recalled 
Mrs. Leslie’s dreadful words—‘a 
mean wretch; and O, how mise- 
rable I am!’ 
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A RAID AMONG THE RHYMERS. 


OLERATION is an excellent 
virtue; but some things and 
people the most Job-like among us 
cannot ‘stand.’ There are certain 
»henomena which the natural theo- 
ales finds it difficult to reconcile 
with his theory of a righteous go- 
vernment of the world. Dr. Cum- 
ming, Mr. Spurgeon, Martin Tupper 
the winter of 1859, our frien 
Jones’s African sherry at eighteen 
shillings a dozen, sharks, locusts, 
fleas, and Professor Blackie’s Lyri- 
cal Poems,* are facts as unaccount- 
able as they are intolerable. 

A Professor, more especially of 
the Humanities, was in the classic 
period of University history a grave 
and solemn functionary who stalked 
about his college quadrangle in 
canonicals, and who, if he wrote 
nonsense verses at times, wrote 
them at least in a dead language. 
Professor Blackie, to do him justice, 
occasionally employs unknown 
tongues (we do not allude specially 


to his Latin versions) ; but in every 
other respect he differs as widely 
as possible from his predecessor, 
Of course we speak of the poet ; 
the man, we make no doubt, is 
‘quite the contrary.’ But when 
mounted on his Pegasus, Mr. 
Blackie irresistibly reminds us of 
Tam O'Shanter during his memo- 
rable ride. Queer scraps of old 
ballads, odds and ends of tunes he 
had heard from ‘Souter Johnny, 
which chimed in not unfitly with 
the tearing gallop of Meg towards 
‘the keystone of the brig, and the 
confused rush of the witches 
through the midnight air, rattled 
no doubt about Tam’s drunken 
brain. We venture to assert— 
though on internal evidence alone 
—that one of these fragmentary re- 
miniscences closely resembled the 
following passage, which we quote 
verbatim from page 49 of the 
Lyrical Poems— 


Some praise the fair Queen Mary, and some the good Queen Bess, 
And some the wise Aspasia, beloved by Pericles; 

But o'er all the world’s brave women, there’s one that bears the rule, 
The valiant Jenny Geddes, that flung the three-legged stool. 

With a row-dow—at them now /—Jenny fling the stool! 


Burns says of his hero, in an in- 
valuable couplet, 


Tam skelpet on through mud and mire, 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire. 


Despising rhyme and reason, art 
and design, the Professor in like 
manner has ‘skelpet on through 
mud and mire’ from the beginning 
to the end of his ride. Seeing how 
rapidly the machine works, and 
how abundant the supply of raw 
material is, we acknowledge with 
thankfulness the comparative light- 
ness of the infliction. Mr. Blackie 
has been merciful. He publishes a 
volume of poems on the average 
once a year. We have no doubt 
that he can write just such another 
once a week, 

Mr. Blackie is very severe upon 
people who are ‘critical.’ He is 
quite justified in being so: for he 
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cannot expect any mercy from 
them, and it is always well to have 
the first word. But a book like 
this frequently contrives to escape 
criticism. The author manifests 
such a cheerful audacity in ven- 
turing to attire in classic rai- 
ment his obstreperous and _bur- 
lesque muse, that the critic (who is 
really a very good-natured fellow 
at bottom) cannot be seriously 
angry, and is inclined to leave the 
world to find out the imposition for 
itself—if it can. And there is un- 
questionably a good deal of mettle 
and ‘go’ in his performance. In 
every page a passion is torn to 
tatters. The writer is always in- 
dignant and vituperative. He in- 
dustriously invokes Heaven and 
the reluctant Muse, and he swears 
like a trooper. ‘Inspire my heart,’ 


he implores, on one occasion, 
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Inspire my heart with flooding emotion ! 
Fill me with thoughts as rich as the leafy tree, which redundant 
Shakes her tresses around, and waves her beauty before me ! 
Teach me to praise thee with skill, that whoso hears may adore thee, 
Helios ! beautiful orb, the plastic eye of creation ! 


On another : 

Me may the God who sways the heart, 
Wean more from each false flaring art, 
And still some modest truth impart, 

Through thy revealing ! 

Though these fervent petitions 
have not yet been answered, we do 
not say that they are improper or 
uncalled for; but Mr. Blackie’s 
habit of swearing, is more objec- 
tionable. We cannot see the pro- 

riety of enforcing every article of 

his combustible Confession of Faith 
with the emphatic curse— 

And who denies this creed 

Is damned indeed ; 
and there is no reason, to say the 
least, why he should utter in the 
circumstances such a terrific impre- 
cation as is contained in the lyric on 
Ellisland. Most people addicted 
to swearing devote their ‘eyes’ to 
destruction ; Mr. Blackie, it will 
be seen, selects another organ :— 
Fair Ellisland ! thou dearest spot 
To each true-hearted stalwarth Scot, 
When I forget thy small white cot 

And winding river, 

Sheer from my thought may Memory blot 

All trace for ever / 


The Professor is moreover exces- 
sively combative. He appears to 
suppose that everybody is engaged 
all day long in attacking his neigh- 
bour (the truth being that the ma- 
jority of us are tolerably quiet and 
easy-going mortals), and he forth- 
with buckles on his armour, and 
does battle for the Innocents. He 
is particularly impressed with the 
conviction that the English nation 
entertains an intense and diabolical 
hostility to the Scot: and to 
judge from his confessions, a civil 
war, in which the Professor is 
to hold a high command in the 
northern army, appears to be im- 
minent :— 


For we'll make a stand for Scotland yet, 
The Wallace and the Bruce, 
Though frosty wits may sneer at home, 
And cockneys pour abuse ! 
With the fire of Robert Burns, 
And the faith of stout John Knox, 
We'll be more than a match 
For the smooth English folks ! 


The casus belli is nowhere very 
distinctly set forth, but incidental 
allusions are not wanting : 


Our glens, you deem, are pleasant hunting-ground 
For London brewers and ducal debauchees ; 

And our fair lochs and mountains a rare show 

To salve blear eyes, sick with a six months’ view 
Of peevish faces in a hot saloon ! 


It is, we presume, to repel this 
invasion of ‘ London brewers and 
ducal debauchees, and to rescue 
the virtue of his ‘fair lochs’ from 
the contamination of the ‘ blear- 
eyed, that the campaign is to be 
undertaken. Mr. Blackie, however, 
does not confine his pugnacity ex- 
clusively to his own people. Other 
matters besides the kilt and the 
philabeg require a helping hand. 
Some one, it seems, has been at- 
tacking the world, and the Celt is 
again in arms. 
Beautiful world ! 
Though bigots condemn thee, 
My tongue finds no words 
For the graces that gem thee ! 


Bright world ! brave world ! 
Though witlings may blame thee, 
Wonderful excellence 
Only could frame thee ! 


The world is no doubt profoundly 
indebted to the Professor ; and we 
hope may contrive in the end, with 
his aid, to outwit its enemies— 
whoever or whatever they are. 

In an age of classification, Mr. 
Blackie’s poems would be divided 
into the narrative, the historical, 
the political, and the amatory. It 
is difficult to say in which capacity 
he appears to most advantage, 
Some readers may prefer the his- 
torical student, others the political 
moralist ; for our own part we 
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think he is most at home when, in 
his own words, 


Free, with savage delight, by modes and 
fashions uncumbered, 

Nourishing thoughts as light as the gull 
that floats o’er the billow, 


he brandishes his claymore at the 
Saxon and shouts the slogan of his 
race, 

The narrative poems are remark- 
able for their consummate sim- 
plicity. They betray none of that 
artifice which blemishes so many of 
the works of our great poets. The 
simplicity indeed is so unadorned, 
that it is not always easy to 

erceive in what respect the Pro- 
essor’s poetry differs from prose. 
In some cases, of course, the diffi- 
culty is not felt :— 


John Frazer was a pious man, 
Who dwelt in lone Dalquhairn, 
Where huge hills feed the founts of Ken, 
*T'wixt Sanquhar and Carsphairn. 
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King Charles, he was a despot fell ; 
With harlots and buffoons 
He filled his court, and scoured the hills 
With troopers and dragoons. 

7 + * * 


They bound his arms and legs with 
thongs, 
As hard as they were able; 
Then took him where their horses stood, 
And locked him in the stable. 


As ‘Dalquhairn’ rhymes with 
‘ Carsphairn,’ ‘ buffoons’ with ‘ dra- 
goons, and ‘able’ with ‘stable? 
John Frazer obviously belongs to 
the domain of sy. But where 
this process of identibention cannot 
be undertaken, we are sometimes 
sadly perplexed. When Mr. Blackie, 
writing of Walter Myln for in- 
stance, tells us— 

How they accused him, what 
The counts of his offending, you may read 
In Foxe’s book of gospel witnesses ; 


or when he describes the enjoy- 
ments of a shooting-box in the 
Highlands :— 


Whether pursuing the stag to his haunt on the lone, rock-girdled 
Mountain tarn, or regaling the eye with grandeur of high-piled 

Peak on peak, and feasting the ear with music of waters 

Rushing adown birch-glens, where the trout in the amber ealdron 
Shoots as swift as a fresh young thought from the brain of the thinker, 


we are tempted to ask—Are not 
these errata of the printer? Has 
not the devil wilfully and mali- 
ciously .translated very decent 


prose into loose, jolting, broken- 
winded, and flabby verse? How 
een more natural and spirited 
than— 


When he came home, and sheathed his sword, 
By an uncle’s death he was made the lord 

Of a magnificent Highland estate, 

Worth some five or six thousand a-year, 
Where he lives on his property,— 


is the passage as it stood origi- 
nally :— 

‘When he came home and 
sheathed his sword, by an uncle’s 
death he was made the lord of a 
magnificent Highland estate, worth 
some five or six thousand a-year, 
where he lives on his property, 
&e.’ Seeing, then, that Professor 
Blackie’s narrative has all the sim- 
plicity of prose, we advise him to 
eschew henceforth the form of 
verse. He need not scruple to 
do so. No principle is involved, 
It is a mere matter of punctua- 
tion. 

Mr. Blackie’s political and _his- 
torical views are extremely decided. 
He advocates (so far as we can 





make out) an evangelical demo- 
cracy,—a combination of John Knox 
and the working classes. The 
Scottish reformer, it appears, was 
‘no gentleman, and the Professor 
is thankful that Heaven has not 
made him one either. 
I am no gentleman, not I ! 
No, no, no! 
Our stout John Knox was none—and why 
Should I be so ? 
Iam no gentleman, not I! 
No, no, no! 
And thank the blessed God on high, 
Who made me so ! 


But Mr. Blackie’s historical Chris- 
tianity leads him a little further 
than this. He is distinctly of 
opinion (and at last in avowed, if 
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not sober prose) that it is the duty 
of the patriot to assassinate his 
tyrant, 

The talk about Law and LEGITIMATE 
AUTHORITY in such cases may amuse the 
shallow and console the coward; but it 
has no meaning to the consistent thinker. 
Those who talk with a pious horror of 
assassination (/) ought to bear in mind, 
that when wolves in sheep’s clothing ex- 
ercise open force over the sheep, there is 
nothing for the faithful shepherd but to 
use secret force, when opportunity offers. 
The magistrate has no right to bear the 
sword in support of injustice; nor do 
cardinals enjoy any sacred privilege to dye 
their stockings purple in the blood of 
just men. 


We are not required to pronounce 
any verdict on Mr. Blackie’s vindi- 
cation of ‘natural justice. He is 
quite entitled to advocate assassi- 
nation, if he likes; but at the 
same time we would warn him, in 
aspirit of friendliness, to keep out 
of the way of her Majesty’s At- 
torney-General. 

It is, however, as an amatory 

et that Mr. Blackie is best 
nown, He is the Scottish Ana- 
creoon. Even among the bleak 
morasses and mountains of the 
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north, Cupid wings his shaft, and 
the Great Reformer himself twice 
appeared before ‘the hymeneal 
altar.’ There is no reason, there- 
fore, why Mr. Blackie should not 
perpetuate the charms of the fair 
and famous women who have graced, 
or who still e, his native land. 
Athens may boast its Aspasia ; but 
was not Mrs. Janet Geddes a house- 
holder in the Canongate? And if 
it be indeed true, as Mr. Kirk- 
patrick Sharp has profanely as- 
serted, that that stanch upholder 
of Presbyterian discipline was her- 
self itsobject, and thatthe stool with 
which she demolished prelacy was 
none other than the ‘cutty-stool,’ 
or stool of repentance, which she 
had been condemned to occupy for 
a breach of ‘the minor moralities * 
—why, the Greek heroine was, as 
our poet puts it, ‘beloved by 
Pericles, being upon the whole, 
we may presume, little better than 
she should be. Mr. Blackie’s ama- 
tory fervour becomes sometimes, 
however, rather demonstrative. 
Most of. the lyrics with which he 
dilutes his passion, are addressed 
to a lady whom he euphoniously 
names ‘ Janet,’ 


I know a lass I will not name, 
For in this evil planet 
A thousand tongues my praise would blame, 
So Pll just call her Janet. 
A lass of such fine witching grace, 
That, but my sails are furled, 
Td chase her at a rattling pace 
For love o’er half the world : 
This dainty Janet ! 


Though the picture of ‘ this dainty 
Janet,’ flying ‘at a rattling pace’ 
from the embraces of a Professor 
of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture, belongs perhaps rather to the 
ludicrous than to the licentious, 
yet we would respectfully submit 
to Mr. Blackie the propriety of 


toning down a few of the more sug- 
gestive expressions, Having said 
this much, it is only due to him, 
and to his publishers, to add that 
the great majority of the love- 
pieces are entirely unobjectionable, 
and that no one of his heroines is 
unduly enticing. 


Fanny MacMurdoch, Fanny MacMurdoch, 
Blithe and blooming Fanny MacMurdoch, 
My heart was glad, and my heart was sad, 
When first I looked on Fanny MacMurdoch. 


The most prudish critic cannot affirm that these or similar observa- 


* ¢Margaret Geddes,’ says Mr. Sharp, ‘replete with holy zeal, which her pre- 
ceding Sabbath’s rebuke for fornication had doubtless much inflamed, discharged the 
stool on which she was sitting at his head. —Memorials of the Viscount of Dundee. 
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tions are calculated to arouse any 
improper feelings in Miss MacMur- 
doch’s bosom. 

We have already alluded to the 
felicity with which Mr. Blackie 
employs unknown tongues. The 
melody of the lines,— 

Unerreichbarer ! 
Unbekannter ! 
Unvergleichbarer ! 
Unbenannter ! 
will recommend the idyll in which 
they occur to many readers; but 
is not his interpretation of the 
cricket’s song even happier ? 
As I came up from Marathon, 
To high Pentelico, 
I heard a cricket on a tree 
Singing just so, 
Birry-birr-wirr-burr-wurr ! 
a 7” * * 


Then spake to me that airy thing, 

‘Thou mortal toiling low, 

Who hath not heard, both beast and bird, 

That man was born to woe ? 

Birry-birr-wirr-burr-wurr ! 

The truth I tell to thee, 

I sing because I’m not a man, 
But a cricket on a tree ! 
Birry-birr-wirr-burr-wurr ! 
Cricket on a tree ! 
Burr-wurr-birr-wirr— 
What could more happy be ? 

We would recommend Mr. 
Blackie (seeing how well he has 
succeeded in this instance) to ex- 
tend his adaptations. Something 
might be made of the common 
goose, and the billy-goat is suscep- 
tible of brilliant combinations, A 
duet between the Professor and a 
donkey of some standing would 
offer, we venture to believe, pecu- 
liar attractions. 

But we must part with Mr, 
Blackie, and in bidding him fare- 
well, can we do so more affec- 
tionately than in his own words? 


The age is full of talkers. Thow 
Be silent for a season. 


Another volume of poems that 
we are forced to condemn, lies be- 
side us. But it is with very dif- 
ferent feelings, and in amuch more 
serious spirit, that we indicate our 
disagreement with Mrs. Barrett 
Browning. She -is a. true poet; 
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she has been endowed with a power- 
ful and truthful imagination. We 
cannot under any circumstances: 
compare the flippancies of a fluent 
scribe, with the Puck-like caprice 

Of pale-mouthed prophet dreaming. 
If, then, we protest against the 
poetry and the politics of her new 
work,* we do so ‘ against the grain,’ 
and only because we believe that 

rave literary and political sins 
oe been committed by one to 
whom our literature owes much, 

We do not indeed object to the 
subject she has chosen. We can 
see no reason why the minstrel 
should not be permitted to touch 
the political controversies which 
agitate his contemporaries. The 
moment of repose which the sculp- 
tor seizes is not the only attitude 
the poet can render. Whatever 
enlists the emotions or stirs the 
blood, may contribute material to 
his art. And some of the truest 
poetry has been written by men 
who fought with their swords all 
day, and ‘sang the song at night.’ 
Of late years many excellent poli- 
tical poems have been composed ; 
those by the late Mr. Henry Lush- 
ington, to whom the laureate dedi- 
cated The Princess, (a man of fine 
culture, and devoted to freedom), 
being among the best we know. 
His last little volume, Za Nation 
Boutiquiére, and the Joint Compo- 
sitions, in which he was assisted 
by one whose nervous intellect and 
masculine style still strengthen 
and adorn our somewhat emascu- 
lated criticism,—merit more notice 
than they have obtained, A word 
upon them in passing. 

La Nation Boutiquiére is a book 
in which a clear and consistent 
political conviction is strongly ex- 
pressed. Barbaric Russia threat- 
ened civilized and Christian Europe 
as Macedonia threatened Greece. 
To repel the barbarian was an 
urgent duty which every Athenian 
owed to the land of his birth and 
to the civilization in whose fore- 
most ranks he stood. To arouse 
this conviction among Englishmen 
as ‘the greatest of patriots, states- 





* Poems before Congress. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. London: Chapman 


and Hall. 1860. 
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men, and orators,’ aroused it among 
his countrymen, was the object of 
the poems, and of the preface—a 
preface which is more fervid, vivid, 
and struck with more authentic fire 
than the poems themselves, It is 
the argument of a great oration, 
and it glows with all the fervour 
of speech. This indeed is charac- 
teristic of all Mr. Lushington’s 
prose writings, which are the 
writings not of a critic, but of a 
man gifted with the faculty of the 
poet and the temperament of the 
orator. The address 7'o King Victor 
Emmanuel conveys a fair idea of 
the manner in which political sub- 
jects are treated in this volume, 
and is besides interesting at the 
resent time, when the fruits of a 
eroic lifé and policy are being 
gathered in. 
Aye, let the Jesuits lie 
Pointing the moral of thy house’s woes— 
"Tis well the base be gladdened, when 
their foes, 
The brave and gentle, die. 


Aye, let them count the lives, 

The dear ones, stricken sudden at thy 
side— 

The mother and the brother and the 
bride— \ 

‘Lo, how our scorner thrives.” 


Yet onward, as before, 

Victor Emmanuel! stricken not in wrath— 

Task nobler has none living; plain the 
path 

And upward; ask no more, 

For full heroic strain 

Of temper, level with heroic act, 

Perchance butthis a genial nature lacked— 

The steeling touch of pain, 


Be all the hour desires ; 

Soldier, inheritor of soldier blood, 

O king, baptized to Freedom, in the flood 
Of fatal battle fires, 


Where ’mid the thousands slain 
For Italy, her martyrs, not her last, 
From sire to son the crown of Piedmont 


past, 
Heirloom of noble pain. 


Fearless abroad, at home 

Be resolute in truth, in boldness wise ; 
And scorning, teach thy people to despise 
The unctuous threats of Rome. 


Thy polestar be yon shrine ;— 
Where high Superga from the champaign 
springs 
A vanquished exile sleeps, mid victor kings 
Most honoured of his line. 
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A patriot’s renown, 

A people’s tears, the laurel of the brave, 

These, Virtue gave him ;—Fortune took 
or gave 

The Lombard’s iron crown. 


A Liberator’s name 

He left thee. When that columned crest 
shall see 

The black train grow from out the gates 
for thee, 

Leave to thy son the same. 


So, where from fringing snow 

Slope sunward the Riviera’s olive woods, 

Or where past walls of Alps that feed his 
flocks, 

Sweeps through his plains the Po, 


May Genoa, Turin, stand 

Twin headstones of the corner; mighty 
rocks 

Set in the desert, shading Freedom's flocks 

Amid a weary land. 


TheJoint Compositions—terse and 
vivid, written in true and pure 
English, and in which much manly 
feeling and sound political philo- 
sophy are condensed into single 
couplets—are special favourites 
with us. Most of the descriptions 
in A Rural Ride are excellent, and 
the honest twists, the odd an- 
tipathies, the homespun prejudices 
of | Cobbett’s mind are treated with 
a hearty and humorous kindli- 
ness very pleasant to behold. The 
scene at the University, when the 
news spreads that ‘starving stal- 
wart men’ are marching on the 
town, 


At dawn we heard—that night by six 
Nor love nor money purchased sticks, 
Quick ranged in numbered bands 

We watched each post and passage strait, 
From Jesus to the towered gate, 

Where sceptred Edward stands, 


is drawn with great spirit; and the 
picture of the Coronation— 


The pomps of England’s royal prime, 
The splendour of the olden time, 


is remarkable at once for richness 
of colouring and simplicity of ex- 
pression. 


Far round the glittering multitude 

Rose in their plumed and jewelled pride; 
And the old walls were glorified 

With colours, as a changing wood 

Tints a steep mountain-side, 

When autumn’s cloudless noontide fills 
With light the hollows of the hills. 
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Below in full heraldic state 

The noblest blood of England sat— 

The quarterings won in modern war, 

Wherever earth has lands or seas, 

At Camperdown or Trafalgar, 

From India to the Pyrenees, 

Were mixed with shields that gleamed of 
yore 

At Neville’s Cross, or Azincour. 

With rolling thunders deep and sweet 

The organ hailed her entering feet. 

Like some strong river bearing free 

Its waters through an inland sea, 

The clear continuous music vied 

With the thick crash of human sound 

That shook the peopled walls around ; 

And, when the tumult died, 

Flowed with full stream of melody, 

Slow sinking in the silence known 

To deep-hushed multitudes alone. 

I saw her from the Primate’s hand 

Receive the emblems of command, 

Of justice, and of guardian love ; 

The orb, the sword, and mystic dove, 

In ritual order meet: and then 

Strange thoughts did every mind divide, 

Of holy awe and human pride : 

Even here, and thus, the crown was set 

On Saxon brows, ere England yet 

Throned in that chair Plantagenet, 

The leading name of men. 


Our readers must understand that 
we are not criticising Mr, Lushing- 
ton, and that we have only used his 
poems to illustrate the a 

e made 
Mrs. 


that very good poetry may 
out of our current politics. 
Browning indeed has failed, but 
we think not undeservedly; for, 


as 
with Hero, ‘treason is in her 
thought’—treason to a cause which 
the poet is bound to cherish. 
Poetry isthe handmaid of freedom. 
Through it the feelings of the op- 
pressed have found in all ages an 
outlet and a vindication. It has 
roused the slave to seek redress; it 
has written its epitaph when, as 
sometimes happens in this world, 
freedom has failed and victory re- 
mains with the despot. ‘The race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong,’ and too often the 
oet can only ‘table his protest, 
eaving his great wrong enrobed in 
words of immortal scorn or sorrow 
to be righted at the judgment-seat. 
Wrecked all thy hopes, O friend— 
Hopes for thyself, thine Italy, thine own; 
High gifts defeated of their due renown, 
Long toil—and this the end. 
* * A 
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What to the dead avail 
The chance success, the blundering praise 
of fame ? 


Oh, rather trust, somewhere the noble 
aim 
Is crowned, though here it fail. 


These are the truths, superior to 
sense, ‘unseen and eternal,’ that 
poetry no less than theology has 
to vindicate; and it is base and 
unnatural therefore when the poet, 
except as a captive in fetters, fol- 
lows the despot in his triumph. 

There are some things in this 
world that it is best to witness in 
silence. We may rejoice that good 
has come out of evil ; but it is not 
safe to erect ‘the doing of evil 
that good may come’ into a creed. 
We are glad that Italy has been 
freed. We are glad that the Goth 
has been driven out. Our sym- 
pathies are with the historic peoples 
who should inherit the freedom as 
well as the intellectual and artistic 
trophies of the Republics, To us 
it is not unmemorable that Victor 
Emmanuel rests— 


By unfumiliar Arno, and the dome 
Of Brunelleschi. 


But thoggh we are content to ac- 
cept with thankfulness the end, the 
less that is said about the means 
the better. In God’s name, do not 
allow triumphant success to dazzle 
us out of our senses—out of our 
sense of truth, out of our sense of 
right. Italian freedom has a pecu- 
liar sacredhess in our eyes, but it 
is because we desire to see it firmly 
built up, that we feel no triumph 
when we learn that its foundations 
have been laid by the unclean 
hands of the tyrant. The eman- 
cipation of Italy is insecure while 
it rests on the enslavement of 
Europe. Mrs. Browning may vin- 
dicate the reign of fraud and force, 
if she think fit; but she must be 
told that this is the first—let it be 
the only—occasion, when ‘the 
deathless fire on the altar’ has been 
devoted to so base a use. If our 
voice can penetrate to where ‘ Arno 
woos us to the fair white walls, we 
would beseech Mrs. Browning to re- 
trace her steps. Freedom—we say it 
sorrowfully enough—cannot afford 
at present to lose any of her old 
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allies, Not the Birmingham demo- 
crat alone, but too many of us who 
have to work that we may eat, and 
who have in consequence little 
leisure to spend upon any subject 
that does not directly concern our 
own handicraft, are ready to say, 
‘Perish Savoy! but the poet at 
least, breathing as he does ‘ a purer 
ether and serener air, may be true 
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to the old alliance, can afford to 
choose the better part. 

Our disagreement with Mrs, 
Browning is vital. Her estimate 
of the present position of Euro- 
pean politics and political freedom 
is in our opinion unpardonably 
false. She tells us that the Emperor 
of the French is a great and vir- 
tuous ruler. 


We, poets of the people, who take part 
With elemental justice, natural right, 
Join in our echoes also, nor refrain. 
We meet thee, O Napoleon, at this height 
At last, and find thee great enough to praise. 
* t * * 


Sublime deliverer !—after many days 
Found worthy of the deed thou art come to do— 
Emperor 
Evermore. 
A ‘sublime Deliverer, she is convinced, must be from his position 
more fitted to aid freedom than any legitimate monarch. 
: Autocrat? let them scoff, 
Who fail to comprehend 
That a ruler incarnate of 
The people, must transcend 
All common king-born kings. 
The people’s blood runs through him, 
Dilates from head to foot, 
Creates him absolute, 
And from this great beginning 
Evokes a greater end 
To justify and renew him— 
Emperor 
Evermore. 
The ‘sublime Deliverer’ imagines ‘a great Deed’—the liberation of Italy. 
A great man (who was crowned one day) 
Imagined a great Deed ; 
He shaped it out of cloud and clay, 
He touched it finely till the seed 
Possessed the flower ; from heart and brain 
He fed it with large thoughts humane, 
To help a people’s need. 


So he goes to war to work out his great Deed, backed by a people who 
have the same cause at heart. 

On she passed to a Frenchman, his arm carried off by a ball ; 

Kneeling, . . ‘O more than my brother ! how shall I thank thee for all? 

Each of the heroes around us has fought for his land and line, 

But thow hast fought for a stranger, in hate of a wrong not thine. 

Happy are all free peoples, too strong to be dispossessed. 

But blessed are those among nations, who dare to be strong for the rest.’ 


And then Mrs. Browning, ‘ view- 
ing her England oer Alp and 
sea,’ ‘cries aloud in her poet-pas- 
sion’ because Englishmen remain 
mercenary, and selfish, and scep- 
tical of the exalted virtue of 
sublime Deliverers,—a nation of 
shopkeepers, who do not go to war 
for an. idea, but who ‘keep their 
powder dry’ notwithstanding. 


Now, in the first place, is not 
this a monstrous caricature of 
history? The Emperor was per- 
fectly disinterested when he under- 
took the Italian war! His un- 
selfish attachment to Italy— 


Beautiful Italy ! golden amber, 
Warm with the kisses of loverand traitor— 


forced him to quarrel with Austria! 
3K2 
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He did not mean to add Savoy to 
France, nor to rectify ‘ the frontiers 
of the Empire! And the French 
trooper eagerly joined the cam- 
paign, because he felt a brotherly 
ove for the enslaved Italians, and 

not because an unquenchable thirst 
for military glory consumes the 
grandsons of the veterans who de- 
solated Europe! Credat Judeus, 

But the political faith which Mrs, 
Browning professes is even more 
dangerously false. We say nothing 
of Napoleon’s title to the throne ; 
vows were made to be broken, and 
‘sublime Deliverers’ cannot be 
tied by the oaths which bind 
meaner mortals; but surely the 
failure of a great people to work 
out their freedom isa spectacle that 
ought not to be regarded with in- 
decent exultation by any free man 
or woman. Apart altogether, how- 
ever, from such considerations,— 
Is the Emperor Louis Napoleon a 
fact for which we must fervently 
thank Heaven? Even on Mrs, 
Browning’s own showing, we answer 
—No. She sneers at those who 
hold that the public law of nations 
ought not to be disregarded, can- 
not be disregarded, even in a good 
cause, without great evil and peril ; 
and she rejoices that a ruler has 
been at last discovered who, un- 
touched by fear or remorse, can 
break through the fine-spun cob- 
webs, the gossamer chains, of 
ancient treaties. 
He holds that, consenting or dissident,* 

Nations must move with the time: 
Assumes that guilt with a precedent 

Doubles the guilt of the crime ; 

Denies that a slaver’s bond, 

Or a treaty signed by knaves, 
Gives an irexpugnable claim 
To abolishing men into slaves. 


Is Mrs. Browning serious? Is 
not this the argument that has ever 
proved most fatal to freedom? The 
man who believes that his self-will 
is the suprema lex, and who, because 
he considers them unjust or un- 
righteous, refuses to recognise the 
obligations of law, has been in all 
ages of the world the surest ally 
of tyranny, the most dangerous 
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enemy to liberty. We thought 
that by this time, and by our own 
nation at least, the doctrine, that 
freedom has nothing to hope for, 
and everything to fear, from such 
a man, had become axiomatic. The 
sense of utter insecurity which at 
the present moment paralyses 
Europe—paralyses her commerce, 
her industry, her arts, and the whole 
intricate mechanism of her life— 
might convince the most incre- 
dulous, might convince Mrs. Brown- 
ing herself, how mischievous to 
steady progress this disturbing 
element invariably proves. 

The bitterness with which Mrs, 
Browning speaks of her own coun- 
try, is to us (who believe that the 
attitude of England has been upon 
the whole wise and honourable, 
prudent and resolute) the most 
painful feature in her book. We 
think that she has utterly mis- 
judged us; but instead of attempt- 
ing to vindicate ourselves, let us 
ask Mrs. Browning a single ques- 
tion. She denounces in strong 
words the sins of English Govern- 
ments: she laments the miseries 
which the English people suffer. 

Evermore 
My heart is sore 
For my own land's sins ; for little feet 
Of children bleeding along the street : 


For parked up honours that gainsay 
The right of way : 
For almsgiving through a door that is 
Not open enough for two friends to kiss. 
For love of freedom which abates 
Beyond the Straits ; 
For patriot virtue starved to vice on 
Self-praise, self-interest, and suspicion. 
For an oligarchic parliament 
And bribes well meant. &c. 


She has not used stronger lan- 
guage to describe the misrule of 
the Grand-Dukes; and it is that 
misrule which in her opinion justi- 
fied foreign intervention. Now, 
suppose her hero should tear an- 
other treaty to tatters, should 
‘shape another great Deed,’ should 
feel it his duty to enfranchise an- 
other misgoverned nation, should 
think of liberating Us,—would 


* The coup d’état of 1851 supplies, we suppose, an illustration of a ‘ dissident 
nation’ ‘ moving with the time.’ 
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she not be bound again to celebrate 
the Deliverer? Canning, anticipat- 
ing Mrs. Browning, has pithily 
described the cosmopolitan poli- 
tician :— 


A steady patriot of the world alone, 
The friend of every country—but his 
own. 


Such a being affords, no doubt, a 
very poset object to angelic con- 
templation ; but is, we fancy, upon 
the whole, rather ‘too much of a 
good thing’ for this present -evil 
world. 

Mrs. Browning’s book being in- 
tended for a political manifesto, it 
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is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
as poetry it is a complete failure. 
There are one or two passages that 
recal the cunning hand and the 
sweet voice of the accomplished 
poetess ; and the piece entitled An 
August Feleson Shae, voce augusta 
—in which the Emperor sarcasti- 
cally recommends the Tuscans to 
take back their Grand-Duke, is 
bitter and powerful ; though it is 
strange that Mrs. Browning’s keen 
moral perception should not teach 
her that such an argument in the 
mouth of the man who negotiated 
the treaty of Villafranca is the 
very apotheosis of bad faith. 


You'll take back your Grand Duke? 
*Twas weak that he fled from the Pitti: 
But consider how little he shook 
At thought of bombarding your city ! 
And balancing that with this, 
The Christian rule is plain for us ; 
Or the Holy Father’s Swiss 
Have shot his Perugians in vain for us. 


You'll call back the Grand Duke. 
*. 7 om * 
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You'll take back your Grand Duke ? 

Observe, there’s no one to force it, — 
Unless the Madonna, St. Luke 

Drew for you, choose to endorse it. 
J charge you by great St. Martino 

And prodigies quickened by wrong, 
Remember your dead on Ticino ; 

Be worthy, be constant, be strong. 
Bah !—call back the Grand Duke ! 


But, on the whole, the poetry is 
the weakest, most inchoate, most 
unmusical, and most ineffective 
that we have met with for a long 
time. We are sorry to be obliged 
to use this language: had we not a 
real and most honest admiration 
for Mrs. Browning’s gifts we would 
willingly hold our peace; but the 
disease is malignant, a sharp re- 
medy is needed, and it is best to 
speak out plainly. 


Another poet waits on the thres- 
hold: let us introduce him to our 
readers, and have done. His little 
volume has been unrecognised by 
the critics, and yet we think that 
it rings like true metal. It is as 
much the duty of criticism—and 
to us at all times a much more 
pleasant duty—to approve unpre- 


tending merit as to laugh at folly 
and rebuke presumption. Zhe De- 
one S uenevere, and Other Poems,* 
by William Morris, deserves for 
several reasons an attentive and 
candid examination. 

Mr. Morris is the poet of pre- 
Raphaelitism. ‘To my friend 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, painter, 
he dedicates his book; and it is 
not fanciful to say that there is a 
striking family likeness between 
the works of the poet and those of 
the painter. Both artists draw 
their inspiration from the fount of 
the Morte d Arthur. They are 
thoroughly familiar with the figures 
of England’s chivalry, and with the 
forms of its heroic life. Instead 
of Palmerston and Napoleon, 
Arthur and Lancelot and Galahad 
are the names in all men’s mouths. 





* The Defence of Guenevere, and Other Poems. By William Morris. London: 


Bell and Daldy. 1858. 
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Guenevere is the standard to which 
the beauty of all other women is 
unconsciously referred. We hear 
of ‘ bastides’ and ‘ villaynes, of the 
‘camaille’ and the ‘ ceinture) and 
the ‘ basnet,’ and the ‘ salade,’ more 
than enough perhaps; but at the 
same time, we see that these are 
not the mere stage properties in a 
fantastic mumming, an Eglintoun 
tournament ; that the employment 
of antique words and habits is not 
formal or antiquarian only, but 
denotes a living insight into the 
thought and heart of the dead 

eople whose life they shaped. 

hen they are both colorists of a 
high order. Mr. Rossetti excels 
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all his contemporaries, is excelled 
by no one perhaps since Titian, in 
the oriental richness, the vivid 
splendour, the intense glow which 
he can bring out of colours that, in 
the hands of other men, remain 
dingy and ineffective, and produce 
no vivid impression. It is always, 
in like manner, the colour of an 
object which first attracts Mr. 
Morris’s eye. He falls in love with 
the golden hair of his heroines, 
before he marks whether they are 
tall or short, ugly or beautiful. The 
green and gold and purple and 
scarlet which Mr. Rossetti uses are 
reproduced in his poems, Take 
this, for instance :— 


Midways of a walled garden, 
In the happy poplar land, 
Did an ancient castle stand, 
With an old knight for a warden. 


Many scarlet bricks there were 
In its wall, and old grey stone ; 
Over which red apples shone 
At the right time of the year. 


On the bricks the green moss grew, 
Yellow lichen on the stone, 
Over which red apples shone : 

Little war that castle knew. 


Deep green water fill’d the moat, 
Each side had a red-brick lip, 
Green and mossy with the drip 

Of dew and rain : there was a boat 


Of carven wood, with hangings green 
About the stern ; it was great bliss 
For lovers to sit there and kiss 

In the hot summer noons, not seen. 


The painted drawbridge over it 
Went up and down with gilded chains, 
*Twas pleasant in the summer rains 
Within the bridge-house there to sit. 


There were five swans that ne’er did eat 

The water-weeds, for ladies came 

Each day, and young knights did the same, 
And gave them cakes and bread for meat. 


They had a house of painted wood, 
A red roof gold-spiked over it, 
Wherein upon their eggs to sit 

Week after week ; no drop of blood 


Drawn from men’s bodies by sword-blows, 
Came ever there, or any tear ; 
Most certainly from year to year 
*Twas pleasant as a Provence rose. 


There it must be granted that 
Mr. Morris displays a good deal 
of the harshness and ungainliness 
which some of these painters ap- 


pear rather to seek after. Probably 
the inducement to this is the same 
in either case; with the painter, 
contempt for the mere fine-lady- 
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like elegances of form; with the 
oet, contempt for the mere Long- 
ellow-like effeminacies of rhyme, 
“We will leave the millinery de- 
artment to others, they say—a 
ttle too decidedly perhaps. It is 
their delight to contend with rude 
forms and harsh associations, and 
to contrast their native pith and 
vigour with the elegant and 
olished feebleness of their rivals, 
his frame of mind may be slightly 
irrational, but is not altogether 
incomprehensible ; and from what- 
ever cause—whether’ from their 
absolute conscientiousness, or from 
the thorough hold which they take 
of the character they are rendering, 
or the intense expression they im- 
press upon it—the result, notwith- 
standing the occasional quaintness 
and uncouthness, is certainly effec- 
tive. The gentle and tender and 
sweet simplicity of some of Millais’ 
girl-figures, for instance, delights 
the eye and the heart as the Por- 
trait of a lady by a fashionable artist 
never does. 
Mr. Morris also is sometimes 
awkward, and often involved and 
obscure. Yet it is so obvious that 


his object is, not merely to say 


pretty or fine things, but to follow 
and depict the windings of passion, 
to relate the actual words spoken 
by people who suffered great wrong 
or sorrow, and to do this by a 
conscientious study of the ails 
human emotions which they felt— 
it is so obvious, we say, that this is 
his object, and he is upon the 
whole so successful, that we cease 
to regard the ungainliness of the 
form. His obscurity arises from 
an intelligible cause. Most of his 
poems are soliloquies. To pre- 
serve the dramatic effect of a soli- 
loquy, a previous acquaintance 
with the circumstances must be 
presumed, The details require 
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to be inferred. The speaker would 
become unnaturally prosy were 
he to give a minute narrative 
of his antecedents. He cannot be 
permitted to rehearse his autobio- 
graphy. He must plunge aheraien 
into the heart of the story. Mr. 
Morris has perceived this necessity ; 
and the consequence is, that we 
sometimes finish one of his poems 
without knowing exactly who or 
what it is about. Still even in 
these cases parts of the picture are 
sure to be rendered vividly ; as in 
a photograph, where, though the 
edges may be blurred and blotted, 
some feature starts out with life- 
like distinctness. 

We hope Mr. Morris will not 
misunderstand us. The poet who 
aspires to write the songs of a 
nation must use the plain words 
that plain people can read. There 
is no reason why he should not do 
so,—no law of art, rightly under- 
stood or applied, can ever require 
him to be oe or mystical, or 
affected. Mr. Morris ts obscure, 
mystical, and affected ; and he may 
take our word for it, that the 
sooner he learns to speak clearly, 
simply, and in a natural tone of 
voice, the sooner will he command 
attention, and—deserve to com- 
mand it. 

We like best the poems which 
reproduce the scenery and figures 
of the Morte dArthur. The chief 
of these are devoted to the Queen. 
Arthur is dead, and the evil days 
have come. It is beside the stake 
to which she has been condemned 
that The Defence of Guenevere is 
spoken. But even in her fall 
she remains a most royal lady, 
and she flings back with strong 
scorn and passionate haughti- 
ness the ill words with which 
- Gauwaine has _bespattered 

er. 


* Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 
Whatever may have happen’d these long years, 
God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie! 


* All I have said is truth, by Christ’s dear tears.” 
She would not speak another word, but stood 
Turn’d sideways; listening, like a man who hears 


His brother’s trumpet sounding through the wood 
Of his foes’ lances. She lean’d eagerly, 
And gave a slight spring sometimes, as she could 
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At last hear something really; joyfully 

Her cheek grew crimson, as the headlong speed 
Of the roan charger drew all men to see, 

The Knight who came was Launcelot at good need. 


By Arthur’s Tomb the lovers meet 
again for a last interview. Years 
have passed away, and the radiant 
beauty of Guenevere does not burn 
now as it did once. She is living 


in retirement with the nuns of 
Glastonbury, and her lord, King 


Arthur, lies outside, ‘ by the thorn- 
tree wherefrom St. Joseph in the 
days past preached.’ Launcelot, 
sad and troubled, has been riding 
all day across the Wiltshire downs, 
drawn along by one unforgotten 
face, and knowing only 


that where 
The Glastonbury gilded towers shine 
A lady dwelt, whose name was Guenevere. 


Recollections of the old time crowd thickly upon him as he rides, 
And she would let me wind 


Her hair around my neck, so that it fell 
Upon my red robe, strange in the twilight 

With many unnamed colours, till the bell 
Of her mouth on my cheek sent a delight 


Through all my ways of being ; like the stroke 
Wherewith God threw all men upon the face 

When he took Enoch, and when Enoch woke 
With a changed body in the happy place. 


Once, I remember, as I sat beside, 

She turn’d a little, and laid back her head, 
And slept upon my breast; I almost died 

In those night-watches with my love and dread. 


There lily-like she bowed her head and slept, 
And I breathed low, and did not dare to move, 
But sat and quiver’d inwardly, thoughts crept, 
And frightened me with pulses of my love. 
* 


* * *” 


I did not sleep long, feeling that in sleep 

I did some loved one wrong, so that the sun 
Had only just arisen from the deep 

Still land of colours, when before me one 


Stood whom I knew, but scarcely dared to touch, 
She seeméd to have changed so in the night; 
Moreover she held scarlet lilies, such 
As Maiden Margaret bears upon the light 


Of the great church walls, natheless did I walk 

Through the fresh wet woods, and the wheat that morn, 
Touching her hair and hand and mouth, and talk 

Of love we held, nigh hid among the corn. 


And as he rides through the lonely night, and the vision dims, a 
passionate longing seizes him,— 
if he might but touch 
That Guenevere at once ! 

He reaches the thorn-tree in the 
early dawn, and sick and faint 
lays his head upon a tomb, ‘ not 
knowing it was Arthur’s.’ 


vere, too, had been yearning all 
night for the appointed meeting, 
until with the day a sudden re- 
Guene- morse has seized her,— 
the thing grew drear 
In morning twilight, when the grey downs bare 
Grew into lumps of sin to Guenevere. 
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She prays to the Lord Christ in 
her agony, and when. her maid 
summons her—‘ By the tomb he 
waiteth for you, lady’—she goes to 


‘Arthur's Tomb,’ 


interview that follows is intensely 
pathetic. She has vowed to Christ 
that this unrighteous love shall be 
put away: 


meet him, white but resolute. The 


‘I am very sorry for my sin; 
Moreover, Christ, I cannot bear that hell ; 
I am most fain to love you, and to win 
A place in heaven some time.’ 


So she rakes up the old passion re- 
eee though it tears her heart. 
Fearlessly she speaks bitter words 
to the man whom even yet she 
cannot help loving. She stabs him 


‘Lo you her thin hand, 
That on the carven stone cannot keep still, 
Because she loves me against God’s command, 


with a white face and a quivering 
hand. She has resolved to be 
as and harsh and repellant, and 
even his piteous regroaches do not 
move her : 


Has often been quite wet with tear on tear, 
Tears Launcelot keeps somewhere, surely not 

In his own heart, perhaps in Heaven, where 
He will not be these ages.’ 


But his tender humility and unresisting hopelessness all but vanquish 
her at last. 
* They bite me—bite me, Lord God !—I shall go mad, 
Or else die kissing him; he is so pale 
He thinks me mad already, O bad! bad! 
Let me lie down a little while and wail.’ 


*No longer so; rise up, I pray you, love, 
And slay me really, then we shall be healed 
Perchance, in the after time by God above.’ 


Then, as if stung by an adder, she which is assailing her, stabs him 
starts up to her feet, and in a yet more cruelly. By the banner 


passion of terror at the weakness of Arthur— 


Banner of Arthur, with black-bended shield, 
Sinister-wise across the fair gold ground, — 


she will tell him how he has broken his knightly vows, how disloyal he 
has been to his lord :— 


‘ Banner, and sword, and shield, you dare not pray to die, 
Lest you meet Arthur in the other world, 
And, knowing who you are, he pass you by, 
Taking short turns that he may watch you curl’d, 


Body and face and limbs in agony, 
Lest he weep presently and go away, 
Saying, ‘‘I loved him once,” with a sad sigh. 


Now I have slain him, Lord, let me go tov, I pray. [Launcetor falls. 


Alas ! alas! I know not what to do; 
If I run fast it is perchance that I 

May fall and stun myself, much better so. 
Never, never again ! not even when I die.’ 


LaunceLoT, on awaking. 
*I stretched my hands towards her and fell down, 
How long I lay in swoon I cannot tell; 
My head and hands were bleeding from the stone, 
When I rose up, also I heard a bell.’ 
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The we have devoted to 
what we cannot help thinking a 
really fine poem, prevents us from 
noticing the others at any length. 
The moral elevation of Sir Galahad, 
the dramatic energy and life of Sir 
Peter Harpdon’s End, and the 
weird music of Rapunzel, and many 
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of the lyrics, attest the versa- 
tility of Mr. Morris’s powers. We 
should have liked to have said 
something of these, especially of 
Sir Galahad—the virgin knight 
who, in obedience to a divine 
command, goes forth to seek the 
Sangreal,— 


O servant of the high God, Galahad ! 
Rise and be arm’d, the Sangreal is gone forth 
Through the great forest, and you must be had 
Unto the sea that lieth on the north. 


But we prefer to conclude with a 
lyric ; and we select one which, in 
its vivid simplicity, recals some of 
the old Border ballads :— 
THE SAILING OF THE SWORD. 

Across the empty garden beds, 

When the Sword went out to sea, 
I scarcely saw my sisters’ heads 

Bared each beside a tree, 
I could not see the castle leads, 

When the Sword went out to sea. 


Alicia wore a scarlet gown, 
When the Sword went out to sea, 
But Ursula’s was russet brown; 
For the mist we could not see 
The scarlet roofs of the good town, 
When the Sword went out to sea. 


Green holly in Alicia’s hand, 
When the Sword went out to sea; 

With sere oak-leaves did Ursula stand ; 
O! yet alas for me! 

I did but bear a peel’d white wand, 
When the Sword went out to sea. 


O, russet brown and scarlet bright, 
When the Sword went out to sea, 

My sisters wore; I wore but white; 
Red, brown, and white, are three; 

Three damozels: each had a knight, 
When the Sword went out to sea. 


Sir Robert shouted loud, and said, 
When the Sword went out to sea, 

* Alicia, while I see thy head, 
What shall I bring for thee 

*O, my sweet lord, a ruby red; 
The Sword went out to sea. 


Sir Miles said, while the sails hung down, 
When the Sword went out to sea, 

*Oh, Ursula! while I see the town, 
What shall I bring for thee ? 

‘Dear knight, bring back a falcon brown ;’ 
The Sword went out to sea, 


But my Roland, no word he said 
When the Sword went out to sea; 

But only turned away his head,— 
A quick shriek came from me ; 

*Come back, dear lord, to your white maid ;* 
The Sword went out to sea. 


The hot sun bit the garden-beds, 
When the Sword came back from sea ; 

Beneath an apple tree our heads 
Stretched out toward the sea; 

Grey gleam’d the thirsty castle-leads, 
When the Sword came back from sea. 


Lord Robert brought a ruby red, 
When the Sword came back from sea ; 
He kissed Alicia on the head ; 
*I am come back to thee; 
*Tis time, sweet love, that we were wed, 
Now the Sword is back from sea!’ 


Sir Miles he bore wu falcon brown 
When the Sword came back from sea ; 
His arms went round tall Ursula’s gown— 
* What joy, O love, but thee ? 
Let us be wed in the good town, 
Now the Sword is back from sea!’ 


My heart grew sick, no more afraid, 
When the Sword came back from sea ; 

Upon the deck a tall white maid 
Sat on Lord Roland’s knee ; 

His chin was press’d upon her head, 
When the Sword came back from sea. 


If Mr. Morris be a fair represen- 
tative of our younger poets, we may 
look forward with ne to the 
future. For something consistently 

ood may be expected by and bye 
ion men who, resisting the sen- 
suous seductions of poetry, are 
willing to expend upon their work 
moral seriousness and intellectual 
effort. 
SHIRLEY. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL PROPHECY. 


Lc. is a saying generally believed 
in, that there is nothing new 
under the sun; and, certainly, we 
do not venture to suppose that the 
suggestion we are going to make is 
absolutely novel, But we do be- 
lieve that it has very seldom been 
adopted and acted upon. 

There are various kinds of poli- 
tical writing, from the elaborate 
essays that appear at quarterly 
intervals, to the brilliant leader 
that embodies and criticises last 
night’s debate. But these, for the 
most part, deal with what is past. 
It is true there are occasionally 
articles and reviews which venture 
slightly to take a prophetic turn ; 
but this is generally done in a very 
vague and uncertain fashion, What 
we should suggest as one of the 
finest exercises for political talent 
and for historical skill would be, 
that, in an eventful period like our 
own, thinkers upon politics should, 
from time to time, describe with 
accuracy the present aspect of 
affairs, estimate carefully the poli- 
tical forces in movement, and then 
say what appear to them to be the 
likely results. This might be done 
for any given period—we mean 
that the prophecy, or to use a better 
word, the political conjecture, might 
extend over a week or over a year. 
But let it be a distinct declaration 
of the writer’s opinion of what will 
happen—such a declaration as he 
would be prepared to act upon if 
he were in power. 

We believe that extraordinary 
instruction, whether for a man’s 
self, or for a large body of readers 
would be gained by this kind o 
writing. One of the surest out- 
comes would be a great increase of 
scepticism as regards all political 
prophecy, and that the French 
maxim would be largely verified, 
that there is nothing certain but 
the unforeseen. 

Another important result from 
such a practice as we have de- 
scribed above, would be a consider- 
able distrust of all those phrases 
which in history, or in the narra- 
tives of common life, are founded 
upon a subsequent knowledge of 


the event. ‘It was now evident to 
all men that the empire was ap- 
proaching its dissolution.’ —‘ It was 
manifest that the people would no 
longer endure a government, whose 
rule was folly instructed by bigotry, 
and whose chief mode of acting 
was indiscriminate oppression. —‘It 
was clear to all beholders that this 
conqueror had now approached the 
term of his successful career, and 
that henceforth nothing remained 
for him but a series of disasters.’— 
‘The awakened mind of Europe 
began to perceive that the Church 
could not any longer expect to meet 
with that blind subservience which 
had hitherto been the means of 
enthralling mankind ; and that a 
reformer would arise who should 
set some limit to her arrogant 
domination.’ 

Such sentences as the foregoing, 
are for the most part founded apee 
a knowledge of the event ; and all 
these prophetic statements which 
are made out to have been so clear, 
so manifest, and so certain, are so 
now in the mind of the writer, but 
were by no means obvious to the 
generation of men of whose deeds 
he is writing. 

Suppose that any person of much 
political knowledge and consider- 
able political discernment, had, on 
the outbreak of the late Italian war, 
after carefully estimating all the cir- 
cumstances, attempted to set down 
in writing what would be the pro- 
bable political result. Would it 
have been anything like the peace 
of Villafranca? Arguments by the 
dozen might have been adduced to 
show that the expectation of such 
a result would have been ludicrous, 
and could not have been enter- 
tained for a moment. So, again, 
on the advent of Louis Napoleon 
to the Presidential. power, would 
anybody have been justified in pre- 
dicting the rise of a formidable 
empire? The historian will fore- 
see it all, because he will know the 
event ; but the men of the present 
day may well be excused for not 
having this prophetic insight. 

How little insight they really 
have had into political events will, 
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however, never be fully known to 
most men until they have made a 
practice of setting down in writing 
their political conjectures. They 
will fancy that they really did fore- 
see what has happened. If they 
had only stated with distinctness 
what at any given time they had 
conjectured, they would know how 
little reliance they could place on 
their political foresight. 

In observing the failure of these 
political prophecies (for doubtless 
most of them would fail), it would 
be very curious and instructive to 
detect the causes of this failure. 
In many instances the cause would 
be detected to lie in a want of per- 
ception of national character. 

For instance, before the outbreak 
of the Italian war, there was, we 
believe, every reason to think that 
the French people were indifferent 
to Italian affairs. To a writer of 
another nation it would appear 
almost incredible that this indif- 
ference could be changed in a fort- 
night or three weeks to an eager 
and excitable care. Then again, 
without large experience, it is al- 
most impossible for a writer of one 
country to divine the extraordinary 
assertions that will be made about 
the views, intentions, and deeds of 
his own country by the writers of 
another nation. The misapprehen- 
sion is sometimes so inordinate 
that hardly any power of imagina- 
tion would monn a person to pre- 
suppose it. He finds that his 
countrymen are accused of plans, 
intrigues, and political movements 
of which he is well aware they are 
as innocent as their own sheep. 
But unfortunately, these ridiculous 
accusations are not unlikely to be 
firmly credited by the mass of 
people in the other country. And 
this misapprehension is a disturb- 
ing political element of a most for- 
midable nature. 

Indeed, one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in political affairs is that 
nations closely neighbouring on one 
another are so divided by difference 
of language, and by differences in 
the habits of thinking, that their 
literatures do not interpenetrate. 
If the wisest statistician in Eng- 
land, with full knowledge of the 
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financial and commercial affairs of 
France, were to write an elaborate 
work upon the loss to France in 
every way from its excessive mili- 
tary establishments, would that 
work have a chance of finding much 
access to the public mind of France, 
even if it were not stopped, as 
rohibited goods, at the Custom- 
nouse? And if it did gain access 
to the French mind, would it have 
much chance of being looked upon 
otherwise than as a British ma- 
neeuvre? We do not say that it 
would not be well worth while to 
make such an experiment in writ- 
ing ; but the man who should make 
it must expect to meet with many 
difficulties in the endeavour to ob- 
tain a hearing for his work amongst 
those persons for whose enlighten- 
ment it would mainly have been 
written. 

Another kind of error which 
must often beset political reason- 
ers and prophets, is that of attri- 
buting to some institution of 
another country the same nature 
and functions as those which be- 
long to an institution of their own 
country, because the two things 
bear the same name. For instance, 
there is a council in China; and 
we might imagine that it would 
have functions somewhat similar to 
those of European councils. In 
addressing state papers to the 
Court of Pekin, we might naturally 
think that we should have the 
benefit of getting our arguments 
considered by eight or nine diffe- 
rent minds, and that with some of 
these the ‘outside savage barba- 
rians’ might find favour, even if 
the Central Celestial Lght shone 
balefully upon us.. Yet see how 
much we might be deluded. 


Ki-Chan then related to us the strange 
manner in which the great affair of the 
English in 1839 was transacted. The 
Emperor had convoked the eight Tchoung- 
Tang who comprise his privy council, and 
spoken of the events that had taken 
place in the south. He said that the 
adventurers of the western seas had 
shown themselves rebellious and insolent ; 
that they must be severely chastised, as 
an example to others who might be 
tempted to imitate them. After having 
thus manifested his opinion, the Emperor 
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asked the opinion of his council. The 
four Mantchoo Tchoung-Tang prostrated 
themselves, and said, ‘ 7'ché, tché, tché, 
Tchon-Dze-Ti, Fan Fow: yes, yes, yes ; 
that is the command of the master,’ The 
four Chinese Tchoung-Tang prostrated 
themselves in their turn, and said like- 
wise, ‘Ché, ché, ché, Hoang-Chang-Ti, 
Tien-Ngen: yes, yes, yes; it is the 
celestial beneficence of the Emperor.’ 
After that, nothing more was to be said, 
and the council was dismissed.* 


Small, therefore, was the effect 
of all the wisdom from Downing- 
street, even if any of it did pene- 
trate into the mind of any of these 
subservient Mantchoos or slavish 
Chinese who composed the Empe- 
ror’s privy cone. 


The whole conversationt from 
which the above extract has been 
taken is very instructive, and bears 
closely on our present subject. 

During the short period of our prospe- 
rityat Lha-Ssa, we were on pretty familiar 
terms with the Chinese ambassador, Ki- 
Chan. He sent for us two or three times 
to talk politics, or, according to the 
Chinese expression, to talk idle words; 
and we were surprised to find him so well- 
informed about the affairs of Europe. He 
spoke much of the English, and of Queen 
Victoria. 

‘She must be a woman of great capa- 
city,’ said he ; ‘but her husband plays 
a very ridiculous part ; he is not allowed 
to interfere in anything. She has had a 
magnificent garden planted with fruit 
trees and flowers of all sorts, and there 
he is shut up, and passes his life in 
walking about. It is said that there are 
other countries in Europe where women 
govern—is that true ? Are their husbands 
also shut up in gardens? Is that the 
custom in France also ? 

‘No; in France the women are in the 
gardens, and the men transact the busi- 
ness.” 

‘That is all right ; otherwise nothing 
but disorder can result.’ Ki-Chan next 
asked news of Lord Palmerston, and if 
he was still at the head of Foreign 
Affairs. 

‘And Ilu ?{ What is become of him, 
do you know ? 
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‘He has been recalled; your fall 
occasioned his also.’ 

*Ilu had an excellent heart, but he 
could not take a resolution. Was he 
banished, or put to death ? 

* Neither ; in Europe these matters are 
not managed so summarily as at Pekin.’ 

‘That is true. Your mandarins are 
more fortunate than ours. Your govern- 
ment is better than ours. Our Emperor 
cannot know everything; yet he is the 
judge of everything, and no one dares 
find fault with any of his actions. Our 
Emperor says, ‘*That is white ;’ and we 
prostrate ourselves, and say, ‘‘ Yes, it is 
white.” He shows us afterwards the 
same object, and says, ‘‘ That is black;”’ 
and we prostrate ourselves again, and 
answer, ‘ Yes, itis black.”’ 

‘But supposing you were to say that 
an object cannot be black and white at 
the same time ? 

‘The Emperor would perhaps say to 
one who had that courage, ‘‘ You are 
right ;” but, at the same time, he would 
have him strangled or beheaded. Oh, we 
have not, like you, an assembly of all the 
chiefs (Tchoung-Teou-Y).’ It was thus 
that Ki-Chan designated our Chamber of 
Deputies. ‘If your Emperor would act 
in a manner contrary to justice, your 
Tchoung-Teou-Y are there to stop him.’ 


We are inclined to laugh at the 
notions which the Chinese ambas- 
sador had formed of western govern- 
ment; but, in truth, there are 
nations neighbouring to England, 
who would probably commit quite 
as great errors in their judgments 
of us and their statements about 
our affairs as any that Ki-Chan 
committed, e errors might 
not be so ridiculous, but they 
would be as large and as delusive., 
It is worthy, too, of note that 
where Ki-Chan was right—namely, 
in supposing that there was some 
restraint upon the despotic power 
of the French monarch (Louis 
Philippe)—he would be wrong now 
in coming to a similar conclusion. 
In fact, the French Chamber, in- 
stead of forming a great contrast 
to the Chinese Privy Council, 
sometimes resembles it closely, and 


* Recollections of a Jowrney through Tartary, Thibet, and China, during the 


Years 1844, 1845, and 1846, chap. 17, p. 287. 


Percy Sinnett. 


By M. Huc. Translated by Mrs. 


+ The conversation took place in Thibet, where Ki-Chan had been sent with 
powers more like those of a viceroy than an ambassador. 


t The Chinese name of Mr. Elliott, English plenipotentiary at Canton at the 


beginning of the Anglo-Chinese war. 
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knows how to exclaim at the pro- 

er moment, ‘7'ché, tché, tché ; T’chon- 

ze-Ti, Fan Fou: yes, yes, yes; 
that is the command of the master.’ 
But, as knowledge travels slowly 
in China, Ki-Chan’s views of the 
French Chamber of Deputies may 
be gradually making their way, 
and be in the course of acceptation 
as exact truth. 

A similar cause of error perplexes 
eee which even the most 
civilized nations pass upon each 
other. They also are constantly 
talking of the past, and supposing 
it to be the present, just as a man, 
ignorant of astronomy, supposes 
that, when he beholds a star, he is 
looking at rays of light which have 
just left the luminary, whereas he 
may be looking at rays which 
started ten years ago. Depend 
upon it, many a provincial in re- 
mote parts of France thinks that 
he is commenting upon English 
— in the days of Palmerston, 

ussell, and Bright, when, all the 
while, his notions of England’s 
political action are taken from the 
days of Pitt and Burke and Fox; 
and if such notions applied at all, 
would apply to those times only. 
For such egregious misconceptions 


any one who would aaaoenne 
to 


wisely in foreign politics 
calculate. 


In matters of a purely domestic 
kind, political foresight may be 
more attainable. To a statesman 
who had well studied the history 
and the modes of action of his 
fellow-countrymen, it might not 
have been very difficult to predict, 
at an early stage of the Anti-Corn- 
Law movement, that it would be 
successful. But eyen that was 
greatly facilitated by accidental 
circumstances, such as the famine 
in Ireland ; and any prediction as 
to the time when the Corn Laws 
would become defunct might have 
been signally erroneous. Those who 
happened to hear the joyous shouts 
of the Protectionists in the House 
of Commons, on that night when 
the proposition for an eight shil- 
ling duty was defeated, will not 
have much faith in the prophetic 
skill of party men, who, however, 
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may have given a large portion of 
their attention to political matters, 
Little did they think that they 
were noisily celebrating the defeat 
of that which afforded the last chance 
of their views being in any measure 
adopted by the State. How small 
a power of foreseeing political 
results has been possessed even by 
men of great general experience 
and sagacity, may be seen in the 
case of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton’s opposition to a small instal- 
ment of parliamentary reform, 
which instalment he would doubt- 
less gladly have accepted if he had 
had the least foresight of what was 
likely to follow upon its rejection. 


While, however, we contend that 
there are great difficulties in the way 
of political foresight, we admit that 
there are certain tendencies of the 
age which are very general in their 
nature, and may be clearly dis- 
cerned by any political writer. 
Such, for example, is the tendency 
in the present time to make much 
of nationalities, and to cancel small 
States in order to construct large 
kingdoms. There are a great many 
drawbacks upon this process, and 
these will have to be allowed for 
by any man of political sagacity. 
We question whether the present 
generation, or the preceding one, 
has seen anything so successful in 
government as might have been 
seen not long ago in the little 
Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, when Karl 
August was duke, and Goethe a 
principal minister. We doubt 
whether any inhabitant of Saxe- 
Weimar would not have lost much 
by his little country being absorbed 
into some great kingdom. And 
we venture to prophesy that the 
day may come when a citizen of 
Turin may find out that his felicity 
and his prosperity have not been 
much increased by his sovereign’s 
sway over Milan, Florence, and the 
Romagna, 

Then, again, in these times there 
is another tendency much to be 
noted—that of submitting the 
greatest political questions to uni- 
versal suffrage. This admirable 
method for instituting, consolidat- 
ing, and completing a despotism, 
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may not be fully appreciated—by 
which we mean fully found out— 
for years. It will obvious to 
political thinkers that such a prac- 
tice is most dangerous; for, at a 
time of crisis, it not only creates a 
despotic form of power, which 
might be tolerable for the crisis ; 
but it sanctions that power for the 
future, and thus gives a most fatal 
ermanence to that which should 
e fluent and variable, The saddle 
and bridle are accepted without 
any kicking or plunging: the stag 
is put to flight; and the unfortu- 
nate horse is never afterwards 
troubled for his opinion on the im- 
portant question as to whether the 
saddling and bridling are to be a 
manent institutions or not. e 
horse must henceforth content him- 
self with having once in his life 
been victorious over the stag. 

Moreover, as regards material 
resources, the political thinker has 
some chance of making very shrewd 
prophecies in reference to events 
which depend upon these material 
resources, The power to be de- 
rived from the application of steam, 
or from improvements in warlike 
implements, may after a little trial 
be very fairly estimated. It is not 
in such matters that the gravest 
errors occur. To apprehend the 
characters of individual men, and 
to ascertain the dispositions of 
nations, will always prove the 
great difficulty. If the late Em- 
peror of Russia had understood 
the nature and tendencies of the 
British people, there would pro- 
bably have been no Russian war ; 
and the whole aspect of Euro- 
pean policy would have been very 
different to what it is now. But, 
indeed, therein lies the difficulty of 
all bargaining and all negotiation 
—that you do not know what the 
other party really wishes and in- 
tends. This difficulty puzzles a 
drover and a butcher when they 
are chaffering about a sale of beasts, 
as much as it does the skilful 
diplomatists who are contending 
for the interests of great nations, 
And whatever perplexes and mis- 
leads the political agent, is likely 
to perplex and mislead the political 
conjecturer still more, 
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It may be said that in diaries 
and in private letters there appears 
much of the kind of political pro- 
phecy of which we have been speak- 
ing. In general, however, it will 
be found to be very vague, to be 
full of men’s passions and humoars, 
and never to be of that sustained 
and deliberate nature that we re- 
commend. No doubt, during the 
progress of the first Reform Bill, 
there were many timid persons 
who were constantly encouraging 
one another in prophesying the 
downfall of Great Britain. But 
we should have to look a long 
time, in the letters and memoirs of 
that period, for any dispassionate 
attempt at foreseeing what was 
likely to be the result of this great 
change in the holding of political 
power. 

Finally, it may be said, what is 
the use of such political disquisi- 
tions and attempts at political pro- 
phecy or conjecture, if they are 
merely to lead to a more profound 
disbelief in the ability even of the 
shrewdest men to foresee whither 
any course of political action is 
tending? We should only say in 
reply, that if such be the difficulty 
of discerning the future in politics, 
it is well to know the full truth of 
the case. A knowledge of that 
truth would make statesmen more 
prudent, They would be far more 
averse from rashly entering into 
wars, alliances, or any forms of 
political friendship or hostility, 
when they saw how little they were 
able to prophesy political results 
even for the short time of a week 
or a fortnight. It would be a 
great check upon men with ‘ ideas, 
as they are pleased to call them, 
How rarely, in the history of the 
world, has any man, or any nation, 
come out of a war in the way in , 
which the man or the nation ex- 
pected! We use all our efforts to 
depress and embarrass some Power; 
and, when the war is ended, fin 
that it is, perhaps, upon that Power, | 
now disheartened and for years 
alienated from us, that we have to 
look for support against some over- 
grown and overweening ally. Such 
considerations might lead to exces- ° 
sive caution and to overmuch 
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conservatism. But, taking the 
whole European family, that is 
scarcely a danger to appre- 
hended in these times. And cer- 
tainly it would be a great result if 
statesmen, discerning all the doubts 
and difficulties that beset the deal- 
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ings of nations with one another, 
were to devote themselves more 
and more to the internal improve- 
ment of their respective nations, 
being sure that upon that their 
force and stability must ultimately 


THE LITERARY SUBURB OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER V. 
POPE'S VILLA. 


KNOW not how the cave became 
so utterly strippedas it is, though 
it is quite consistent with the con- 


ventional honesty of sight-seers to 
put into fulfilment the prediction 
in R. Dodsley’s Cave of Pope— 


Then some small gem, or moss, or shining ore, 
Departing, each shall pilfer, in fond hope 
To please their friends in every distant shore, 

Boasting a relic from the cave of Pope. 


Among the sympathetic young 
poets who shed the tear of pity and 
composed the verse of vanity over 
the consecrated vault was Curran, 
the orator of Ireland. In his 
wanderings about England, a poor 
unknown Templar, he took a jaunt 
to Twickenham, and the conse- 


7 effusion bore the title of 
‘ 


ines upon Visiting the Cave of 


Pope.’ I have never had the good 
fortune to meet with them. His col- 
league, Grattan, resided at Twicken- 
ham in 1798. This was made the 
occasion for a satirical poem by 
Mathias, the author of the Pursuits 
of Literature, called ‘The Shade of 
Alexander Pope on the Banks of 
the Thames, November, 1798.’ 


Sadly the scene I view ; how chang’d, how lost ! 

The statesman’s refuge once, the poet’s boast. 

I hear the raven’s hoarse, funereal cry, 

Since all whom Ireland spares to Twit’nam fly.—(p. 20.) 


Mr. Mathias kneels at the shrine, 
and exorcises Pope: he comes from 


the churchyard without the aid of 
a nurse or sedan-chair, as formerly, 


to yonder ground, 


Where once with impulse bold, and manly fire, 

I rous’d to notes of war my patriot lyre ; 

White Thames, with every gale, or bland, or strong, 
Sigh’d through my grotto and diffused my song. 


Dr. Chalmers, on May 17th, 1807, 
expresses his sentiments thus— 
‘The view of Twickenham was 
most charming. Pope’s house was 
among the delightful residences 
that we gazed on with rapture from 
the opposite side. The river was 
enlivened with pleasure-boats, and 
the gay London parties walking 
and drinking tea on both sides 
gave cheerfulness and animation 
to the prospect. * * * * We 
ascended Richmond Hill; eyed 
with rapture the country before 
us ; saw in the rich scene that pre- 


sented itself the wealth of the first 
city in the world spreading its 
embellishment over the neighbour- 
hood.’ 

* How shall I describe,’ says Dr. 
Dibdin, the Bibliomaniac, ‘the 
fluttering emotions of my heart 
when, after parading through 
Twickenham meadows, I first 
reached the summit of Richmond 
Hill, and gazed from thence upon 
a landscape lighted up by an 
autumnal setting sun? * * * * 
I had now become quite infected 
with the passion of versifying, aut 
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insanit homo aut versus facit, and 
there was nothing like Richmond 
or Twickenham meadows to give 
the vigour of inspiration to my 
numbers.’ —(/eminiscences, 1836, p. 
70.) The produce was a poem 
called ‘Twickenham Meadows,’ in 


Pope's Grotto, 
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which he plucks all beautiful 
flowers on his way, and dresses out 
Pope’s grot with them. 

Mr. Peacock, Zhe Genius of the 
Thames, 1810, stays his plashing 
oar to utter this: 


The stream expands, the meadows fly, 
The stately swan sails proudly by ; 
Full, clear, and bright, with devious flow, 
The rapid waters murmuring go— 
Now open Twitnam’s classic shores, 
Where yet the vernal muse deplores 

Her Pope’s unrivalled lay. 


Hazlitt apostrophizes— 

It was not so ten years since. Ah! 
how fast the years run that hurry us 
away from our last fond dream of bliss 
when I loitered along thy green retreats, 
oh, Twickenham ! and conned over with 
enthusiastic delight the chequered view 
which’ one of thy favourites drew of 
human life.—Table Talk, ii. 312. 


But Mr. Hanway exceeds all 
when, after describing various fine 
scenes in England, he arrives here, 
and says that Twickenham made 
him forgetthemall.—Journal,i. 343. 

Valeant quantum valent these 
records of life-tedium happily 


broken by a visit to Twickenham. 
Ihave selected them from a large 


number. The stanzas that have 
been begun and thrown away, the 
rapturous descriptions seen only 
by related eyes, would have helped 
to make a curious meter of the 
imagination-heat to which people 
of prosaic occupations are subject, 
under what they believe to be 
poetic excitement. I speak not of 
gesticulations and other outward 
and visible signs of worship of no 
rare occurrence at Twickenham 
before Childe Harold travelled. 
Often has the London apprentice 
here consecrated a day to medita- 
tion and to verse, and, as he rose 
from his fervent adoration, vowed 
henceforth to devote himself to 
poetry, and be another Alexander 

ope. Some of these kindred 
spirits bottled up the Castalian 
waters that flowed from his spring, 
and carried them away to Cheap- 
side or the Poultry, there to be 
their inspiration behind the counter 
or under the desk of some clerk 
Who pens a stanza when he should 

engross. 
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Some few yards to the east of 
the grotto was recently built by a 
tea-merchant a Chinese erection, 
for which his own chests must 
have been the model; and the 
only mark of the site of Pope’s 
villa is the semicircular entrance, 
almost covered with foliage, which 
asks the passer-by to ‘remember 
the grotto.’ The civic dignitaries 
yet show their veneration for Pope’s 
memory, which they have doubt- 
less derived from a study—long, 
severe, and critical—of his works, 
by mooring their splendid barge 
sieaade the lawn which once was 
his, and paying their personal 
respects to his grotto, And often, 
as the setting sun has shone from 
behind the dark trees of his garden, 
may the stranger yet be seen to 
stop his course on the stream to 
gaze on that lawn where Pope had 
so often wandered, and look towards 
the old grey tower of the church 
that rises over his ashes, glittering 
with its gilded vane in the last ray 
of an autumn evening. 

I dishonour the memory of Lady 
Howe as much as any one; but [ 
have sometimes wondered what 
versifying ladies and gentlemen, 
who complain of this demolition, 
would like to have had done with 
Pope’s villa. Would they have had 
it kept just as it was—a living an- 
tiquity that was always growing 
old, and therefore always growing 
new? Would they have let the old 
dead trees be gradually renewed by 
fresh ones, till schoolmen might 
profitably, dispute whether they 
were the real groves of Pope, as 
they do whether a silk stocking 
which has been darned with worsted 
till not a thread of silk remains is 


31 
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any longer a silk stocking; or 
would the sonneteers have founded 
there an academy—or rather, as 
rags are an authors uniform, a 
ragged school of poets—where every 
incipient bard must attend three 
courses of sentimentalism and take 
lessons in the poetical zestus before 
graduating in the nay art? 
This would have been the only way 
of tenanting the house till private 
families take a fancy to living in 
exhibition rooms, 

Picture to yourself, gentle reader, 
the young poets pursuing their 
avocations on the lawn. One, with 
streaming hair and frenzied eye, 
drinking Helicon, and after every 
draught ejaculating the oracular 
stanza ; a second courting the Muse, 
whatever that operation may be ; 
a third extended on the grass, un- 
der the influence of inspiration and 
opium; a fourth exercising his 
imagination, +.¢., looking with his 
mind’s eye at little imaginary pano- 
ramas ; a fifth, with red nose and 
staid eyes, seated in the grotto 
with a stimulating tumbler by his 
side, and the Urim and Thummim 
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of poetical inspiration on his 
breast; a sixth, pensive at the 
river's marge, modulating a lay on 
the minnows ; a seventh, unable to 
express his sentiments on Richmond 
Hill, in the character of Mount 
Parnassus, for want of the degree of 
rspiration which Lord Shaftes- 
ury (Advice to an Author) says is 
necessary on such occasions; while 
at sunset the twilight class, com- 
sed of moonstruck lads from the 
ydrophosphorate Manure Com- 
pany’s Offices, take lessons how to 
address the sun when his course he 
has run. They are succeeded by the 
=e division, which is studying 
nightingale poetry and correcting 
their ear by the swans, which are 
engaged to die every evening in 
front of the lawn. The nocturnal 
form turn out on the bright 
nights to look at Cynthia, and 
the monitors serenade her. The 
matutinal class are knocked up 
early by the nine female domestics 
of the establishment, and the 
man-servant Apollo, to hear the 
larks sing. Tell me, sweet writer 
of sonnets, 


Not mindless of that distant age, renowned, 
When inspiration hovered o’er this ground, 


would not this be the true worship 
for the shrine of Pope? 

A contemporary of Pope, but not 
a friend, who sent his lamp to the 
literary illumination of icken- 
ham, and wrote there one of his 
plays, The Refusal, or the Lady's 
Philosophy, is Colley Cibber. He 
lived for some time on the site of 
Strawberry-hill. In their youth 
Pope and he had been associated 
together. Cibber had subscribed 
to the Homer which built Pope’s 
villa ; but a quarrel, into the par- 
ticulars of which we need not enter, 
arose between them. Cibber ridi- 
culed Pope on the stage, and Pope 
put him into the lap of the Goddess 
of Dulness— 


Soft in her lap her laureat son reclines. 


Cibber replied in some clever 
pamphlets, sufficiently . abusive, 
which raised him to the throne of 
the Dunces, vacant by the deposi- 
tion of Theobald, after the first 
edition was published. There he 


sits now—the laureat of the King, 
and the King of the Dunces. 
Between 1720 and 1760 resided 
at Twickenham, Batty Langley, an 
architect and gardener of moderate 
celebrity. His Pomona, or the Fruit 
Garden Illustrated, published in 
1728, contains coloured engravings 
of the choicest fruits then in de- 
mand, and records the days and 
—— in which they ripened at 
ickenham in the year 1727. In 


the same year ee the New 


Principles of Ga ing; or, The 
Laying Out and Planting Parterres, 
Groves, &c.; and several architec- 
tural works were published by him 
about the same time. Several 
entries relating to the Langley 
family occur in the parish register 
of Twickenham; the baptism of 
the architect took place on Sept. 
14th, 1696. His place of residence 
is uncertain. 

Nearly opposite to Pope lived 
a celebrated gamester, named 
Boucher; he died in 1720. Swift, 
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who did not come to Twickenham 
till six years after his death, thus 
reports of him, in his ‘ Directions 
to Servants,’ ‘ Boucher, the famous 
gamester, was another of our frater- 
nity (a footman) ; and when he was 
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worth fifty thousand pounds he 
dunned the Duke of Buckingham 
for an arrear of wages in his service.’ 

A Mrs, Elizabeth Boucher left the 
annual interest of one hundred 
pounds to the poor of Twickenham, 


CHAPTER V1. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU AND HENRY FIELDING. 


Whatever reader desires to have a thorough comprehension of an author's thoughts, 
cannot take a better method, than by putting himself into the circumstances and 
postures of life that the writer was in upon every important passage from his pen; 
for this will introduce a parity and strict correspondence of ideas between the reader 


and the author.—Swirt. 


Pope laboured under an idea that 
he possessed a quality like that 
which we admire in any piece of cold 
steel that draws towards it many 
goodly fragments larger and finer 
than itself. His magnetic currents, 
laboured with no ordinary toil, were 
carried over the country by the 
twopenny postman, and, vain as 
the poet was, he did not always 
overrate their power. His wish 
seemed to be to make his villa a 
nucleus which should attract the 
select wits of the day to settle 
round it. The spider-like man had 
been spinning his web for about a 

= at Twickenham, when Lady 

fary Wortley returned with her 
husband from Constantinople. Pope 
had been in the habit of addressing 
to her letters replete with the most 
vehement and artificial compli- 
ments, to which she replied by 
some cold narrative of an adventure 
in her travels ; and he now solicited 
her to fix her residence at Twicken- 
ham :— 

Madam,—You received, I suppose, the 
epistle Sir Godfrey dictated to me, which 
(abating some few flowers) was word for 
word. My own concern, that you should 
be settled in my neighbourhood, has since 
put me upon farther enquiries, and I find 
there is a pretty good house in the town 
opposite to that which my Lord William 
Pawlet has taken; “tis the same that 
Lord Coventry lately had. [It was taken 
about this time by Mr. Secretary Craggs. ] 
If Mr. Wortley would come and see it he 
would know all the particulars, which I 
am not able to give an exact account of, 


having sent you this notice the moment I 
heard of it, though still, that which I 
believe you both would like best is the 
house in the field I spoke to him about, 
and which I think the prettiest situate 
thing imaginable. . . . I cannot perform 
impossibilities, therefore I will not pre- 
tend to tell you the esteem with which I 
always have been, dear Madam, 
Your most faithful humble servant, 
A. Popz. 


At this time we should remem- 
ber that Pope was ambitious to ob- 
tain a high position in society, and 
he showed that shrewdness which 
not his bitterest enemy denies him 
in this attempt to fix himself on 

Lady Ma te beauty and con- 
saute ted made her celebrated 
before her visit, one of the first 

aid by an Englishwoman, to the 

urkiah empire. Added to these 
accomplishments, the information 
gained by a mind eminently in- 
quiring, and conveyed in a manner 
singularly fascinating, now made 
her the brightest ornament of the 
court of George L Lady Mary 
probably thought that Twickenham 
was as good a place as not to settle 
in; and so, by Pope’s agency, her 
husband took a lease of Saville 
House* (subsequently so named 
after Lady Saville, mother of Sir 
George, who with twenty other 
was is supposed to be the origi- 
nal of Richardeon’s Grandison). 
Pope lost himself in ecstasies at 
his supposed triumph. Letters of 
ridiculous fervour, owing much of 


* Now the residence of Mr. Richard Napier. 
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their polish to the lamp, are found 
among Pope’scorrespondence. Their 
extravagance increases rapidly after 
Lady Mary’s return. Sir Godfrey 
was summoned from Whitton to 
take her portrait; and Pope, on 
seeing it, seized with inextinguish- 
able rapture, called for pen, ink, 
and paper, and wrote down extem- 
ee the lines he had pro- 
ably been lying in bed a week to 
compose. At length Pope made a 
‘declaration,’ so absurd that Lady 
Mary, in spite of her utmost en- 
deavours to be angry and look 
grave, burst into an immoderate fit 
of laughter. The mortified cripple 
een that this fair fly which 
1ad condescended to traverse his 
net was not caught in it, and from 
that moment he became her im- 
placable enemy. Some have affected 
greater accuracy in attributing 
this rupture to the opposite politics 
of the two wits, or to the disgust 
created by some of Pope’s literary 
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meanness; but the inquirer of the 
present day may rest content with 
the account given by Lady Mary 
of a quarrel which the peculiar 
felicity of her temper never al- 
lowed seriously to disturb her 
happiness. We may be sure that 
it contributed to shorten the days 
of Pope. 

In 1720 Lady Mary wrote to her 
sister :— 


I pass my time in a small snugg set of 
dear intimates, and go very little into the 
grande monde, which has always had my 
hearty contempt. I see sometimes Mr. 
Congreve, and very seldom Mr. Pope, 
who continues to embellish his house at 
Twickenham. He has made a subter- 
ranean grotto, which he has furnished 
with looking-glasses, and they tell me it 
has a very good effect. I here send you 
some verses addressed to Mr. Gay, who 
wrote him a congratulatory letter on the 
finishing his house. I stifled them here, 
and I beg they may die the same death at 
Paris, and never go further than your 
closet :— 


Ah! friend, ’tis true—this truth you lovers know. 
In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow, 

In vain my fair Thames reflects the double scenes 
Of hanging mountains and of sloping greens ; 

Joy lives not here; to happier seats it flies, 

And only dwells where Wortley casts her eyes. 


These lines were suppressed by 
Pope after his quarrel with Lady 
Mary. In 1721 Mr. Wortley pur- 
chased Saville House, and in the 
next year Lady Mary writes— At 
this instant lam at Twickenham. 
Mr. Wortley has purchased the 
small habitation where you saw 
me. We propose to make some 
alterations ; that and the education 
of my daughter are my chief 
amusements,’ 

Lady Mary entered but little into 
Court society, which she adorned 
and despised. To study the best 
authors in all the languages she 
knew, to educate her children, and 
to mitigate the ravages of that 
scourge which then decimated her 
countrymen, were the cares which 
employed the leisure of the retired 
Ambassadress. At that time the 
principles of population since hap- 
pily discovered by Mr. Malthus, 
owed the regularity of their work- 
ing in this country to the activity 
of the small-pox—a disease which 


baffled all precautions, and which 
hung the life of the most exalted 
courtier on the discretion of his 
meanest servant. If death is a 
leveller, at least he very often has 
the politeness to make some dis- 
tinction in the mode of paying his 
respects to the rich and the poor, 
but the small-pox knew none. The 
wealthiest and most beautiful were 
all equally liable to be seized, and 
either huddled away to the grave 
or sent abroad again into life with 
the indelible marks of its ravages. 
It had deprived Lady Mary of her 
only olen and had impaired her 
own beauty. On her arrival in 
Turkey, the method of inoculation 
yractised there could not escape so 
<een an observer, and on her return 
she took every means to spread the 
knowledge of it in England; and 
ee the sincerity of her advice 
xy inoculating her own children. 
But a law seems to have been im- 
posed upon our happy constitu- 
tional country that no improve- 
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ment should be introduced among 
us without a stubborn opposition ; 
and Lady Mary, the Reformer, had 
to contend with a Conservative 
coalition formed of the whole 
Faculty of Medicine, of a large body 
of clergy, who preached against 
this attempt to disarm Providence, 
and of the broad phalanx of worthy 
imbecility, which thought Lady 
Mary an unnatural mother for sav- 
ing her children from the small- 
)OX. 
Lady Mary lived between Twick- 
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enham and London till 1739, when 
she sought in the society of the 
then wittier and cleverer nations of 
the Continent manners more con- 
genial to her own; but while she 
remained here she joined not in the 
gaieties of Pope’s villa; and having 
been attacked by Pope in his 
‘Imitation of the First Satire of 
Horace’s Second Book,’ a reply, of 
which the following lines form 
part, composed, it is believed, by her- 
self and Sool Hervey, revenged the 
insolent and abusive affront :— 


There is just such an image of Ais pen [Horace’s] 
As thou thyself art of the sons of men— 
Where our own species in burlesque we trace, 
A sign-post likeness of the human race, 
That is »t once resemblance and disgrace. 
* * * * 


Whilst nene thy crabbed numbers can endure, 
Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obscure. 


The time has passed when it was 
thought incumbent on the admirers 
of Lady Mary’s talent to justify 
these insults on the birth and de- 
formity of Pope. While all must 
confess that it would have better 
suited the taste of the nineteenth 
century if they had been omitted, 
it must be equally agreed that it 
was not the fashion of those days 
to think such attacks ungenerous, 
or to spare them when provoked. 
The more we see of Pope the more 
we must despise his littleness of 
soul, his mean and trading tricks ; 
and the better we know Lady Mary 
the higher we honour her for com- 
bining the hearty simplicity of the 
English character with the shrewd- 
ness and artificial elegance of the 
French. The court of George I. 
Was in many respects a paltry copy 
of that of Louis XIV., but Lady 
Mary excelled the whole circle of 
ladies who with rare wit adorned 
the court of Louis; and her 
letters are now more interesting 
and more read than the Letters of 
Madame de Sévigné or the Memoirs 
of the Count de Grammont. Her 
active mind first sketched the spirit 
of a nation which, planting itself 
in the fairest provinces of Europe 
persecuted the faith and scorne 
the customs of Christendom. Amid 
the revolutions of empires and the 
contests of great powers that have 
made their land the battle-field of 


Europe, that nation yet remains 
unchanged ; and we may resort to 
the pages of Lady Mary to know 
the spirit of those men who still 
hold Constantinople. 

Authors who could abstain from 
abusing her familiarity, were treated 
by Lady Mary with the kindness 
of a sister. iaenaee could boast 
her friendship, Savage experienced 
her liberality, and Henry Fieldin 
found in her a sympathizing an 
generous relative. The spirit of 
George Fielding, Earl of Desmond, 
must have looked down upon the 
world with no small complacency 
at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, for he had then the 
singular good fortune to be great- 
grandfather to both Lady Mary 
and Henry Fielding, who were 
second cousins. To her was dedi- 
cated Fielding’s first comedy, Love 
in Several Masks, in 1727; and 
four years later he addressed her 
the following letter :— 


I hope your ladyship will honour the 
scenes which I presume to lay before you 
with your perusal. As they are written 
on a model I never yet attempted, I am 
exceedingly anxious lest they should find 
less mercy from you than my lighter pro- 
ductions. It will be a slight compensa- 
tion to ‘the modern husband’ that your 
ladyship’s censure of him will defend 
him from the possibility of any other 
reproof, since your least approbation will 


_always give me pleasure infinitely supe- 
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rior to the loudest applauses of a theatre. 
For whatever has past your judgment 
may, I think, without any imputation of 
immodesty, refer want of success to want 
of judgment in an audience. I shall do 
myself the honour of waiting on your 
ladyship at Twickenham next Monday 
to receive my sentence, and am, Madam, 
With most devoted respect, 
Your Ladyship’s most obedient, 
Most humble servant, 
Henry FIe.pie. 

London, Sept. 4, 1731. 


A small wicket in the back- 
road of Twickenham admits us 
to the humble garden of a wooden- 
fronted house on the estate of Mr. 
Swanston, and occupied by some 
persons named Brown. It bears 
all the traces of an unprofaned an- 
tiquity. Not a wave of that 
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mighty stream of civilization whose 
praises deafen us more than its 
torrent, has intruded itself to 
change the aspect or destroy the 
characteristics of the humble old 
cottage. Here, in a little parlour, 
with two small windows looking 
on a trim Dutch garden with old 
box borders, in silence broken only 
by the occasional rustling of the 
leaves and the singing of the birds 
in the neighbouring orchards, or 
by the hearty laugh of Fielding 
as he sketched the humours of 
Partridge, 7'’om Jones was written. 

Horace Walpole has left us a re- 
cord that Fielding lived in the 
Back Lane at Twickenham, and has 
alluded to it with less than his 
usual refinement in his rhyming 
Parish Register of Twickenham :— 


Where Fielding met his bunter Muse, 
And as they quaff’d the fiery juice 
Droll nature stamp’d each lucky hit, 
With unimaginable wit. 


Neither he nor any other writer 
has more closely marked the house ; 
but were Inspectors X and Y in- 
formed that in the Back Lane there 
resided a gentleman addicted to 
play-writing and low company. 
endowed with great talents an 
an empty purse, eager to court the 
attention of posterity, and to avoid 
that of his contemporary creditors ; 
and were they required imnie- 
diately to discover his retreat, a 
brief reconnoitering would suffice 
to make them tap at the door of 
the small parlour where our friend 
in claret-stained suit and inked 
ruffies, was sitting in the middle 
of fresh-written manuscripts, and 
enjoying the venison pasty and 
flask of champagne for which he 
had parted with his last shilling. A 
tradition which has given this the 
name of Fielding’s house, would 
confirm the guess, 


Subiére minores 
Seepe casas Superi. 
Fielding’s first wife, the original 
of Sophia and Amelia, was buried 


in 1744; and the story goes that 
he and her cook-maid, Mary Mac- 
daniel,* on that occasion wept 
themselves into an attachment for 
each other, which ended in a mar- 
riage the next year. As neither 
the burial nor the marriage is 
recorded in the register of our 
parish, we cannot claim Fielding 
as a resident at Twickenham till 
1746. Onthe 25th February, 1747, 
was baptized at Twickenham, 
‘William,t son of Henry Fielding 
and Mary his wife.’ Lysons, on 
the authority of Walpole, says that 
at that time he rented a house in 
the Back Lane. Thisis a mistake, 
as his name does not appear in the 
rate-books; but that he had a 
couple of rooms in this house, 
which was then let in lodgings, 
from this time till probably January, 
1749, is a circumstance which will 
not gain the less credit for being 
new to his biographers. I am also 
compelled to break a lance with 
these gentlemen for a statement 
echoed by them in a most harmo- 
nious chorus, in which I am sorry 


” She survived Fielding near half a century, and died in Canterbury in 1802. 
+ This William Fielding, whom Ironside has incorrectly included in the parochial 


book of death as well as the book of life, lived till a ripe age, and obtained the 
office of a police magistrate in London. 
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to distinguish the respectable voice 
of Mr. Cunningham (Handbook of 
London, 2nd edition, p. 67), that 
Tom Jones was written in Bow- 
street.* Now, Fielding did not 
receive the then disreputable office 
of stipendiary magistrate till 
December, 1748 ; and in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for February, 1749, 
a notice occurs of the publication, 
during the previous month, of Jom 
Jones, in 6 vols. 8vo, price 18s. In 
the Dedication, Fielding speaks of 
it as ‘the labours of some years of 
my life,’ spent, it is satisfactory to 
add, at Twickenham. 

I know not any one who was 
more an impersonation of hearti- 
ness than Fielding. There was 
nothing epicene about him. He 
thought heartily, he wrote heartily. 
he loved heartily, and he ate and 
drank heartily, and he sinned 
heartily. If you once were ad- 
mitted into the company of Field- 
ing, you felt that you might go off 
guard against polite tricks and con- 
ventional ties. He did not sit 
wishing to kick you out of the 
room, but afraid to do so because 
it was not fashionable; if he has 
a mean opinion of you he will tell 
you so, and you have a chance of 
hearing some racy English in 
the process ; and rely upon it he 
has no gloomy recesses in his mind 
capacious of malice and all uncha- 
ritableness ; but if he seems as if 
he likes you, and would do you all 
the good he can, be sure he will ; 
and you will never ask in vain so 
long as Harry Fielding has a guinea 
in his pocket. And there he is 
in his parlour, writing with his 
whole soul as his soul thinks ; he 
does not sit uneasily, fidgeting and 
balancing sentences, and sharpen- 
ing his pretty little dart that it 
may do the work of slaughter in 
the neatest possible way, and with 
a false name ; but if he sets upon 
a rogue, he shoots and shoots till 
the rogue is fairly covered with his 
shafts ; and he does not care who 
sees him do it; and if he praises 
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one he loves, he does it by making 
ou love that person too, and not 
> cooking up antitheses that lead 
you to think more of the artist 
than the subject; and he throws 
aside his paper when his wife comes 
in with the scrag of mutton and 
broth, and setting heartily to it, 
completes the best, the pleasantest, 
the merriest meal, with more 
real solid luxury and festivity than 
was ever felt at a banquet ; he talks 
away over it as fast as any jovial 
pothouse fellow might talk; and 
does not sit writhing to screw out 
a witticism for some one to carry 
away as his, but rattles on in broad 
humour, saying the best things 
imaginable, because he cannot help 
it. If there is not rude plenty on 
the table, it is Fielding’s purse, not 
his will, that is in fault. There is 
always ahearty welcome andacheer- 
glass. And if he does drink 

too much, it is out of mere good- 
fellowship, and because he sets-to 
at drinking as he sets-to at every- 
thing else, with all his mind, with 
all his soul, and with all his body, 
and hates to leave a thing half done, 
like any pitiful sloven. But do 
not venture into his parlour if there 
is a grain of hypocrisy about you: 
he sees it all at a glance; and he 
takes you to pieces with thorough 
goodwill, and holds up every mean 
little thought, and turns it about, 
and sketches it, and tells its his- 
tory, and spurns it from him with 
the happiest knack in the world. 
He has no exclusiveness ; there is 
an open heart for every one who 
has an open heart himself; and he 
had rather sit at meat with a low 
fellow who has plenty of character 
in him, and does not object to show 
it, than with starched figures in 
buckram, whose souls are dried up 
and withered by a fear lest they 
should commit themselves. You 
pity his poverty, and slip a ten- 
pound note on the table. He is all 
gratitude, but he cannot keep the 
dirty money. The next poor fellow 
that drops in upon him will have 


* There is an anecdote, for it deserves no severer name, in Mr. Roscoe’s Memoir, 
that Fielding wrote Tom Jones in the house of Mr. Allen, at Tiverton ; he may very 
possibly have visited Mr. Allen while he was writing it ; but so far only is the story 
accurate, 
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it, though his wife is darning her 
last gown, and there is a bailiff 
lurking at the garden-gate. It is 
a windy recreation, this chewing 
the food of sweet and bitter fancy; 
but he was often content to chew 
no other. 

But he is happiest of all when 
he is writing, he enjoys every scene 
as it presents itself to his mind as 
much as if it were really being acted 
on the stage of life, and he were 
one of the actors. There are tears 
of sympathy for those who never 
suffered sorrow but in his brain; 
there is a lusty laugh at those 
whose ridiculous situations were 
first seen on his page. And though 
he does not write for any paltry 
vanity to be a great author, but 
from pure love of writing, and 
living all day in happy scenes, and 
keeping company with the cha- 
racters he likes, as well as from the 
anticipation of many a jovial hour 
that the bookseller’s money will 
afford him, he cannot help cheer- 
ing himself on with the idea that 
his sympathy is not with his novel 
heroes and his contemporaries 
alone, but that he has a fellowshi 
with unborn generations who will 
weep and rejoice for centuries to 
come over this page as he does 
now when he writes it, and he calls 
to fame to give him this proud 
feast of fancy to rejoice his noble 
heart with. 

Come, bright love of fame, &c., fill my 
ravished fancy with the hopes of charming 
ages yet tocome. Foretel me that some 
tender maid, whose grandmother is yet 
unborn, hereafter, when, under the ficti- 
tious name of Sophia, she reads the real 
worth which once existed in my Charlotte, 
shall from her sympathetic breast send 
forth the heaving sigh. Do then teach 
me not only to foresee but to enjoy, nay 
even to feed on future praise. Comfort 
me by the solemn assurance, that, when 
the little parlour in which I sit at this 
moment shall be reduced to a worse fur- 
nished box, I shall be read with honour 
by those who never knew nor saw me, 
and whom I shall neither know nor see.— 
(Book viii. chap. 1, Tom Jones.) 

The little parlour is perhaps not 
worse furnished than in his day, 
but what he wrote in it has been 
read and honoured by those who are 
themselves the subjects of honour ; 
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and he would count it no small 
share of that posthumous fame to 
which he looked forward, that the 
author of the Decline and Fall ac- 
knowledges that he too felt ‘this 
proud sentiment, this feast of fancy, 
which is enjoyed by the genius of 
Fielding in the first of ancient and 
modern romances, 7'om Jones,’ And 
from the same classic pen came 
this judgment, 

Our immortal Fielding was of the 
younger branch of the Earls of Denbigh, 
who drew their origin from the Counts of 
Hapsburg. . . The successors of Charles Y. 
may disdain their brethren of England, 
but the romance of Jom Jones, that ex- 
quisite picture of human manners, will 
outlive the palace of the Escurial, and 
the Imperial Eagle of the House of Austria, 


If I had the gift of the brush, 
and could paint Fielding’s parlour, 
Rembrandt’s colouring should be 
my model; the sun should shine 
brightly on the novelist at his little 
table, and irradiate his sparkling 
eye and animated countenance, but 
for shame’s sake let black shadows 
conceal the maudlin accessories of 
his life, and so let us now draw a 
veil of mourning over Fielding’s 
Twickenham hours, What he 
wished us to know of the com- 

any he kept we find in his novels. 

Ve have no right to ask for more. 
The artist would be little pleased 
if you intruded on him when he 
is sketching his naked models, yet 
the fruit of his sketches is sub- 
mitted to your admiration. Field- 
ing pictured human nature from 
many a rough subject ; criticise as 
much as you will the skill and 
taste of the drawings which he has 
left, but do not pry too closely into 
his studio. 

He preferred sketching human 
nature in a loose undress. Who 
has not delighted in the fidelity of 
the representation? And when we 
consider the genius, the skill, and 
the success of later novelists, it is 
his highest praise, that to admire 
and to extol Fielding we need not 
forget one of his successors. 

But we will lift the veil where 
sits one of his boon companions ; 
a close intimate, allied by tastes, 
by talent, and by fame. Fielding 
thought wittily, Hogarth saw 
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wittily. From the scums of the 
human brotherhood they extracted 
those traits of our common nature, 
good as well as bad, which they 
——_ in colours of unfading 

rightness, and named with their 
true names, good for the good, bad 
for the bad. Hogarth was the only 
enemy impregnable by Pope. The 
caricaturist sketched the poet in 
all his deformity, but the poet 
never dared to put Hogarth’s name 
into a satire. He was never at- 
tacked, not even was war declared 
against him by the proud conqueror 
of Grub-street. It was the clash 
of two minds which, holding for 
nothing the feelings of their neigh- 
bours, played with them at plea- 
sure. Pope was ever the most 
heartless, he was also the most 
cowardly. Hogarth could dare to 
hazard a lampoon, Pope shrunk 
even from resenting an unprovoked 
caricature. The draughtsman was 
the more powerful satirist than the 
poet. The explanation probably is 
that Pope submitted to be bespat- 
tered in hopes of not attracting a 
bolt that should annihilate ; as the 
wayfarer will tell you it is better 
in a storm to let the rain drench 
you to the skin, than raising an 
umbrella to attract the lightning. 
To be sketched by Hogarth is to 
be derided for ever. It is like an 
eternal punishment; as long as 
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Pope shall be remembered, and 
caricature shall be admired, that 
crooked little figure will ever be 
whitewashing the gate of Burling- 
ton House.* 

Hogarth had for some time a 
summer residence at Isleworth. 
The company of Fielding and 
Whitehead he could enjoy at 
Twickenham, where he had also a 
friend in the curate, afterwards Dr. 
Thesaurus Morell, whom he im- 
mortalized in the character of the 
‘Cynic Philosopher,’ and who cor- 
rected for Hogarth his MS. of the 
Analysis of Beauty, in return for 
which Hogarth made a portrait of 
him, but not as an illustration of 
the subject of the work. To Ho- 
garth we owe the only ‘known 
sketch of the features of Fielding, 
drawn from memory after his death. 
(See Anecdotes of W. Hogarth, 1832.) 
To Lady Mary Wortley we owe this 
sketch of Fielding’s character :— 


I am sorry for H. Fielding’s death, 
not only as I shall read no more of his 
writings, but I believe he lost more than 
others, as no man enjoyed life more than 
he did, though few had less reason to 

His happy constitution 
(even when he had with great pains half 
demolished it) made him forget every- 
thing when he was before a venison pasty, 
or over a flask of champagne; and I am 
persuaded he has known more happy 
moments than any prince upon earth. 


* The caricature was published in 1731. It represents a view of Burlington House, 


with Pope whitewashing it and bespattering the Duke of Chandos’s coach. 


Pope was 


said to have intended to ridicule the Duke of Chandos under the name of Zimon, in 


his poem on ‘Taste.’ 
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HEN the mural barrier en- 

circling this favoured nook of 
Northern Italy is gilded by sun- 
shine, the blue mirror of the Medi- 
terranean reflecting back the daz- 
zling gleam, migratedAnglo-Saxons, 
as they look at the dates heading 
the first newspaper of the age, can 
hardly believe it is actually Decem- 
ber, Loosen, or any other month 
over which in Britain, frost, hail, 
sleet, snow, fog, and rain assert, 
though they do not always hold, a 
kingly prerogative, With that bril- 
liant glowing sun, people do not 
want the cosy interiors so indis- 
pensable in colder climes, but put 
up cheerfully with accommodation 
they would scarcely look at in their 
own country, and submit to domes- 
tic arrangements ludicrously out of 
keeping with the customary state 
maintained in dignified town or 
county residence, Feeling indeed 
for the nonce that beneath such 
cloudless skies, and with an atmo- 
sphere so clear and dry, even the 
condition of a gipsy would be 
endurable, they almost long to pitch 
their tents high on some warm 
slope, or deep in some sheltered 
valley, and try in good earnest the 
pleasures of a nomadic life. But 
when the mistral—keenest and 
coldest of north-west winds—or the 
bise, with its chill north-east breath, 
sweeps down the gorges of the 
snow-clad mountain range, lashes 
the sea into tempest, and sends 
clouds, not of innocent soft grey 
mist, but of blinding and glaring 
white dust, careering about the 
streets, the sunny side of the way 
being all the time intensely hot, 
and the air in the shade perfectly 
glacial, the spell of this southern 
shore loses its first fascination, and 
even habitual railers at the English 
climate are constrained to acknow- 
ledge that colds may be caught 
under glorious winter sunshine as 
well as under the more sombre 
firmament of their native land. 
The brighter and warmer any 
climate or place is habitually, the 
more cold, disagreeable, and gloomy 
does it seem in wet weather ; and 
when long-continued rain has me- 
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tamorphosed the thoroughfares 
here into canals of light-coloured 
mud, whereon one could almost 
float a canoe—the sapphire of the 
heavens having given way to a 
dull leaden tint, and the sound of 
the ever-falling heavy showers, with 
the rush of the water pouring from 
spouts on the house-tops, forming 
a dreary accompaniment to the 
hoarse sullen roar of the surf in the 
bay—Nice, like most foreign towns, 
presents a peculiarly melancholy 
and uninviting aspect. It is then 
when turning from the dismal 
picture without, and glancing 
round his be-marbled and_ be- 
mirrored salon, with its painted 
ceiling, hangings of Murillo purple, 
scanty carpet, polished red tile 
floor, and doors and windows ad- 
mitting, even though shut, con- 
tinuous currents of frigid air, that 
the new comer—as, shivering and 
impatient, he betakes himself to 
heaping billet after billet of wood 
on the open hearth, trying to coax 
them into an immediate blaze with 
aromatic pine cones—remembers 
with wistful regret the cheery sea- 
coal fires, and substantially built, 
well finished, usefully furnished 
homes of the kindly North, and 
thinks such true comfort worth all 
the azure skies, perpetual roses, 
and fragrant orange-groves of Italy. 

But fine weather certainly pre- 
vails here; and there is always 
something to amuse a stranger, 
even when obliged to remain within 
doors. We look upon the road 
leading to the Var, and there is a 
constant traffic to and fro. Three 
times a day and once at night a 
veculiar jingle-jangle, such as might 
ave originated the old ballad 
fancy— 


And when they were yet seven miles 
from town, 
She heard the bridles ringing— 


a whip cracking like so many pis- 
tol shots, a vociferous shouting and 
chirruping, and a_heavy rolling 
sound, blended with the sharp 
echoing tread of horses at full trot, 
announce the going out or coming 
in of the Marseilles diligence ; its 
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late night entrance further notify- 
ing itself by the gigantic shadow 
it throws into the rooms, chequered 
by the gleam of its lamps. Then 
there are diligences of lesser mag- 
nitude ; Antibes and Pont du Var 
omnibuses ; the French madle-poste, 
with its own distinguishing peal, 
full of warning at sharp corners 
on dark nights; vetturinos, with 
leather-hooded rumbles, wild-look- 
ing postilions in conical hats and 
scarlet-trimmed jackets, the four 
or five horses in Roman harness, 
thickly studded with bright brass 
knobs ; handsome private carriages ; 
all kinds of public ones, with 
bearded and moustached coachmen, 
usually smoking cigars; and nume- 
rous gentlemen and lady equestri- 
ans; ofttimes, too, processions of 
the English residents on donkeys, 
which are much in request for 
ascending the hills. Now and then 
a soft musical tinkling attracts us 
to the windows to see a shaggy 
flock of bell-bearing goats, brown, 
grey, black, and flecked, afew sheep 
and lambs mingling in the, ranks, 
guided gently along, the young 


lambs and kids sometimes carried 
carefully by shepherds in Spanish 


hats, short coats, and knee breeches 
of brown blanket cloth, blue or 
white woollen stockings, bright 
garters, and stout buif leather 
shoes ; or by shepherdesses in tidy 
little cheque-patterned shawls, 
folded, across, and held down by 
upper skirt and apron, comely and 
picturesque in their way, though 
with no resemblance to those sylph- 
like damsels famed in ancient song 
or painted by Watteau. Great- 
boned, sleepy-eyed cattle, tawny or 
cream-coloured, usually bound in 
couples by cords attached to their 
horns, and sheep of a small moun- 
tain race, are often driven past for 
sale in France, which the Piedmon- 
tese rather begrudge, saying they 
get nothing equivalent in return. 

roves of black pigs, lanky and 
nimble-footed, go in the same direc- 
tion ; while troops of portly tur- 
keys, tame and easily managed by 
girlish herds with long wands, add 
still farther to the rustic sights and 
sounds mingled with the modish- 
ness of the crowded streets. But 
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by far the most striking objects 
are the pack-mules—many of them 
fine handsome animals—marching 
past in files of from three to a 
dozen, nearly all wearing necklaces 
of little circular bells ; the leader 
with his shaggy chest crossed by a 
ponderous chain of really well- 
tuned bells, the same as those hung 
in houses; or with perhaps only 
one, round, square, or of ordinary 
shape, dangling down locket-fashion 
from the throat, and giving forth 
at its bearer’s every step a deep, 
booming clang like a Chinese gong 
or Mandingo kettle-drum. Flaxen- 
hued trappings, mixed with bright 
red, have a gay effect; and occa- 
sionally the mules, evidently bent 
on a long journey, have their broad 
noses hid in a fringed and tasselled 
hempen basket full of provender, 
which is eagerly munched as they go 
along. The pack-saddles are huge 
high leather-covered frame-works, 
rounded like barrels, and most sub- 
stantially stuffed. The burthens 
themselves are strange and hetero- 
geneous :—calves in hampers, pig- 
skins of olive oil fresh from the 
mill; rolls of tanned leather; 
branches of trees ; bags of charcoal 
or fir-cones; bars of iron; deal 
boards, much longer than the mule 
carrying them; bundles of grass, 
lucerne, or dried fish; fagots of 
firewood ; panniers with vegetables, 
loaves of bread, pottery of various 
sorts, crisp maize leaves for mat- 
tresses; and dappled kids and 
lambs, clustered together like birds 
in a nest. You may see a mule 
now and then so laden with hay 
that it resembles a walking hay- 
rick, with a boy or man stretched 
out at his ease, sound asleep on the 
top. A chest of drawers or heavy 
piece of furniture, balanced on the 
opposite side by a large trunk care- 

y slung, or by three or four 
chairs and a stone to adjust the 
weight, is no uncommon burthen. 
But the most usual are casks and 
well-filled sacks—the former con- 
taining oil, or sometimes wine ; the 
latter flour, chesnuts, haricot beans, 
carouba pods, and different legumi- 
nous products of the country. The 
muleteer’sdog frequently lies snugly 
coiled up among the sacks, or the 
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man himself sits wedge-like be- 
tween them. What the animals 
carry is often concealed by woollen 
or hempen rugs strapped over the 
towering load ; tied loosely to these 
aoee or ropes are light parcels of 
motley description, from smart 
bonnet boxes, shop packets, and 
little deal cases, nicely corded and 
labelled, down to bunches of garlic 
and strings of onions. In short, 
mules, here as in Spain, or as camels 
in the East, perform the same ser- 
vices that in the wild mountain 
districts of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, sumpter-horses did of 
yore ; or carrier’s carts and wagons 
in days when railways were not 
and ‘ goods train’ and ‘ luggage van 
words yet uncoined. Quantities of 
vegetables are brought into town 
in the early morning by peasant 
women from beyond the Var: some 
walk, laden basket on head, others 
guide a mule or patient ass with 
heaped-up panniers, and many sit 
in carts among piles of carrots, 
artichokes, celery, cabbage, and 
green peas. 

About Christmas, when the little 
English church is all decked out 
with blooming roses and pale- 
leaved olive-branches with their 
purple fruit, instead of the 
familiar holly with scarlet berries 
gleaming among its dark foliage— 
the ébénistes’ shops are especially 
gay with knickknacks for étrennes 
made of the different sorts o 
country wood elaborately carved, 
turned, or inlaid. The richly 
streaked or clouded yellowish 
brown olive-wood is of course the 
most plentiful. Though somewhat 
brittle—walking-sticks of it being 
very apt to snap asunder—there is 
no end to the oljets de fantaisie 
made from this truly beautiful 
wood, It is also chiefly employed 
with that of the walnut-tree for 
bedsteads, chests of drawers, and 
other heavy pieces of furniture, 
looking always handsome and 
bright even when quite plain; but 
tables, bookcases, &c., are often 
elegantly decorated in the same 
style as the lesser and more fanciful 
articles. The handicraft, or rather 
art, of wood-inlaying is much fol- 
lowed here. You see the workmen 
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in their ateliers busy with Lilli- 
putian planks of various colours, 
and no thicker than card-board. 
The machinery is extremely simple. 
A thin piece of wood, on which the 
paper design is pasted, is laid upon 
another piece stained black, and 
both are lightly fastened into a 
frame where a tiny watch-spring 
saw is fixed in an upright position 
and worked by the foot, the hand 
adjusting and turning the wood 
round to meet the saw. The upper 
fragment thus cut out, fits of 
course into the opening left by 
what is cut out at the same time 
from the under bit of wood. So 
nicely and exactly is each piece 
fitted in, that you can at first hardly 
believe the devices are in mosaic 
and not painted. Much ingenuity 
and skill is displayed in arranging 
the various woods, which show to 
the best advantage in large geome- 
trical patterns, though the figures 
and landscapes, despite their un- 
avoidable stiffness of outline, 
betoken perhaps the more artistic 
taste. 

In some instances the wood is 
scorched to deepen its shade ; it 
can also be dyed blue, purple, 
green, or any tint impossible to 
procure otherwise, but is rarely 
used except in its natural state, 
the artificial colours being liable 
to fade. The sundry kinds of bois 
du pays are so Py that bracelets 
in large round beads, each bead 
showing a different specimen of 
wood, look with their glossy polish 
when new, almost as well as many 
of those made of Scotch pebbles, 
and if less costly, are certainly 
more uncommon. 

Among the trees and shrubs 
whose wood is valuable for inlay- 
ing, are the carouba, karob, or 
locust, of a fine deep red; the 
pistachia lentiscus, or mastich, 
with its tough fawn-coloured wood 
curiously marked in stripes anc 
cat’s-eye-like spots of black, tinged 
with yellow; the arbutus, with 
root of a reddish mottled brown, 
and young branch of a pale pink ; 
the box, closer in fibre and rather 
darker than the lemon and orange- 
woods,—the primrose shades of all 
three contrasting well with more 
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sombre tints; the holly, hard and 
white as ivory ; the sorb-apple, or 
service-bush, of a rich cinnamon 
hue and compact grain; the jujube- 
tree with its smooth fine-grained 
wood of a tawny chesnut ; and the 
common acacia, firm and durable, 
of a stony gray, like Bognor rock, 
variegated by straw-colour. The 
noble yew, whether displaying its 
brown surface, dappled with black, 
in rough veneer-like boards in the 
ébénistes’ windows, or finished off 
in a large marquetry pattern, is 
extremely handsome. Bo also is 
the platanus, somewhat similar to 
the wood of our own British furze 
when of venerable growth, remind- 
ing you in its colour and markings 
of a partridge’s plumage. Both 
root and stem of the saffron-hued 
Venetian or Venus’s sumach, so 
strangely spotted and veined, are 
as valuable to the inlayer as to the 
dyer ; while the reddish almond- 
wood (prized here equally with the 
long fibrous branch of the date- 
palm for gentlemen’s canes), the 
aromatic-scented cypress, the myrtle 
and heath, all rank among the 
native ornamental woods. A few 
foreign varieties are now and then 
employed, the prettiest being the 
crimson-streaked bois de rosver, or 
American ribbon-wood. That of 
the fig-tree, though coarse and 
dingy in its primitive condition, 
makes, when stained red or black, 
and varnished till it resembles jet 
or papier maché, cups, vases, ink- 
stands, and a legion of other arti- 
cles. It is also generally chosen to 
form the thin groundwork (always 
black) in which the marquetier 
inlays his fragments, before insert- 
ing the whole design in the more 
solid wood of the object to be em- 
bellished by these mosaic pictures. 

The shell jewellery, too, strikes 
@ new comer as something novel. 
The shells, mostly of the Z'rochus 
species—though limpets are occa- 
sionally seen in armlets and 
brooches—are found in abundance 
embedded in the beach near the 
Lazaret rocks, or lying loose at the 
water’s edge, affording safe retreats 
to myriads of little hermit crabs. 
Cleaned with muriatic acid, these 
shells glitter in rainbow hues; 
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while a smaller and more delicate 
sort, chiefly brought from Venice, 
has a white pearly lustre. Fine 
holes being drilled in them, shawl 
or cap-pins are made of the large 
ones. Those about the size of peas 
are woven into bracelets, necklaces, 
and net-like head-dresses with long 
fringes, by strings of small glass 
beads that give rather a common 
appearance, though when mounted 
in silver filigree, the tiny semi- 
transparent Adriatic shells form a 
simple and pretty style of trinket. 
The vermilion-tinted lid, or door, 
of the 7’rochus rugosus is also used 
for studs, buttons, ear-rings, &c. ; 
and when large the shell itself, 
further distinguished by rows of 
spiny points, is taken singly for a 
brooch or hair-pin. But although 
shell ornaments—other than cameos 
—have not been despised by Euro- 
eg royalty, Maria Theresa having 

ad a necklace and pendants of 
the rare Scalaria coronata, which 
cost, it is said, some fabulous sum ; 
those made of the green and 
purple Trochus found here, have, 
with all their nacreous gleam, 
something of a barbaric look, re- 
calling to mind the shell girdles 
worn by the aborigines of Van 
Diemen’s Land. The shore abounds 
in smooth stones, oval, round, and 
of divers sizes. These, painted in 
oil with figures or plants of the 
country, are in request for paper- 
weights, Very small pebbles, like 
brown beans, having for cabalistic 
sign the word ‘ Nice’ painted on 
one side, mingle in the jewellers’ 
shops with brelogues in coral or 
gold. Bottle gourds, with devices 
cut upon them, much in the same 
fashion as the West African negroes 
decorate calabashes, are also sold 
as souvenirs of Nice. Such things 
are ingenious in their way, but 
truly it seems strange, even in 
trifles, to see at the present day, in 
any civilized corner of Europe, the 
people’s taste and fancy on a par 
with those of the natives of savage 
lands. There are a few sculptors 
here whose studios are worth a 
visit; painters and other artists 
come for the season, but the attrac- 
tions of Nice certainly do not lie 
in the town itself. 
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As February advances, the streets 
become every day more and more 
enlivened by groups of pictu- 
resquely attired market-women 
passing to and fro, crowned with 
wide, flat baskets full of flowers, 
and carrying over each arm other 
baskets equally rich in fresh and 
fragrant nosegays. Not brilliant 
exotics, nor even rare plants, so 
much as a wealth of gathered 
violet, crocus, and anemone— 


Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 
Bathed in soft airs and fed with dew, 


that inspire alike languid invalid 
and silent mourner by a lonely 
hearth, with a strong human yearn- 
ing to be away in the quiet shady 
nooks where these ‘stars of earth’s 
firmament’ shine in all their own 
pure beauty. Away from the 
thronged, hot, public promenade, 
with its white, blinding glare of 
sun-calcined limestone; its aloes, 
cypresses, and every green herb 
bordering the way, scorched, 


shrivelled, and coated over with 
flour-like dust, until the colour of 
leaf or blossom is no longer per- 
ceptible ; through the unwatered 
streets, where every now and then 
the odour from stagnant ditch, 


leaky gas-pipe, or defective drain, 
renders you actually grateful when 
the breeze wafts in your direction 
the whiff of a passing cigar! ti 
ou at last breathe more freely as, 
eaving the dusty carriage-road, 
you begin ascending one of the 
narrow mule-tracks that wind 
among the olive-yards on the hills, 
And in these hills, with their elas- 
tic bracing air, cool bowery paths, 
lovely sequestered glades, and 
glorious extent of view both sea- 
ward and landward, consists, to 
our thinking, the real charm of 
Nice. For the town, though gene- 
rally considered very airy and well 
built, lies much too low to be 
either thoroughly agreeable or 
healthy. Even the best localities 
are subject to noisome effluvia from 
bad drainage. The sunny and 
fashionable Promenade des Anglais 
suffers greatly in this respect—un- 
wholesome vapours arising also 
from the canal-like little brooks 
that creep down to the bay, where, 
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as they sluggishly permeate through 
the shingle, a new combination of 
smells, equally trying to the olfac- 
tory nerves, as hurtful in a sani- 
tary point of view, is caused by the 
admixture with the brackish water 
of the soap the washerwomen rub 
for so many hours daily into these 
prosaic streams. It is _ conse- 
quently not surprising that there 
have been in past winters nume- 
rous dangerous fever cases in this 
quarter, though the spacious houses 
wherein the epidemic chiefly pre- 
vailed, look so bright and health- 
ful among their gardens of ole- 
ander, orange, and myrtle, with 
clear fountains falling into marble 
basins, and the gleaming expanse 
of the Mediterranean close in front. 
Yet people who have lived in Rome 
or Naples laugh at the fastidious- 
ness that can complain of Nice, 
which, in comparison with these 
famed Italian cities, seems to be 
clean and tidy @ merveille, There 
are villas on charming sites on 
almost every wooded knoll around, 
but they are not often chosen for 
residences by English families. 
Gentlemen must have their read- 
ing-room—invalids, their doctor— 
young ladies, their balls—children, 
their daily masters—mammas and 
elderly spinsters, their morning 
visits and evening parties; thus, 
with few exceptions, everybody 
congregates in the town, as being 
more convenient, lively, and soci- 
able. Whether Sardinian noble or 
merchant, there is scarcely an 
owner of these country mansions 
who does not throw open with 
liberal courtesy his garden and 
pleasure-grounds to the public, a 
privilege of which strangers gladl 

avail themselves, Yet with all 
their decorations’ of statues, seen 
through the soft gloom,of spread- 
ing foliage; their long alleys of 
trellised vines, jasmine and rose- 
covered arbours, broad flights of 
steps with massive balustrades ; 
fountains, summer-houses among 
citron and lemon-trees ; the gene- 
rality of gardens here have an un- 
kempt, neglected air, appreciable 
in free forest or tangled glen, but 
sorely at variance with English 
notions of trim, well-kept garden 
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or shrubbery. Then, as if to mock 
the natural beauty around, there is 
too often a profusion of daubing in 
the most ludicrously bad taste ; 
walls, for instance, at the entrances 
to gateways and elsewhere, being 
painted to represent venerable 
rough-casting, or cement fallen off 
in some places to show flaring red 
brick-work, as exact as coarse 
colour-brush can make it 3. With 
fern, moss, or bright green leaves 
depicted as growing in tufts from 
crevices between the imaginary 
bricks. Were the time wasted on 
such mean forms of art, employed 
in making nice gravel walks, giving 
an orderly aspect to the borders ; 
arranging flower beds ; and training 
pretty climbing plants to droop 
over blank walls; it would be a 
great improvement to many orna- 
mental grounds here. Still their 
galaxy of blossom exhaling deli- 
cious perfume, the cool shade of 
their rare trees, and above all, the 
lovely little glimpses of sea and 
mountain fitly framed in by arrowy 
cypress, evergreen ilex, or stately 
platanus just beginning to give 
promise of rich leafage, render 
these half-wild gardens very de- 
lightsome after their fashion. 
Many rejoice in large deep reser- 
voirs, filled from some distant 
source among the hills, and distri- 
buting their liquid crystal store by 
means of little mill-stream-like 
conduits. Some gardens have huge 
ungainly erections of wheel ma- 
chinery, with ropes and earthen 
pots for raising water. Here with 
the simple bent pole and stone- 
poised bucket, are open circular 
wells ; and there you see others, 
with white domes of mason-work 
over head, that eastern travellers 
say remind them of Sheikh’s tombs. 
Running brooks and_ gushing 
——- are very scarce throughout 
this district with its parched cal- 
careous soil. Instead of these 
familiar features of English or 
Scottish rural landscape, here in 
your country rambles you con- 
stantly see the tiniest stone-paved 
canals or wooden aqueducts, per- 
haps only a foot broad, sometimes 
open, sometimes covered, conveyin 

the precious element to tanks an 
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cisterns, to be further trammelled 
into obedience in its progress to 
some artificial fountain ; where the 
water, whether forced upward in 
fantastic jet, or dispensed by grace- 
fully-hewn dolphin, triton, or mer- 
maid with dripping tresses, flashes 
in the sunlight like a shower of 
diamonds, and murmurs soothingly 
through fervid noonday or hushed 
even-tide. If singing birds are 
rarely heard in the gardens round 
Nice, other music of nature blends 
with the voice of fountains, the 
air being at times filled with a 
sound resembling the drowsy caw- 
ing of rooks, but really proceeding 
from the innumerable frogs which 
have their abode in the tanks and 
reservoirs, 

The imperfection of even the 
vegetable gardens here, despite 
their supplying the market with 
green peas all winter, has so struck 
Alphonse Karr, that he has set 
himself to teach the Nicois to 
cultivate asparagus into somethin 
thicker than knitting-needles, an 
to grow artichokes larger than 
pigeons’ eggs. For this benevolent 
power he has established a model 

arm in the vicinity, and for the 

sale of its produce has opened—we 
must not call it a shop—an artisti- 
cally-arranged grotto-like recess, 
with vaulted roof and low windows 
looking on the Jardin Public. 
Here, even when the Téte Chauve 
is powdered with snow, are ripe 
strawberries growing in pots, fra- 

ant hyacinths and jonquils dou- 

le tulips and violets, amid tufts of 
papyrus, gorgeous camellias, rare 
geraniums, and cactuses, articu- 
lated, ribbed, columnar, or creep- 
ing; while bunches of dainty vege- 
tables, baskets of tempting fruit, 
fresh eggs lying in velvety moss, 
and spring chickens goodly to be- 
hold, are daily disposed round the 
apartment, with a taste exclusively 

rench, and a tidiness worthy of 
English hands. ; 

The short winter days are now 
over, with their prescribed routine 
of easy drives for delicate people, 
of which they mostly weary at last, 
Yet no place in the neighbourhood 
is without attractions of its own. 
Cimiers has its convent, picturesque 
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old Greek cross, noble evergreen 
oaks, besjdes the impressive ruins 
of a small Roman amphitheatre, 
whose arched dens of closely-com- 
pacted masonry are festooned with 
climbing plants, and its oval arena, 
so suggestive of dark scenes of 
Paganism, thickly carpeted with 
grass. and flowers, The abbey of 
St. Pons, too, on the west side of 
the Paglione, makes a good sketch. 
Leaving it behind, and turning into 
an opening among the clustered 
hills, you soon come upon a much 
finer subject for the pencil—the 
venerable chfiteau and church of 
St. André.. This grey pile of 
building stands on a sugarloaf- 
shaped knoll, that shoots up abrupt 
and frowning at the entrance to a 
craggy defile. The base of this 
conical eminence is washed by a 
torrent which sweeps impetuously 
past, after having tunnelled for 
itself a passage under a natural 
bridge of rock, forming a stalactite- 
adorned cavern, with each low 
dark, irregular archway curtained 
by luxuriant fern, among whose 
emerald-bright fronds you chiefly 
note the lovely maidenhair and 
glossy hartstongue. Crossing the 
cave-bridge, you are struck by the 
highland aspect of the overhanging 
hills, which, with little fern-fringed 
waterfalls rushing down the preci- 
pitous faces of their pine-crested 
cliffs, scarcely leave room here for 
the road winding along the high 
bank of the stream. The general 
beauty of the inland near views 
around Nice, being to our northern 
ideas somewhat marred by the 
dearth of flowing water in the 
ravines, it causes a sensation of 
keen pleasure to come upon this 
enedine mountain brook indulg- 
ing in all the graceful freaks of its 
tribe. In size and waywardness 
akin to the Devon at the ‘Rumbling 
Brig, now the torrent chafes, 
dashes, and leaps over the stony 
ledges of its channel with a bold 
daring and amber clearness worthy 
its Alpine origin; then, in deep 
glassy pools, as if tired of its 
jocund play, it rests quietly beneath 
the shadow of the rocks; anon, 
noisy and defiant, springs up into 
light again, and goes dancing on- 
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ward with a gleesome song. Mean- 
while the goats, bounding from 
crag to crag with bells musically 
tinkling, and the little goatherds 
brownly sunburnt and _brownly 
clad, reminding you of Murillo’s 
Spanish urchins, give further life 
and animation to the wild, lonely 
scenery beyond the grotto of St. 
André, 

Driving along the fiat Turin road 
on the east marge of the Paglione, 
you see far northward tle locality 
of the Col di Tende, marked by a 
mountain ever shrouded in snow, 
whose clear white outline contrasts 
with the sombre colouring of the 
nearer and lesser hills. Sometimes 
these have bleak angular summits, 
with scarped and stony sides all 
intersected by steep mule-paths, 
or bristling with stunted pines and 
mulberry trees. Sometimes they 
have rounded tops, with solitary 
dales stretching away below. High 
up on one dreary ridge, though 
unseen from the road, lies a hamlet 
completely deserted, owing to the 
springs whence depended its supply 
of water having dried up. But 
these wild heights and dusky re- 
cesses are seldom visited, save by 
robust pedestrians. Some of the 
hills, showing sunny little slopes 
here and there, have curved shoul- 
ders draped with the usual olive 
mantle; and one low mount, just 
where the green gorge of St. André 
branches off from the main valley, 
looks, with its newly-built terraces 
and triangular front, not unlike an 
Egyptian pyramid. You get pretty 
vignette-like views here—a stone 
bridge spanning some tributary 
torrent in a gap of the hills; a long 
wooden one, liable to be carried away 
at flood time; an isolated olive-mill, 
with great black wheels moving 
lazily; an unpretending ‘filature,’ 
standing out from a craggy back- 
ground; a. humble dwelling, with 
open upper piazza, showing a care- 
fully-tended nursery of silkworms ; 
an ‘osteria,’ with gaudy painted 
shrine, as well as signboard, over 
its arched entrance; or a cosy 
village, with its church spire or 
glittering-tiled campanile _ half 
buried in trees. Then the way is 
enlivened by flocks of sheep, groups 
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of cattle, peasants returning from 
market afoot or on mule or donkey- 
back; sundry vehicles, among 
others the Turin malle-poste, with 
its four horses, significant of 
steeper roads; and rude carts 
drawn by stout teams, and driven 
by men whose shaggy coats of 
skins, or long cloaks of thick 
hempen fabric, betoken a colder 
climate further on among the 
hills, 

One lovely morning, about the 
third week in February, we set out 
for ‘Mare d’Eza, as the country 
people call one of the bays lying 
eight or nine miles. distant on the 
Genoa side of Nice, Some of our 
small party walking, and some 
mounted on donkeys, we took the 
route to Villafranca, winding over 
the side of Montboron, and com- 
manding an extensive view of the 
Paglione valley, with its convents, 
hamlets, chateaux, and triple moun- 
tain belt beyond. Instead of fol- 
lowing the main road down to the 
ancient free port, we diverged up- 
wards on to a steep stony trac 
whence the Mediterranean looked 
very much as if playing at hide- 
and-seek among the little capes 
and promontories beneath. In one 
place the haven of Villafranca 
appears quite surrounded by undu- 
lating woods, the deep shadow of 
its encircling hills causing it to 
shine with a dark metallic lustre, 
like some lonely northern tarn 
among heathy fells; while the 
quaint old sombre-hued town, 
with its massive fortress on the 
very brink of the water far down 
below, is itself a charming feature 
in the landscape. Indeed, at every 
step the combination of scenery 
forms a succession of noble natural 
pictures, like an exquisite panorama 
unrolled before the gaze.. That 
fresh sunny morning the intense 
blue of the sky was relieved by a 
few fleecy clouds that threw soft 
shadows on the hills; the sparkling 
waves of the equally azure sea 
were just here and there tipt with 
foam, and the south wind rustled 
with a lively sound among the 
crisp and variegated foliage. As 
we ascended higher and higher 
among the heights girdling the 
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coast, the gleam of a distant sail, 
the bright painted villas scattered 
alike over lofty ridge or sheltered 
hollow, among vineries, gardens, 
and orchards; the picturesque olive 
gatherers, the strings of laden 
mules or asses with clanging bells, 
the steep paths leading to house or 
hamlet, the goats cropping the 
young grass just beginning to show 
its vivid green among the grey 
rocks, the wondrous effect of hight 
and shade, the glorious sunshine, 
the buoyancy of the soft trans- 
parent atmosphere, the brilliant 
masses of almond blossom relieving 
the monotonous olive drapery of 
the terraced hills,—each and all 
blended harmoniously together to 
delight the eye and cheer the heart. 
The path, after winding close under 
the slightly-bent peak forming the 
summit of Mont Vinaigrier, comes 
out on the Corniche, at a spot 
where you have at once an earnest 
of the grandeur and loveliness of 
the views along that road. 

Down so far below that it looms 
through a faint haze, and looks 
much flatter than it really is, juts 
out into the sea a tongue of land, 
curiously broken into miniature 
capes and coves, especially into two 
divisions at the end. The largest 
and longest shapes itself into the 
ene where the lighthouse of 

illafranca stands guarding the 
entrance to the harbour ; the other, 
crowned in turn by the white 
Martello tower of St. Hospice, 
curves round towards the main- 
land, thus fashioning a graceful 
bay on whose edge nestles the tiny 
fishing hamlet of St. Jean amid its 
sheltering trees. This beautiful 
little wooded peninsula, with 
dreamy listless aspect, sleeping 
tranquilly on the bosom of the 
Mediterranean spread out beyond 
like a vast plain of crystal, con- 
trasts strikingly with the rugged 
spurs and offshoots of the Maritime 
Alps piled around, and somehow 
recals to the memory of those 
familiar with that type of scenery, 
verdant palm and banana-shaded 
islets and capes among tropical 
blue estuaries and glittering rivers 
far, far away. 

Presently turning to the right, 
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we began to descend a path made 
up of long sloping slabs of rock, 
and sharp steep steps, by a grey 
and arid hill-side, which completely 
screened the sea from sight, and 
whose herbage of rosemary and 
thyme was now enriched by 
purple-streaked crocuses and sweet 
violets peeping up from among the 
loose stones. Assuming the form 
and intricacies of a spiral staircase, 
this narrow path winds under 
olive-trees along the verge of a 
ravine, where had any one of our 
donkeys missed its footing, both it 
and the rider must have rolled to 
the dry bed of the torrent at the 
bottom, unless, as in an instance 
which happened, the lady had the 

resence of mind to clutch an over- 

anging bough, while her luckless 
steed performed several forced 
somersaults ere its career was 
checked by the tree-stems. The 
opposite side of the glen is less 
steep, and at its head rise, cleft by 
other gorges, high hills, some bleak, 
stony, and dreary, and some dis- 
posed in the ordinary cultivated 
terraces, with red, yellow, or white 
houses shining through the foliage. 
Now, far down beneath appears a 
bit of blue sea, and from the same 


standpoint you mark at a great 
elevation on the rugged spine of 
the coast-barrier, a slender tele- 
graph-post, telling of the giddy 
height to which the Genoa road 


ascends here. Then some com- 
meeps | level ground opens out 

yond the watercourse; and far 
up above, romantically perched 
upon a lofty mountain-crag, the 
town of Eza, like a castellated 
fortress, greets the eye. 

On and on we went, sitting well 
back in the comfortable Spanish 
saddles, till at last, the steep 
descent achieved, we gladly dis- 
mounted, and leaving the shaggy 
troop in charge of the robust 
donkey-guide, wandered forward to 
the beach, which is much smoother 
and whiter here than at Nice, 

The bay is lovely. Its back- 
ground is a semicircle of bold 
rocky hills of diversified shape 
and —e but whether peaked, 
rounded, olive-clad, or with only a 
scanty crest of pines on the top- 
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most ridge, all yield in interest to 
that whereon grey Eza, stern and 
frowning amid the noontide glow, 
lifts its clustered roofs proudly up 
against the clear blue sky, every 
outline showing with a distinctness 
well-nigh marvellous. A wilder- 
ness of olive, pine, carouba, and 
other greenery, slopes down to the 
shore, except where the cliffs form- 
ing each horn of the bay shoot up 
at once from the sea, the tower of 
St. Hospice just appearing beyond 
the bare crag on the western side, 
The sun’s rays soon obliged us to 
seek a covert, Clambering up the 
bank, fringed chiefly by caroubas, 
with leaves of a full deep green, 
trunks and boughs red as African 
camwood, and all fantastically split 
open, gnarled or twisted, we chose 
a shady tree for canopy, and for 
seat the stone ledge of a completely 
empty little irrigation aqueduct. 

ere, the dense mass of foliage 
shut out all view, save of the aerial 
village looking like a colossal re- 
lievo of rugged grey agate upon a 
sapphire shield. ut our little 
nook was rich in colouring. Gor- 

eous scarlet aloe-flowers shone like 

rilliant constellations; tufts of 
blue violets perfumed the air; above 
waved the characteristic olive, 
glancing dimly grey or darkly 
green as the wind fluttered its 
leaves; the cypress raised aloft its 
slender shaft and sombre plume 
beside garlanded almond-branches; 
the weird carouba tossed its long 
lean arms to the breeze; and 
luxuriant citron-trees, covered at 
the same time with their large 
knotty green and golden fruit, and 
lilac blossoms deepening almost to 
jet, made a stately colonnade that 
contrasted strangely with the 
clumps of bushy-headed pine. 
Further on a fan-leaved palm bore 
witness to the meridian power of 
an Italian sun, and at the extreme 
ends of the bay a tangled under- 
growth of myrtle nearly dipped its 
sprays into the water. 

It was a toilsome ascent up the 
rocky track, with its short, sharp 
turns at the worst places. From 
the broken nature of this steep 
hillside, it is laid out less in 
regular terraces than in uneven 
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little patches of ground, like hang- 
ing shelves, and requiring the 
most careful keeping im repair of 
their low walls to prevent the soil 
being washed away. Their weather- 
worn stones are here and there 
adorned with ferns and moss, and 
bunches of the round-leaved succu- 
lent pennywort, one could scarcely 
expect to see, save in a moister 
climate than this; yet looking as 
fresh and flourishing on the Medi- 
terranean shore, as it does on the 
old Norman gables, or green banks 
under the wooded hedgerows, in 
Jersey. 

On coming in sight of Nice again, 
after a days enjoyment of the 
nobler scenery of the high lands, 
the chiteau-rock looks a mere mole- 
hill ; and the smiling little mounts 
bordering the fruitful strip of flat 
land trending upwards on the 
bay, wear an unwontedly tame 
aspect. But perhaps the least satis- 
factory view of Nice is from the 


Genoa road, while the best is that 
ou see multiplied in photographs 
ithographs, i 

sketches, as ‘ 

Villefranche.’ 

After surmounting this ‘col,’ 


srints, and pen 
ue prise du Col de 


over which leads the only carriage- 
way to Villafranca, you get at eve 
turn the most lovely peeps of bo 
sea and land. Passing by little 
paddock-like fields, fertile in olive- 
trees and starred with flowers, you 
next see stretching down from a 
bend in the encircling hills, almost 
to the very houses of the medizeval- 
looking town, a chaotic mass of 
hnge grey boulders. 

Active little Piedmontese sol- 
diers—sometimes in cool holland 
blouses, sometimes in smart uni- 
forms—busy at platoon exercise on 
the waste grounds near the strong, 
low-lying castle ; red-capped, dark- 
Seonted sailors and boatmen hang- 
ing about the port and pier ; mules 
and asses passing to and fro, laden 
with full oil casks ; women enter- 
ing the town with baskets of bread 
on their heads, there being no 
boulangerie here; and a host of 
youngsters offering for sale bright- 
coloured star fishes and curious 
shells, characterize the immediate 
environs of Villafranca. The streets 
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themselves, silent and gloomy as 
the interior of their own humble 
church or the cloisters of a convent, 
are narrow lanes descending stair- 
case-wise to the harbour, and lined 
with tall brown houses, having 
chiefly the same dingy, vaulted, 
windowless, lower apartments, with 
gate-like doors, one sees in the old 
quarter of Nice, From this tho- 
roughly Italian country town a 
romantic bridle-road, high above 
the water, skirts close round the 
head of the beautiful landlocked 
bay, first passing by the vast bed 
of scattered stones, whose drear 
desolation has a singular effect be- 
side the adjacent sheltered villas, 
flowery terraced gardens, and sunny 
vineyards. Here the coast range 
is richly wooded, the grey and 
green foliage reaching in many 
places to the tide mark, and the 
seaweed," floating on the waves, or 
drifted in heaps on the bank, looks 
very like leaves shed from the 
olive-trees. Another equally nar- 
row path, striking across the neck 
of the little peninsula which makes 
so tranquil a picture from the 
Corniche, leads you past embowered 
chapels, shrines, casas, and gardens, 
to the small straggling village of 
Beaulieu, famous for its fine olive- 
trees, especially for one venerable 
giant of the tribe, part of whose 
enormous gnarled trunk is hollow; 
and the boy who guides you thither 
climbs nimbly up into the boughs, 
vanishes down the cavity, and re- 
appears at an opening below. To 
reach this patriarchal tree, you 
pass through lemon and orange 
orchards, where the ground is quite 
blue with violets, whose sweet 
breath, mingled with that of the 
cream-white bridal blossoms, fills 
the air long before you see them. 
Soon, again, you have the Mediter- 
ranean softly rippling on the right, 
while on the left, the hills rise 
grey, stern, and precipitous, not 
unlike the Abbey Craig or Murray’s- 
hall Rock near Stirling. The track 
now becomes narrower and more 
rugged at every step, until, if on 
donkeyback, you are obliged to. 
dismount, and thread your way 
onward among olive and carouba-- 
trees, and great rough stones, like 
3M2 
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Druidical remains ; lesser stones, 
loosened by the goats high over- 
head, sometimes startling you by 
their echoing fall. After scram- 
bling through bushy thickets, 
mostly of fragrant myrtle and un- 
fragrant mastich, and clearing some 
steep fragments of projecting rock, 
where a false step would give you 
an awkward plunge, you emerge on 
a sunny narrow ledge overhanging 
the sea, Tall lilac lavatera, purple 
gilliflower, and azure borage—cou- 
rage-bringing of eld—bloom here 
amidst feathery wild asparagus 
scentless wild mignonette, an 
many other pretty though common 
plants, under an almost perpendi- 
cular wall of lofty yellow cliff, 
which, could you weather the sharp 
point where the shelf-like patch of 
ground tapers abruptly to an end, 
you would see forms the western 
horn of Mare d’Eza. 

Very solitary and wild, with the 
waves ever-sounding among the 
caverned buttresses beneath, this 
spot is chosen by smugglers to run 
their cargoes ashore; and cun- 
ningly hid behind one of the trees 
you have just passed, a thick rope 
meatal from iron rings rivete 
into the rock, marks the beginning 
of a perilous ascent up the face of 
the Scottish-looking cliffs, where 
one would think it difficult for 
even a goat or mountain cat to 
find footing. It is pleasant resting 
from your fatigues, lulled by the 
monotonous music of the water. 
and gazing down into its crysta 
depths, strewed with tiny shells, 
strange marine creatures, and tufts 
of delicate seaweed; or looking 
out on the far-stretching, mirror- 
like plain, watching the seagulls’ 
wheeling flight, the distant white- 
sailed vessels, and the little black 
boats with glancing oars over in 
the bay of St. Jean, where the 
smoke from the fishing hamlet 
curls lazily up among the trees, and 
the lonely hospice tower glitters 
bright in the noonday sun. But 
if you wish to visit the small penin- 
sula on your homeward route, it is 
best not to linger too long at ‘ La 
Petite Afrique,’ as, from its.meri- 
dian warmth, the picnic-loving 


English have named this naked 
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barrier crag, with its spray-bedewed 
platform of flowers. 

Back through the gauntlet of 
twisted carouba branches and al- 
most tropical luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion fringing the base of the rocks 
—myriads of little brown lizards 
darting about in all directions 
adding to the tropical effect—and 
instead of turning round by Beau- 
lieu, you keep the shore path, here 
nearly on a level with the sea, 
there raised to a_ considerable 
height above. When a wall or 
fence, guarding the plantations, 
hems in this already confined track, 
the donkeys obstinately persist in 
marching on the very brink, seem- 
ingly as fearful of coming into 
contact with the wall as if their 
riders were panniers of crockery- 
ware. All round the miniature 
haven of Beaulieu, L’anse des 
Fourmis, and St. Jean, which al- 
together form an indented bay, 
curving from La Petite Afrique, or 
Cap Roux, to St. Hospice, you have 
on one side the same olive verdure, 
on the other the same beauty of 
limpid water gleaming in tints of 
chrysolite over white sand and 
limestone, with here and there an 
intervening screen of the shore- 
loving myrtle. Passing the village 
of St. Jean, with its women sitting 
outside their doors making nets, 
the men busy at carpenter work, or 
attending to their fishing skiffs, and 
the children running after you with 
bunches of wild flowers, the path 
leads up the steep acclivity where, 
exposed to all the winds that blow, 
stands the bleak martello tower. 
The view here is truly grand of the 
bold frontage of hills in their 
richly varied shades of brown, 
green, and grey, from Montboron— 
with its solitary fort, dreary sum- 
mit, and shoulder mantled with 
waving foliage declining towards 
Villafranca—to where the coast- 
line fades away in the remote east. 
The little port itself, once so busy 
and thriving, now so still and life- 
less in its repose at the foot of its 
guardian mountains, looks like an 
old picture. There are the crags 
beyond Beaulieu ; the tawny cliff 

ou have just left; Eza, frowning 
in sepia hues, and no longer throw- 
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ing its castle-like outline sharp and 
clear against the blue sky, but with 
a high background, where you 
discern Turbia, famed for its ruined 
triumphal arch—memorial of va- 
nished Roman power. Lower down, 
the white town of Monaco nestles 
under the dark rocky heights ; the 
flat peninsula of St. Martin pre- 
vents your seeing Mentone; but 
farther still, like a speck in the 
hazy distance, Ventimiglia is faintly 
indicated ; while Bordighiera, the 
district of palm-trees, and the scene 
of Ruffini’s charming prose idyll, 
bounds the extreme horizon. 

A tiny secluded bay divides the 
lighthouse cape from that of St. 
Hospice, which juts out, on a very 
alk scale, after the fashion of a 
wild headland. Its jagged sea- 
beaten ledges, where you may have 
an enjoyable though rather rough 
saunter, to inhale the delicious 
breeze and watch the waves break- 
ing into showers of spray, are 
curiously shattered and worn into 
sharp projections and deep hollows, 
not only by winter storms, but by 
less natural agency; the original 
defences built on these rocks hav- 
ing been, through some mischance 
a century or two back, destroyed 
by the blowing up of their powder 
magazine. Among olive-yards, 
rustic habitations, and gardens of 
pot-herbs, overshadowed by peach 
and nectarine trees, you re-cross 
the narrow isthmus, and reach once 
more the path skirting Villafranca 
Bay, whose profound depth is 
marked by the indigo hue of the 
water, one side now lying in darkest 
shadow, the other still quivering 
in the golden sunlight; but the 
whole glassy surface giving back 
every object on its banks with a 
soft clearness perfectly magical. 
The sward underneath the olive- 
trees and elsewhere, is, if early in 
the season, one thickly-spangled 
carpet of large anemones, either 
bright scarlet or deep purple; 
smaller ones of different kinds and 
colours, violets, blue hepaticas, and 
tulips with white and damask 
petals, A little later in spring, the 
glowing tulips and anemones are 
partially succeeded by jonquils or 
daffodils ; and where these grow 
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in great profusion, their perfume 
almost overpowers that of the 
countless native aromatic plants, 
which, despite having bloomed all 
winter through, now send forth 
their fresh wholesome buds and 
sweet-scented leaves more flourish- 
ingly than ever. 

Beautiful as is the country on 
this side of Nice, with its never- 
failing charm of the sea, it by no 
means surpasses the western side, 
which is, however, much less fre- 
quently visited by strangers. The 
hills there slope up from the beach 
in ridges, divided from each other 
by long narrow glens marked by 
torrents whose shingly channels 
are in most instances quite dried 
up. These ridges occasionally 
break into distinct mounts, sepa- 
rated by smaller watercourses run- 
ning crosswise, sometimes in mere 
gulleys or clefts, but oftener in 
pretty undulating openings. Such 
a formation, always in itself pictu- 
resque, has its effect greatly height- 
ened by the accessories of Italian 
landscape. Most pleasant indeed 
for spring wanderings are the shel- 
tered footpaths winding among 
these low-wooded hills. Now you 
find yourself in a little dell all 
fragrant with the flower of the 
homely bean, cultivated in patches 
under the olives, whose sea-green 
foliage looks paler than ever beside 
the blossomed boughs of the peach 
and pomegranate; you gain a 
rising ground, and suddenly there 
is unfolded before you—giving a 
breadth and boldness to the scenery 
—the valley of Nice, with its 
stately villas, handsome rows of 
modern buildings, and its ancient 
town leaning against the chiteau- 
rock ; sterile Montboron, and other 
hills, with the whole sweep of 
glittering waters and sunny coast 
between Villafranca lighthouse and 
Antibes, including the mountaims 
of Provence. But the prospect 
varies continually the higher you 
climb the breezy heights, while the 
nearer and more insignificant 
objects have each their individual 
interest and attraction, from the 
tender branch of thefig-tree putting 
forth leaves, telling that summer 
is nigh, to the curiously tapering 
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white snail-shell,* with flat head 
like a truncated cone, you gather 
among the scarlet poppies and 
hyacinths on the banks, or pick 
out from the loose crumbling earth 
about some broken-down olive- 
terrace. Even if a heavy shower 
comes on, there is something enjoy- 
able in watching the grand aspect 
of the clouds, now capping the 
surrounding mountains with mist, 
anon spreading out to seaward in 
a murky curtain, through which 
the sun’s rays slant in long lines of 
ghastly white. Now, these rays 
concentrating all their brightness 
on one point afar off, cause it to 
shine like burnished gold, while 
the nearer waters heaving and 
rolling in the inky shadow, seem a 
vast sheet of seething lead. Then 
the clouds break into separate 
masses, the whole bay becomes 
flecked with patches of light that 
gradually increase until the grey 
veil lifts itself from the hill-tops, 
the liquid horizon shows a clear 
outline, and the waves, gleefully 
tossing their snowy foam-crests, 
dance in the glowing sunshine, and 
reflect back once more the deep blue 
of the southern sky. 

It is now well on in April, a very 
beautiful month here. Flocks of 
swallows northward bound have 
recently passed through the town ; 
the less hardy birds, as weary and 
drooping they fluttered about the 
sandy bed of the Paglione, or rested 
on the bridges, falling easy victims 
to the stones thrown at them by 
mischievous boys. The swallows’ 
flight is significant of another 
migration. Nice thins fast of its 
winter residents. The weatherhas 
long been too hot for dancing 
parties, picnics being in vogue in- 
stead, and shrewd lady chaperones 
say that such gatherings facilitate 
match-making more than the best 
balls of the season. From the low 
lying Vallon de Fleurs, a pretty 
oval basin hemmed in by the hills, 
near Cimiers, and renowned for 
hepaticas and ferns, to grey Eza, 
perched on its pinnacles of rock, 
few places in the neighbourhood 
are exempt from incursions by 
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crowded picnic parties, with their 
concomitant cold chicken, ruddy 
vin d'Asti, or sparkling champagne, 
Crinolines have even rustled in the 
wind on the very summit of Mont 
Chauve. The unhackneyed spots 
are our favourite ridges and slopes 
on the side next the Var, which 
have only to be more generally ex- 
plored to become as popular as 
other localities. The long narrow 
dividing valleys have also a grace 
and beauty of their own. The 
strips of level land bordering the 
Magnan torrent, an almost dry 
brook falling into the sea a little 
to the westward of Nice, have olive- 
mills, solitary dwelling-houses, 
sometimes a straggling hamlet and 
humble church, set as it were in 
the abruptly rising hills close be- 
hind, and half hidden by trees, 
which though far from being in 
full foliage, yet show an exquisitely 
blended verdure, quite English in 
character, and most consoling to 
the eye. There are the limber- 


willow and stiff poplar, spreading 
chesnut, stalwart oak, stately mul- 
berry, the fragrant-leaved walnut, 
and many old friends besides, with 
their brown stems usually wreathed 


by early vines. The hop flourishes 
here too. Almond, pear, apricot, 
plum and other fruit trees, display, 
each in its season, brilliant masses 
of > lilac, and white bloom, 
while the sweet bay covered with 
its cream-coloured flowers, grows 
wild in luxuriant beauty amon 
these sheltered dingles. An ari 
stony track leading into the Mag- 
nan, near its mouth, is the channel 
of the Mapurga, which forms astill 
more contracted glen, where in 
moist nooks you find rare ferns 
and pretty orchids, the bee orchis 
being chiefly abundant. Whether 
yawning, sunbleached and bare. 
fringed with vivid green, or chok 

with tangled vegetation, the mere 
fissures or clefts intersecting the 
ridges of the Magnan and Mapurga 
are but models in miniature of the 
larger gorges. Indeed, in the 
greater number of the valleys 
around Nice, though each has its 
distinguishing features in the shape, 


* Bulimus decollatus. 
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cultivation, or sterility of its mural 
hills, the reaches of its own river, 
the openings, wooded or otherwise, 
where its tributaries join the main 
torrent, there is, from that of the 
Paglione downwards, a strong 
family resemblance, which renders 
these far-stretching dales, charming 
as they are for quiet rides or ram- 
bles, rather monotonous subjects 
for word sketching, Carriages are of 
no avail where the road is not wide 
enough for a wheelbarrow ; riding- 
horses are not common in this 
part of the world; still rarer are 
mountain ponies; but for eques- 
trian purposes there is no lack of 
donkeys. From the large stron 
animal, with bone and muscle fitte 
for hard work, to the diminutive 
lithe-limbed form, extremely pretty, 
but looking almost as little like a 
beast of burthen as a cat or chamois, 
you can (especially at the flood-tide 
of picnics, when an additional 
force is provided) hire them by 
dozens or scores. 

Great diligence-looking vehicles, 
piled high outside with English- 
made luggage, and as closely packed 
inside with English families leaving 
Nice, are hurrying past at the 
utmost speed of their brass-be- 
decked horses, as Frangoise, our 
usual donkey guide, brings round 
her motley troop and manceuvres 
them with skill in front of our 
abode. We select the steadiest 
animal for the commissariat de- 
partment, tighten saddle-girths, 
adjust stirrups, fasten a broken 
strap with a bit of rope, duly 
mount and set out, though not to 
join a fashionable picnic party. 

From the din and eating glare 
of the Route de France, with its 
petty suburban shops and cabarets, 
its dingy upper windows with 
bottle-gourds, garlic and orange 
peel hung out to dry; its swarthy 
children playing or quarrelling ; its 
blithe market-bound women ; its 
solitary working men sitting out of 
doors eating a breakfast of newly 
plucked ripe olives ; we gladly turn 
into a quiet sheltered lane, where 
no dust has yet dimmed the fresh 
spring green, or marred the delicate 
lustre of the lilac and laburnam 
flowers which bend in heavy 


bunches over the high walls on 
each side, and fill the air with per- 
fume. Thence we follow a narrow 
stone-paved track, winding among 
olive and fig plantations, up a steep 
hill-side on to a sunny ridge. Here 
the path continues comparatively 
level for several miles, and at first 
through the foliage adorning these 


Realms of upland, prodigal in oil, 
And hoary to the wind,— 


we have frequent glimpses of the 
sea, the range of hills beyond the 
Paglione, and of Mont Chauve, 
whose bald summit seems ever to 
advance with us, followed by its 
train of low clustering mounts. 
The more distant view of grey hill 
and dark glen, though not without 
a certain sameness in its general 
character, yet continually displays 
itself in new and striking phases. 
which to have full justice rendered 
them, would require to be photo- 
graphed off on the moment. The 
immediate scenery is very pleasing. 
Sometimes the table-land widens 
so as to give room for a rural 
homestead, surrounded by peaceful 
olive-yards, where strips of rye 
and other grain alternate with 
strips of vetches or beans in flower, 
while cherry, medlar, and quince 
trees with milk-white blossom and 
transparent green leaf, grow wild 
by: the wayside among bushes 
laden with pink and damask roses. 
On tiny velvety patches where 
one English cow would consider 
herself most insufficiently pastured, 
two large-boned Sardinian cows 
contentedly chew the cud. But 
though lacking rich clover and 
knee-deep grass, they revel among 
soft springy thyme, whose fra- 

ance blends with that of the 
eles May now whitening 
athwart its dark boughs. Here and 
there the plateau contracts, and 
the path skirting the eastern mar- 
gin discloses, all chequered by 
light and gloom, lovely little bosky 
glades, reminding us in their seclu- 
sion, fertility, and graceful undula- 
tion, of the orchards sloping to 
the Clyde near Lanark; only no 
rushing river gleams at the stony 
bottom of this dividing valley. 
Again the summit widens, and we 
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have quite an olive-forest, with 
people busy gathering the glisten- 
ing fruit—a harvest which seems 
never to come to an end, for from 
November till now in all our 
country excursions we have seen 
the work going on. Aloft in the 
trees men shake down the sloe- 
black olives into great sheets or 
sails spread on the ground, while 
women and children beat the 
branches with long wands, or glean 
into baskets all that fall beyond 
the allotted receptacle. Not all, 
for on the narrow path lie sundry 
berries, which our donkeys, if per- 
mitted to lower their heads, snap 
up as greedily as they do the thickly 
strewn olive-twigs. They delight 
too, in cropping the corn marigolds 
and dandelions, that, large and fine 
as chrysanthemums, fringe the 
banks, which all the way are one 
continued garden rich in wild 
onion flowers, pearly-white star of 
Bethlehem, and other plants of the 
Asphodel tribe ; red, yellow, and 
purple pea blossoms ; small single 
pinks like the Chinese species ; 
tall crimson-spotted gladiolus, and 
lowly pimpernel, the blue variet 
being as common here as the coral- 
red, Blue, from palest turquoise 
to deepest indigo, is quite a pre- 
dominating colour in this gorgeous 
tapestry of spring. The violet 
alkanet, glossy-leaved perriwinkle, 
flexile convolvulus, rough-stemmed 
borage, and tassel-like grape or 
starch-hyacinth, especially vie with 
each other in the brilliancy of their 
different azure tints; while the 
columbine’s pendant bells display 
themselves both in blue and choco- 
late-brown. 

It is high noon ; the olive-trees 
afford at best but a scanty shade. 
Exhausted by the heat, we grate- 
fully hail the occasional screen of 
a clump of umbrella-pines or 
eae eed row of cypresses, 
Suddenly, far ahead, rearing them- 
selves right royally against the 
cloudless sky, appears first one 
snowy mountain-peak, then another, 
and another. It is astonishing how 
much their aspect—clear, cold, and 
dazzling—refreshesand invigorates, 
Heedless of the sun’s scorching 
rays, We now press onward, eagerly 
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watching the spotless outline of 
this majestic range as it vanishes 
and returns again, according to the 
caprice of the path. At one spot 
near the western verge we dis- 
mount, and following a footway 
among waving wheat, garden peas, 
and scarlet runners growing under 
fruit-trees, look down on the Var, 
which would be a noble river were 
the space between its banks full of 
water; but a couple of distinct 
streams, scooping out deep trenches 
among the sand and gravel, alone 
break with strong impetuous flow 
the bareness of the strange-looking 
channel, here seemingly above half 
a mile broad, The heights on our 
side are wooded and fertile. Those 
opposite resemble in shape and 
sudden rise an artificial dyke or 
escarpment, the line of stiff zigzag 
tracks up the slope marking its 
steepness, 

The huge bluff of St. Gené, 
which arrests the eye from the 
chateau at Nice, stands up beyond 
the Var like a haughty feudal 
castle upon a lofty rock, and forms 
when the main path is regained as 
striking a feature in the landscape 
to our left as Monte Chauve does 
to the right, while the distant 
Alpine summits make the crown- 
ing glory of the view. 

On for some time longer through 
the olive-woods, past humble 
solitary dwellings with untidy yet 
luxuriant gardens, rudely fenced 
with low stone walls or straggling 
rose-bushes; then the path divides, 
and the ridge dipping into the 
valley of St. Isidore comes to a 
graceful end amid hills and sylvan 
gorges, all meeting together in most 
picturesque grouping. On a gentle 
slope where young vines are sprout- 
ing up green and vigorous, we 
gladly encamp under some gnarled 
old olive-trees, Peasants are bus 
with the olives close by or at wor 
among patches of grain and vege- 
tables. There is the cheery bustle 
of an al fresco meal and the drawing 
of water from a primitive well, not 
a bright crystal spring with mossy 
banks such as gem our own 
northern uplands, nor an _ivy- 
covered grotto-like erection such 
as you meet in every shady Jersey 
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lane, but a covered wooden cistern, 
with a little door fast locked, which 
the owner, a comely dark woman 
in a poor abode, opens for our use 
with ready goodwill, 

Glowing sunshine lights up the 
landscape with that rich warmth 
of colouring peculiar to southern 
climates; and even amid all the 
noonday refulgence every outline 
far or near shows wondrously dis- 
tinct through the soft clear at- 
mosphere. On the French side the 
valley of the Var is hemmed in b 
its low bare hills, behind which 
others, whose scarped and jagged 
summits fully entitle them to rank 
as Sierras, are overtopped by the 
Esterels of Provence. This serried 
battalion of mountains sweeping 
up from the coast spreads itself 
out in a widely-extended crescent, 
from whose far centre soar the 
snow-capped masses broken into 
cones of diversified form, but ever 
presenting the same grandly solemn 
aspect. Arching round eastward, 
the hills—in domes, sugar-loaf-like 
points, and ridges, barren, pine- 
crowned, or partially forest-clad— 
join themselves at length to our 
familiar landmark the veteran Téte 


Chauve. The most prominent near 
object is still St. Gené’s towering 


crag, with grimly rugged front 
thrown boldly out and forming the 
precipitous ending to a wild cha- 
racteristic ridge. Partly crouching 
under, partly clambering up the 
rocky base, is its grey village, be- 
tween which and the river stretches 
a well-wooded belt dotted by other 
villages, church-spires, and lone 
buildings, gleaming white through 
the foliage. With the exception 
of this singular cliff, we see from 
our encampment no detached ‘bits’ 
dear to artists’ hearts. The view 
is one magnificent expanse of 
stately hills, with ravines and 
low-lying dales just indicated b 
darker lines, until close beneat 
we can mark the distinguishing 
hues of the varied vegetation 
clothing the glens and swelling ac- 
clivities, which make up a worthy 
foreground to the splendid natural 
picture. 

Words are meagre substitutes for 
the pencil, yet even an elaborate 
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painting would fail to convey the 
impression produced by the scene 
before us, Passing by the flowers, 
the pleasant hum of bees, the birds 
fluttering and chirping in the 
branches overhead, the insects 
dancing in the sunbeams, our eyes 
do not dwell upon the nearer 
buttress-links of the Maritime 
Alpine chain, here smiling in flow- 
ing curves, mantled with man 

shades of green; there, serrated, 
savage, dreary, with stony sides 
and frowning cliffs alike gilded by 
ambient light. But with untiring 
gaze we look afar off, where, in the 
midst of the vast amphitheatre 
these enthroned and diademe 

mountains lift their white brows 
to the sky. We do not feel as 
when close under the shadow of 
some mighty hill—an indefinable 
oppression—as if companioned by 
a silent mysterious presence; for 
the calm grandeur of these distant 
stainless crests and outlines of 

urest blue blending with the 

eavens, has an unspeakably sooth- 
ing influence on the mind: We 
look with awe and reverential 
admiration on the work of our 
great Creator, and think, if to 
mortal eyes be granted scenery so 
nobly beautiful, what must that be 
which has greeted those eyes now 
veiled for ever to all earthly things! 
And we smother down the poig- 
nant human sorrow and yearning 
too sacred for idle utterance, while 
we muse on the glorious Resurrec- 
tion typified even by the humblest 
leaf or blossom of spring; and 
gazing on the white mountains 
glittering in the sunlight, a vision 
rises before us of that radiant city 
which has ‘no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon to shine in 
it,’ ‘and there shall be no night 
there.’ 


The friends we trysted to meet 
at the head of this picturesque 
Vallon de St. Isidore, come at last, 
and together we drink in the view 
whose beauty is now enhanced by 
the greater play of light and shade 
as the sun’s rays become more 
slanting. Then by shady hollows, 
open knolls, and level reaches on 
the hill-tops—at first through the 
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olive leafage, having still a grand 
and ever-shifting prospect of these 
showy mountains—we make a con- 
siderable circuit, and strike on to 
the Chemin Sarrelong, now and 
then getting glimpses of distant 
hamlets and minaret-like steeples 
shooting up among exuberant 
verdure, or set like beacons on some 
grey hillside. This road is broad 
and by no means lonely, though 
we pass few if any houses: the 
sound of laughter and cheery voices 
is, ere the people themselves come 
in sight, borne up to us on the 
fresh afternoon breeze, which so 
gratefully tempers the intense heat. 
Among the many sketch-worthy 
groups, one especially strikes us. 
A few peasants in very homely 
garb walk beside a rough ungainly 
mule, on whose high pack-saddle, 
amid well-filled panniers, sits a 
venerable curé, with bland intelli- 
gent countenance, As our part 

files past, the attendants on bot 

sides guard against a collision be- 
tween the least experienced donkey- 
rider and these heaped-up panniers, 
outside which sundry unwieldy 
Pe are slung. The white- 


aired occupant of the pack-saddle 
doffs his worn and dusty three- 


cornered hat, bidding us good even- 
ing with kindly courtesy ; and no 
mitred prelate in pompous vest- 
ments, crosier in hand, among all 
the glitter and gloom of a foreign 
cathedral, ever appeared to us so 
deserving of respect as this humble 
old priest, thus indebted to some 
of his own poor parishioners for 
the aid of a sturdy mule up the 
rugged road. 

The Chemin Sarrelong overlooks 
the narrow valley of the Magnan, 
whose fertile coteausx opposite, cleft 
by wooded gullies and surmounted 
by villas, are all intersected by 
bowery paths, winding through 
sloping gardens, vineyards, and 
olive grounds, high above the 
rudely-constructed cottages, farm- 
steads, and mills nestling snugly 
on the brink of the torrent, among 
strips of green wheat and broad- 
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bladed Indian corn. In the other 
direction the eye ranges far away 
over many an intervening ridge 
and dale to where the French 
mountains loom faintly blue, and 
the silvery Mediterranean washes 
the Provengal shore. Pines, with 
leasant resinous odour and crisp 
rown carpet underneath, border 
the road in straggling groves ; wide 
patches of home-like heather alter- 
nate with thickets, where lentiscus, 
arbutus, and prickly butcher’s- 
broom are chiefly noticeable, 
slightly interspersed with lauris- 
tinus. Now the road makesfrequent 
little turns down sharp declivities, 
becoming at every step narrower 
and more stony. Steep paths branch 
off among flower-laden acacia trees, 
guelder roses, and other fragrant 
shrubs, to inviting-looking country 
houses on the heights, with vine- 
trellised arcades, balconies, and 
arbours commanding fine views of 
the bay between Nice and Antibes. 
Orange and lemon buds _glisten 
amid their dark leaves, filling the 
evening air with perfume. From 
every garden wall hang long sprays 
of Banksia roses, which all winter 
here have never ceased to bloom, 
their white and yellow clusters 
contrasting strongly with the grey 
leathery opuntias and aloes in close 
poaeety. People standing at 
owly doors salute you with ‘Bon 
soir, monsieur, or ‘Madame et com- 
pagnie,—not meaning the visible 
company at all, but your guardian 
angel; for if you pass quite alone, 
or with a dog, the greeting is the 
same. Thus gradually descending 
—the breeze blowing deliciously 
cool, a general stillness creeping 
on apace, the hills assuming here 
and there a vivid purple tinge, the 
shadows deepening rapidly in the 
valley, a softer colouring marking 
every outline, and the sea all 
shimmering in the orange, crimson, 
and amber of the waning sunlight 
—we ford the shallow Magnan, 
and soon find ourselves again stir- 
ring up the thick-lying white dust 
of the public route, 
E. H. M. 
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Qous months ago, when the 
builders’ strike was at its height, 
and while interested advocates on 
either side were discussing in 
angry tones the rights of labour 
and the claims of capital; while 
editorial arbitrators, pronouncing 
each week a judgment on some new 
phase of the struggle wholly in- 
consistent with the decision they 
had delivered the week before, 
added fuel to fire; and while every 
one concerned, arbitrators and ad- 
vocates alike, assumed that this 
state of mutual antagonism was the 
normal state of relations between 
the two copartners in all industrial 
enterprise, it was my good fortune 
to have an opportunity of witness- 
ing the existence of those relations 
under wholly different conditions ; 
of seeing how possible it was for 
industry to be organized in another 
way than by the agency of capita- 
list-employer and proletaire work- 
men; and how lenafichiie the 
neighbourhood of another form of 
organization might operate upon 
those whose enterprises are carried 
onin the usual form. Half-an-hour’s 


journey by railway from Manches- 
ter brought me to the scene of this 
remarkable experiment—the small 
manufacturing town of Rochdale, 
with a population chiefly consist- 
ing of flannel and cotton wea- 


vers. Politicians are acquainted 
with this borough as the birthplace 
of Mr. Bright and the parliamentary 
refuge of Mr. Cobden. I prefer to 
know it as the refuge of many 
valuable fragments saved from the 
shipwreck of utopian philosophies 
and economic extravaganzas; as 
the birthplace of some half-dozen 
earnest and able men, who, in- 
structed by the disasters and. in- 
spired by the enthusiasm of those 
who perpetrated these schemes, 
have contrived by patient labour to 
build up a system which, if it can- 
not achieve the task which seemed 
so easy to their predecessors, and 
regenerate the whole frame of 
society, may yet confer widespread 
benefit and practical instruction 
upon many thousands of men now 
sadly in need both of material aid 


ennui guidance, and which has 
conferred on the working men of 
Rochdale advantages and education 
such as never before were fairly 
within the reach of their order. 
The few germs of truth contained 
in the various forms of communism, 
when the ashes of that incoherent 
system were scattered to the winds, 
fell here on good ground ; and being 
cultivated by men of homely sense 
and hardwon’ experience, have so 
fructified as to produce institu- 
tions which combine all the possible 
promise of communism with the 
crowning merit of practicability 
which communism never possessed. 
The workmen of Rochdale have 
succeeded where three generations 
of enthusiasts, from St. Simon and 
Robert Owen, down to Mr. Maurice 
and the Christian Socialists, have 
signally failed; they have esta- 
blished a great society, with twenty- 
five hundred members and twenty- 
five thousand pounds of capital— 
to say nothing of affiliated associa- 
tions—on the basis of co-operation. 
It is possible that some persons 
who have not hitherto given espe- 
cial attention to the subject, may 
not understand exactly the nature 
and principles of the system so 
named, or may suppose that it 
conc some new and modified 
form of communism. This is en- 
tirely erroneous. The essence of 
communism is its repudiation of 
private property ; its endeavour to 
merge the individual in the com- 
munity; its destruction of 
motives to energetic exertion and 
prudential self-restraint. The au- 
thors of the various communistic 
systems, being wholly ignorant of 
economical laws, imagined that 
poverty and want arose solely from 
the unfair distribution of the fruits 
of human thrift and exertion ; that 
more than enough, not only for all 
living, but for all who might be 
born, could be produced without 
increased exertion ; and that all 
that was required was to direct 
labour well and distribute its pro- 
duce fairly. They ignored alto- 
gether that part of economical 
science which relates to production ; 
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ignored, too, the moral element in 
the question—the necessity of a 
strong personal stimulus to exact 
efficient work from the labourer. 
Robert Owen, the apostle of com- 
munism in this country, was a 
degree wiser than his fellow- 
labourers elsewhere. He saw, 
vaguely and dimly,the difficulties op- 
posed by the constitution of human 
nature, by indolence and self-love, 
to the success of communistic 
experiments; and without very 
clearly comprehending the charac- 
ter and extent of the obstacle, 
recognised it sufficiently to propose 
to get rid of it by creating human 
nature anew, so as to make all men 
naturally industrious, patriotic, 
and unselfish. His theory was that 
character is made by circumstances, 
and that by applying the requisite 
conditions you might form the 
character you desired. Something 
like £40,000 were spent on his 
grand experiment; but it did not 
answer. The circumstances could 
not always be had to order; and 
when they could, did not accom- 
plish all that was required of them. 
So Mr. Owen failed, exposing the 
absurdity of his system, and his 
own want of judgment and com- 
mon sense; but his failure left 
useful seeds that he had sown to 
bear fruit in stronger minds than 
his. The value of education, and 
the possibility of combination for 
industrial enterprise, had been 
taught to the working men who had 
crowded to hear the addresses of 
socialist lecturers; and these les- 
sons were perhaps worth the 
heavy price, in money and mortifi- 
cation, that was paid for them. For 
it cannot fairly be denied that it 
was from the ruins of Owenism 
that the first co-operative societies 
arose in England; and these so- 
cieties have already created, or 
caused to be created, in Rochdale 
alone, a larger sum than the whole 
amount wasted in achieving the 
miserable failure of Mr. Owen’s 
‘ Harmony.’ 

The nature of a co-operative 
society is that of a joint-stock 
company, consisting of workingmen 
united to do for themselves some- 
thing which they suppose them- 
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selves able to do to more advantage 
than it is at present done for them. 
Such a combination involves no 
new principle, contravenes no sci- 
entific law, demands no reconstitu- 
tion of human nature. Whether its 
members combine for the purpose 
of supplying their families with 
groceries and themselves with to- 
bacco, at fair prices and of good 
quality, or for the establishment 
of a large cotton factory, or to 
establish an evening school and a 
free library, they act in a manner 
perfectly elitaiabe : and if their 
schemes be well devised and well 
managed, they have every right to 
expect success. For in such asso- 
ciations there is comparatively 
little risk of collision between capi- 
talist and labourer, seeing that the 
labourer is himself a capitalist; 
little risk of idleness or indifference 
in the workers where every one of 
them is a partner in the concern. 
And even if such societies start 
with impracticable notions and 
impossible aspirations, so they but 
begin humbly enough, they have 
the chance of learning by expe- 
rience the limits and conditions of 
success, without ruinous cost ; and 
if they will but profit by these 
lessons, may achieve results, below 
their hopes, indeed, but far above 
the expectations of those who wit- 
nessed their commencement from 
the point of view of impartial 
spectators. How much may be thus 
learned, and how much accom- 
lished by perseverance and doci- 
ity during a career of fifteen years, 
under circumstances by no means 
promising at the outset, the co- 
operators of Rochdale can testify. 
The Rochdale Society of Equit- 
able Pioneers was founded in 1844. 
It seems to have originated in the 
discontent of the flannel weavers 
with their wages, and with the 
general state of the relations be- 
tween themselves and their em- 
ployers. Out of this discontent 
grew numerous discussions among 
the workpeople, and debates upon 
the means of mending their condi- 
tion; and from these discussions 
seems to have arisen the idea of 
founding a society which should 
enable the dissatisfied workmen to 
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become independent of what they 
called ‘the tyranny of capital.’ 
Subscriptions, however, came in 
very slowly; members were few 
and times were adverse ; and it was 
some months after their projects 
had assumed a form sufficiently 
definite to call forth some forty 
contributions of threepence a week, 
that they first found courage to 
begin their adventure. Very large 
were the hopes with which that 
humble beginning was made, Fer, 
by means of an experiment com- 
menced upon the smallest scale, the 
founders of the ‘Co-operative Store’ 
aspired to inaugurate a new order 
of society, in which the distribu- 
tion of the good things of this 
world should proceed rather ac- 
cording to an abstract theory of 
right and equity, than according to 
the blind operation of natural law 
or the caprice of competition. Thus 
they would have given the labourer, 
not the market value of his labour 
—in other words, the lowest price 
at which such labour could be 
purchased—but whatever sum they 
considered to be his due, on some 
such principle as that embodied in 


the phrase which Mr. Disraeli, in 
his novel of Syii/, has adopted and 


endorsed—‘ A fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work.’ Also, they would 
have paid the producer of any 
article, or the dealer therein, not 
the lowest price at which he would 
sell, but the price which they con- 
sidered that he had a right to 
receive. Nor would they attempt, 
nor will they attempt now, to drive 
a trade by underselling others, 
They had a confused idea that every 
article had a natural and rightful 
price ; that every kind of labour 
was entitled to a definite remune- 
ration, wholly irrespective of its 
immediate market value ; and con- 
ceived that competition, instead of 
regulating the production of every 
kind of wealth according to the 
requirements of society, and deter- 
mining with a rough but a just 
measure the comparative value of 
every species of commodity, was a 
kind of artificial machinery by 
which wages were always forced 
down to the lowest point, and pro- 
ducers forced to part with their 
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ae ye at prices that barely suf- 
ced to keep them alive ; by which 
capital was always enabled to thrive 
at the expense of labour, and the 
idle to live on the earnings of the 
industrious. Thus, looking on ca- 
pital as an enemy, they refused at 
first to give any share of their 
profits to those who found the 
means of making them ; regarding 
the labourer as the sole producer, 
alone entitled to share the fruits of 
his exertions. In a word, without 
having any well defined creed of 
error, they started with most of the 
erroneous notions of their class 
upon all economical questions, 
Differing from their class in gene- 
ral only in their capacity of learn- 
ing by experience, and in the 
experience which a long, persever- 
ing, and arduous struggle ensured 
to them, they have since aban- 
doned or grown out of all their 
errors, contriving to be right in 
practice even where they are still 
mistaken as to principles; and 
though their theoretical faith is 
still unsound in some parts, and 
uncertain in others, there is no 
point of their practice in which 
they can be accused of disregarding 
any law of mercantile prudence or 
economic science. 

They opened their little shop 
with forty members, when their 
aggregate capital, amassed by the 
weekly subscriptions of threepence, 
amounted to £28. Groceries, flour, 
butter, oatmeal, were the chief and 
almost the only wares. The shop 
was open at first only on Saturday 
nights, and was managed gratui- 
tously by afew of the most hopeful 
and energetic of the little band. To 
these few the great success now 
reached is to be attributed. They 
stood firm and remained patient 
under desertion and discourage- 
ment ; they shamed the timid = 
their example, and won back the 
deserters by their arguments; and 
at last they began, slowly and 
gradually, to receive those favours 
which Fortune seldom refuses 
altogether to those who deserve 
them. It would be perhaps more 
accurate to say that they made 
courage and perseverance supply 
the place of fortune. It was not 
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that better times came ; they made 
the times better for themselves. 
They introduced new branches of 
retail trade, one after another; 
they amassed capital ; they opened 
more frequently ; they were gain- 
ing credit and repute for fair 
dealing and good management. 
Seon hed passed, and the £28 had 
become nearly £400, when the 
Rochdale Savings Bank failed. A 
bittershock wasgiven to the popular 
confidence in these institutions, for 
whose solvency it had been sup- 
posed that the Government was 
responsible. The people thought 
themselves cheated by those above 
them in station, and neglected by 
Government, and they turned with 
quickened sympathies and interest 
to the new institution which men 
of the people were building up 
among them, with unselfish pur- 
pose, for the people’s benefit. In 
one year the capital of the ‘Store’ 
was trebled. This was the turning- 
point of its history ; the opportu- 
nity which the proverb affirms to 
come to all men once in life—the 
tide ‘ which taken at the flood leads 
on to fortune.’ Being in a condi- 
tion to avail themselves of this 
opportunity—having deserved the 
confidence which others had for- 
feited—having so far unlearned 
their erroneous prepossessions as to 
be capable of maintaining it—they 
now were launched on the stream 
of success and popularity; and 
though they have had difficulties 
and dangers to encounter since that 
time, the fortune they have achieved 
is great and honourable indeed. 
There are now in Rochdale 
three co-operative societies, owning 
among them a capital of about 
£60,000, The ase of this sum 
has been subscribed and is owned 
by men of the working classes; 
men of whom most were, fifteen 
years ago, scarcely able to make 
their means keep pace with their 
expenditure ; of whom many were 
in a chronic condition of debt, 
their week’s income always pawned 
beforehand to the small shopkeeper 
with whom they dealt. The direc- 
tors of these societies, who have 
the management of this large’ sum, 
are working men: sharing the 
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sympathies andinclinations, though 
experience has emancipated them 
from many of the prejudices, of 
their order: of which, as has been 
said, they fully partook at first. It 
would be tedious and difficult to 
trace the steps by which each seve- 
ral error was corrected and aban- 
doned ; a brief account of the ac- 
tual circumstances and laws of the 
co-operative societies of Rochdale 
at the present time will show how 
little of the leaven of Communism 
remains among them. 

The ‘Equitable Pioneers’—the 
parent and pattern co-operative so- 
ciety—by whom the Store was esta- 
blished and is maintained, claim our 
first attention. Their government 
is a pure democracy. Every can- 
didate for membership must be 
elected by the society, and must 
pay a subscription of threepence a 
week, to be set down to his credit 
in the books of the Store—though 
this subscription may be dispensed 
with on payment of a quarterly fine 
of threepence (which is of course 
lost to the member altogether.) 
The members at their general meet- 
ings elect their executive: a board 
of directors, by whom a very mi- 
nute supervision is maintained 
over the business and accounts of 
the Store. Under these directors 
are, and have been for years, a staff 
of salaried servants, now by no 
means a small one. All employed 
by the Store receive fixed wages, 
from the manager down to the 
youngest lad in the shoemakers’ or 
tailors’ workshop; and this has 
been the system ever since the 
Store was able to pay its servants 
at all. Of course this has been 
only of late years, for it was not 
till 1851 that the Store has been 
open every day, and all day long. 

e shopmen and hands employed 
in every department are paid rather 
above than below the market rate 
of wages, and those employed in 
the shoemaking and tailoring de- 
partment enjoy the benefit—rare in 
those trades—of a more regular 
employment and payment than 
they could obtain elsewhere. But 
the profits of the manufacture of 
shoes and clothes are the property 
of their employers, the Society of 
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Equitable Pioneers, whose experi- 
ence has thus taught them the in- 
applicability in this case of one of 
the most important of the Commu- 
nistic ideas to which they at first 
inclined. The Society has now a 
cery and provision warehouse, a 
utcher’s shop, a drapery and 
clothing shop, and workshops for 
tailoring and shoemaking, It has 
a capital of more than £20,000, of 
which £10,000 are invested in the 
stock of two other co-operative 
societies, of which I shall have 
more to say. It supports an ex- 
cellent library, reading-room, and 
news-room, for the gratuitous use 
of its members, And—most mate- 
rial evidence of its suecess—its net 
revenue for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 31st, 1859 (exclusive of con- 
tributions to the amount of £1400) 
amounted to £2,990, or at the rate 
of about £12,000 a year. 

The method in which this profit 
is divided is the distinguishing 
feature of a co-operative Store ; the 
characteristic which renders it 
something different from a joint- 
stock shop. The principle on which 
the distribution is based, like many 
of the theoretical doctrines of the 
Rochdale co-operators, is unsound : 
the practice might as well have 
been rested upon other grounds, on 
which it is perfectly defensible—as 
it certainly has worked well for the 
store, and for those whom the Store 
was meant to serve, 

The capital, or that portion of it 
which consists of fully paid-up 
shares of one pound, of which every 
member is expected gradually to 
purchase five, and no one allowed 
to hold more than one hundred, re- 
ceives quarterly interest at the rate 
of five per cent. per annum, and no 
further dividend whatsoever. 

Two and a half per cent. of the 
clear profit, over and above interest 
of capital, is allotted to the ‘ Edu- 
cational Fund,’ out of which is de- 
frayed the expense of maintaining 
the free library, the news-room, 
and evening classes for the mem- 
bers. This was done at first, when 
the quarterly allotment amounted 
only to a few shillings, as it is done 
now, when it has become a con- 
siderable sum, The education of 
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its members is regarded by the 
guiding spirits of the Store as one 
of the chief functions of their so- 
ciety, and their direct as well as 
indirect efforts for this object have 
already produced most valuable 
results. 

The remainder of the profits is 
reserved by the purchasers (being 
members) in the form of dividend 
(or drawback) on the amount of 
their purchases. This dividend for 
the quarter ending September last 
was at the rate of twelve per cent.; 
that is to say, every man whose 
family expenditure during that 

eriod, for articles purchased at the 

re, had amounted to £25, would 
have £3 placed to his credit in the 
books of the Store, which he could 
draw out or leave at interest as he 
pleased. To facilitate this arrange- 
ment, tin tickets are issued to the 
purchasers for the amount of each 
purchase, which, being afterwards 
presented by them, serve to prove 
the amount on which each is en- 
titled to receive dividends, These 
dividends are very frequently con- 
verted into shares, a thus form 
an addition to the capital of the 
Store ; while the purchaser has thus 
an ever-growing fund of savings ac- 
cumulated for him without trouble 
or thought on his part. There are 
some who have now from £20 to 
£50 in the Store, every sixpence of 
which was made for them in this 
manner, they either having stb- 
scribed nothing at all, or having 
drawn out more than they have 
ever paid in. 

I have heard more than one 
economist speak somewhat doubt- 
ingly of the propriety of this dis- 
tribution of profits. And if it 
rested on no better grounds than 
those advanced by its originators— 
who urge that as custom and not 
capital makes the trade, custom 
and not capital should have the 
profits—its defence would be a very 
difficult matter. But, like most 
busy men, the Rochdale co-opera- 
tors are guided in their practice by 
instincts they have never analysed 
rather than by reasons drawn from 
a half-comprehension of general 
principles ; ‘and their conduct may 

justified by less recondite but 
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more reliable arguments than their 
own. It is perfectly right that a 
trader, who starts in trade with 
that purpose, should take the honest 
profit of his trade. His business is 
to make the most of his money ; to 
invest his capital as profitably and 
make his sales as advantageously 
as possible. We are so used to 
look upon this as the normal 
method of trade, that we are at first 
perplexed by the totally new sys- 
tem introduced by the Equitable 
Pioneers, and disposed to regard it 
as unsound, merely because it is 
contrary to usage. But looking at 
it areal, we shall see that it is as 
just a method of trade as the more 
usual one, and considerably less 
wasteful. The ordinary trade is 
started by the trader for his own 
benefit—an object perfectly legiti- 
mate. The trade of the Store is 
started by the purchasers for their 
benefit—an object neither more nor 
less legitimate. Their business is 
to get capital as cheaply and make 
purchases as advantageously as pos- 
sible. They would have a clear 
right so to make their purchases 
and sales as to leave no margin of 
profit—the purchasers then taking 
the profits in the form of reduced 
prices. As it is, they prefer the 
wiser plan of selling at the retail 
market rate the articles they have 
bought at the wholesale rate, and 
dividing the difference quarterly 
among the purchasers, who in the 
former plan would receive it on 
each purchase. There is nothing 
unwise or unsound in this. It is 
the most economical method of 
retail trading. It dispenses with 
showy shops, plate-glass fronts, ex- 
posure of goods in the windows, 
and other expensive methods of 
attracting customers, for which the 
attracted must pay either in the 
shape of increased prices, or adul- 
terated or inferior goods, or in both 
ways. The business of the Store 
is carried on in a back street, hav- 
ing no need to choose a costly site 
in order to challenge public atten- 
tion. Its establishmeits are plain, 
small, substantial brick warehouses 
simple and unostentatious. And 
its work is done by half the num- 
ber of paid servants that would 
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be required to conduct an equal 
amount of business in ordinary 
shops. These servants, too, do not 
affect the dress and appearance of 
clerks in retail shops of a similar 
size. Even the paid cashier and 
manager is, and looks, ‘a working 
man.’ The directors are working 
men in garb and manner, as in 

osition ; speak the broad, homely 

ancashire dialect, and talk therein 
the plain homely sense of Lanca- 
shire folk. If they look somewhat 
like men of a higher class dressed 
in working clothes, it is not because 
they affect the style or tone, but 
because their countenances display 
the intelligence and thoughtful- 
ness, and their manners much of 
the courtesy and good breeding, 
seldom found except among men of 
education. 

The Store is, for its members, at 
once a purchasing agency and a 
savings bank. In the former ca- 
pacity, it obtains goods at the 
wholesale price, distributes them 
at retail prices to its members, and 
divides among them at each quar- 
ter’s end the difference between 
these rates, minus the cost of dis- 
tribution: which, as above ex- 
plained, is much less on this system 
than in ordinary retail trading. 
Purchasing in this manner from a 
dealer whose interest coincides 
with theirs, the members of the 
Store obtain goods of the best qua- 
lity, untainted by adulteration or 
fraud ; besides having every quar- 
ter a sum made or saved for them 
amounting on the average to ten 
per cent. on the purchases (much 
more than ten per cent. on the ca- 
pital invested). 

As a savings bank, the Store re- 
ceives the subscriptions of members 
or intending members, as well as 
these dividends on purchases, up to 
the amount of £100—the highest 
sum which they allow any indivi- 
dual to invest—and pays interest 
at the rate of five per cent. on even 
sums in pounds—+.e., on shares— 
the ordinary savings-bank rate 
being three per cent. The Store, 
moreover, is under the control of its 
depositors ; each shareholder hav- 
ing one vote and no more—a prin- 
ciple not exactly according to gene- 
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ral usage or policy, but popular in 
a society which, as composed of 
working men, can hardly be other- 
wise than democratic, Sled the 
shareholders vote not as share- 
holders but as members ; being in 
the former capacity depositors only. 
For their money is held as at call, 
with right of withdrawal for sums 
under £2 tos. at once, larger sums 
requiring proportionate notice. 
Practically, however, this notice is 
seldom or never exacted ; and the 
Rochdale men consider their money 
safer and more available in the 
Store than anywhere else. There 
is no savings bank in Rochdale 
now ; there would be nothing for 
it to do. 

The consequence of this plan is, 
that while the Store has a con- 
stantly increasing trade, it has also 
a capital nearly twice as large as 
that trade will employ. This re- 
pletion of capital—not only at- 
tracted, but actually called into 
existence by the encouragement of 
saving created by an offer of five 
per cent.—may at first sight sur- 
prise us. But we must remember 
that all this money comes from the 
savings, small and gradual, of 
working men. The working man 


can save small sums only at a time, 
and wants immediate investment 
for the one or two pounds which 
are to form the nucleus of his little 


fortune. He must be able to with- 
draw his money at short notice, in 
case of sickness or want of work. 
The savings bank enables him to 
obtain both these conditions, but it 
pays him only three per cent. The 
Store offers Si the same advan- 
tages, and two per cent. more ; and 
he is eager to invest there every 
shilling he can lay by. Five per 
cent. on money at call could be ob- 
tained nowhere else ; and it seems 
that five per cent. on money at call 
will induce the working man not 
only to invest his savings, but to 
save more and more for so excellent 
an investment. Accordingly, the 
directors of the Store, who never 
refuse these savings, have been 
more than once embarrassed by the 
possession of more capital than 
they knew how to employ. 

It was, I believe, to some such 
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embarrassment that the Co-opera- 
tive Corn-mill owed its origin. 
This offshoot from ‘the Store’ is 
conducted on the same principles 
as the Store itself; the manager 
and workmen being paid by fixed 
salaries; the capital employed 
(£5000 out of £17,000 being invested 
by the directors of the ‘ Pioneers,’ 
or Store society) receiving interest 
at five per cent., and the profits 
being divided among the pur- 
chasers of the flour (chiefly the 
Rochdale Store and a few of its 
imitators) in proportion to their 
purchases, The idea of a corn-mill 
as a means of employing their ca- 
pital was probably suggested by 
the existence of the People’s Mill 
at Leeds, which, if it have not at- 
tained to brilliant success, has long 
maintained a useful and creditable 
position. The Rochdale corn-mill, 
an undertaking beyond their ex- 
perience, very nearly ruined its 
projectors in its earliest «years, 
and brought the Store into con- 
siderable danger. But the courage 
and coolness of the co-operators, or 
rather of their chiefs, overcame the 
peril, The directors of the Store 
gave orders that those depositors 
who came in alarm to demand their 
money should be paid in full at 
once; and their decision stopped 
the ‘run’ on the Store which had 
been created: by the rumour of 
disasters at the corn-mill, and fos- 
tered, perhaps, by the envy of some 
of the Rochdale shopkeepers. . Mr. 
Abraham Greenwood—to whom 
the cause of co-operation in Roch- 
dale owes a heavy debt—though in 
Lancashire phrase ‘ nobbut a work- 
ing man,’ and dependent on his 
weekly earnings, undertook the 
salvation of the mill, brought into 
peril by blundering and dishonesty 
on the part of its paid managers, 
and fulfilled, though nearly killed 
by over-work and anxiety, the task 
he had undertaken. The danger 
thus overcome has proved a bless- 
ing to the co-operators, teaching 
them at once the extent of their 
powers and the consequences of 
mistakes ; and has perhaps saved 
them from more fatal errors. 

The Rochdale Co-operative Ma- 
nufacturing Society—also an off- 
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shoot from the Store—was until 
lately a small but very flourishing 
concern. It is now building a fac- 
tory which will employ some three 
or four hundred hands, and has 
@ capital, rapidly increasing, of 
£35,000, of which £5000 belongs to 
the Store. Its distribution of pro- 
fits proceeds on a different plan. 
It pays the current rate of wages 
to all hands employed, and five per 
cent. on capital. The sum paid in 
wages and the total capital are then 
added together, and dividends paid 
according to profits on this aggre- 
gate. Thus, if the profits be suffi- 
cient to justify a dividend of four 


Capital, Wages. 


£50. sae £2 10s. 


£50. 
£30. 


A « 
B 


C . £20. £1. 


A then receives from the concern 
£4 10s, and retains €50 still in- 
vested in it; thus obtaining £4 
ros, in addition to the wages he 
may be earning elsewhere. He is 
merely an investor-in the concern. 
B, who gives merely his work, re- 
ceives the same wages he might 
get elsewhere, and a dividend on 
those wages as if they were so much 
capital, gaining by working for the 
Society rather than for a private 
employer a bonus of two pounds, 
And C, being both capitalist and 
labourer, receives the dividend due 
to each ; interest and profit for his 
money, wages and bonus for his 
work. 

Here it is evident how completely 
Socialism has disappeared from the 
ystem of the Rochdale co-operators. 

apital receives not only interest, 
but a share of the profits; and 
piecework, which the Socialists of 
the trades unions are so anxious to 
destroy, is all but universal in the 
manufacturing society. Every man 
is stimulated to do his best for his 
own sake, and is paid fairly accord- 
ing to his value. One of the ablest 
and most active of the founders of 
the Society thus stated in con- 
aie the advantages of their 
plan : 

‘We can do with fewer over- 
lookers. than a master manufac- 
turer, because with us every man 
is an overlooker, having strong in- 
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per cent. on this total of capital 
plus wages, the shareholder re- 
ceives in all nine per cent. on his 
money, and the labourer his wages 
plus four per cent. Let us suppose 
that A has £50 invested in the 
concern, but works elsewhere ; that 
B earns £50 a year as wages from 
it, but has nothing invested ; that 
C earns £30 a year as wages, and 
has £20 invest Each then owns 
£50 of the aggregate on which 
dividends are paid, and their total 
receipts from the Society in a year 
—including the sum which stands 
to the credit of each in the books 
at the close of the year—will be 


Interest. Capital Dividend, Wages Dividend. Total Receipts. 
£2. 


— £54 108. 
£52. 
£53. 


terest in the quality of his neigh- 
bour’s work as well as of his own. 
We have less waste, because every 
man feels with us that he has an 
interest in avoiding it. We can 
always secure the best workmen, 
because with us they will have the 
current rate of wages and profits 
in addition. Our working, there- 
fore, will be more economical than 
that of our competitors, and as 
every manufacturer knows, the 
profits of the cotton trade depend 
on small economies.’ 

In all this they are right beyond 
doubt, Their peril will be in the 
large transactions, purchases and 
sales, which require especial know- 
ledge and judgment, in the Liver- 
pool and Manchester markets. A 
single unwise purchase, or neglect 
to peneete at a suitable time, may 
make the business of the year a 
losing one. If they can overcome 
this difficulty by any arrangement 
which shall throw on others the 
responsibility of the speculative 
part of their business, and confine 
them to the simple manufacture ; 
as, for instance, by making an 
agreement with some established 
house to send them monthly a cer- 
tain quantity of cotton to be paid 
for by a certain quantity of cloth— 
or can secure the. honest and 
energetic services of a competent 
manager, they may go on pros- 
perously. I confess that Iam very 


£2. 
£1 48. 
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doubtful of their success. It must 
be admitted, however, that on a 
small scale they have already done 
well, and that a considerable co- 
operative factory at Bacup is said 
to be in flourishing condition. 

The success of the Rochdale co- 
operators has given rise, especially 
since the publication of a history 
of their career by Mr. Holyoake, to 
numerous institutions of a similar 
character. It may be worth while 
therefore, to inquire into some of 
the reasons why the ‘ Pioneers’ 
succeeded where so many others 
failed, and what are the perils 
which environ their imitators in 
the present day. 

False economical theories obsti- 
nately maintained caused, no doubt, 
the ruin of the earliest co-operative 
societies, which, founded under the 
inspiration of Robert Owen and his 
disciples, were deeply tainted with 
the worst faults of Communism, and 
led astray by reverence for ateacher. 
who, though great in details an 
apt in the practical management. of 
working men, was utterly incapable 
of scientific reasoning and never 
saw ahead of his [eeuiiane position 
—who, wherever foresight or judg- 
ment was required, went wron 
himself and misled all who adhere 
to him. His ignominious failures 
ruined and disheartened his fol- 
lowers ; their institutions, built on 
a false theory, crumbled at the first 
heavy blow, and had almost wholly 
ceased to exist before the Rochdale 
Store had well settled its founda- 
tions. False notions and violent 
impatience helped to ruin the 
Christian Socialists, and no one 
who reads their manifestoes can 
wonder at the failure of anything 
undertaken with so little temper, 
knowledge, and judgment. ut 
there was a yet more fatal obstacle 
to their success in the lavish 
patronage bestowed on the co- 
operative societies called into ar- 
tificial existence by the benevolent 
eagerness of Mr. Maurice and his 
colleagues. They were not left to 
find and forced to fight their own 
way, compelled to adapt their plans 
to circumstances and to do their 
best on pain of failure. Having 
friends in the background, they 
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never learned to rely solely on 
themselves ; the purses of others 
being open to them, they were not 
made to feel the necessity of eco- 
nomy and good management. Ac- 
cordingly they soon fell to pieces, 
and their imprudent patrons with- 
drew from their schemes in disgust 
and disappointment. 

The Rochdale Store fought its 
upward way under discouragement, 
difficulty, and adversity for many 

ears. Beginning among the work- 
ing class and aided by no others, 
meeting with utter indifference or 
interested opposition from em- 
on and tradesmen, the directors 
elt the necessity of self-reliance, 
and that necessity was their salva- 
tion. They were fortunate enough, 
moreover, to begin with means so 
small that they no opportunity 
of trying rash and costly experi- 
ments, and their poverty compelled 
them to act at first within limits 


so confined, and to extend their 
business so gradually, that they 
had time to acquire education in 
business management before they 
had to deal with the difficulties of 
a large concern. Had they been 
able to start on a grand scale, they 


would probably have broken down 
from ignorance of their work. The 
pete of the numbers of the 
iety at first further enabled the 
directors to acquire a reputation 
for capacity, and knowledge, and 
tact in management before they 
were called on to face the ordeal of 
a large proprietary; and each batch 
of new members on joining ac 
cepted naturally the judgment. of 
the elder associates who had tried 
and proved their leaders’ worth 
and finding them esteemed and 
capable, desired no change—the 
less that the leading men of the 
directorate never showed any spirit 
of exclusiveness, and were always 
ready to welcome the assistance of 
new-comers and to admit even 
noisy grumblers to a share of 
power and responsibility. New 
¢o-operative societies are startin 
with very much larger means an 
greater numbers, and their sudden 
success may not improbably prove 
too much for their steadiness and 
sobriety of purpose. Their ma- 
3N2 
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nagers will not have the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining education by 
small beginnings, and authority by 
right of experience and service in 
the days of hardship and obscurity. 
Jealousy and disputes among the 
members, uncontrolled by such 
authority, will imperil the exist- 
ence of the -societies; workmen 
being a jealous and suspicious 
class, and with difficulty induced 
to submit to the guidance of leaders 
of their own rank and neighbour- 
hood. In a word, the new asso- 
ciations will begin ‘at the top of 
the tree’ without the discipline in- 
volved in climbing thereunto, will 
commence business on a great scale 
with little knowledge and no ex- 
-perience, and under the burden of 
most dangerous advantages. Re- 
ceiving at once the prosperity which 
the Rochdale co-operators won gra- 
dually by years of hard service 
their heads are likely to be turne 

by success; and if they, like the 
Pioneers, should suffer from a re- 
aoa of capital before they have 
earned to use it, as did the 
Pioneers, it is but too probable 
that reckless ventures, Sealliamanin. 
losses, discouragement, and failure 
will be the consequences of un- 
earned ‘ good fortune.’ 

One of the principal causes to 
which the founders of the Roch- 
dale societies attribute their suc- 
cess—and one which should be well 
remembered by their imitators—is 
their stringent rule against credit. 
They neither take nor give it; the 
Store not at all, the Corn-mill and 
Manufacturing Society only for the 
shortest period allowed for pay- 
ment in their respective trades, 
The Store perhaps could not have 
succeeded without this law, pro- 
tecting it at once against bad debts 
and pecuniary embarrassments. If 
their members could obtain credit 
from them, litigation would be fre- 
quent, losses not uncommon, and 
quarrels incessant. Complaints of 
partiality would be made by every 
one who saw that his neighbour 
received more credit than himself ; 
while impartiality, if established 
palpably by a fixed rule, would 
mean either credit to the worthy 
and the worthless alike, or as now, 
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to neither. Half the moral value 
of the Store depends on this system 
of strict ‘ready-money’ dealing. A 
state of continual indebtedness, the 
week’s wages being almost always 
wholly or partially anticipated, is 
terribly common among the work- 
ing class, and most fatal to any 
hope of bettering their condition. 
A eae roportion of the families 
of a working class district will be 
found in debt to the tradesmen for 
more than a week’s income; and 
being so, must take such goods and 
at such prices as their creditors 
choose to sell. They cannot save, 
and they cannot be independent. 
From this condition it is the 
highest merit of the Pioneers to 
have emancipated more than two 
thousand working men ; and if they 
had done nothing else, for this ser- 
vice alone would the founders of 
the Store be entitled to the lasting 
gratitude of their townsmen. There 
is no point on which they speak 
with more clearness or act with 
more decision than on this, which 
is the very keystone of their system, 
To give credit, in their view, would 
be to undo the best part of their 
work, to ensure confusion and quar- 
relling, and to injure the best of 
their members, who would not take 
credit, for the benefit of those who 
would, So strict is the rule, that 
even a member who may have £50 
invested cannot obtain a pair of 
shoes on credit. If he have no 
money he must go to the cashier, 
draw out some of that invested, 
and pay across the counter. Other- 
wise, say the directors, he would, 
when the dividends came to be 
paid, receive interest on money 
which was nominally but not really 
his. Great aid is given by this no- 
credit rule to the simplicity .of 
accounts which they are wisely 
anxious to ensure; insisting that 
‘every transaction must clear it- 
self? so that the state of their 
affairs is always intelligible, both 
to managers and members. Here 


‘they have avoided a danger which 


has been fatal to many somewhat 
similar societies, and will probably 
be so to all which do not follow 
the good. example set them by 
Rochdale. 
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Another source of peril is the 
probability of feuds among the 
members arising out of matters not 
connected with their business— 
especially out of politics or religion. 
This danger the Rochdale Pioneers 
have faced and surmounted ; but it 
is a more serious one than those 
who are not well acquainted with 
the working classes would suppose. 
To ‘ agree to differ’ is a most diffi- 
cult lesson for uneducated minds ; 
and had to be taught ab initio. 
For their prudent and decided ac- 
tion on this subject the leaders of 
the movement were indebted mainly 
to Owenism. One of the few ra- 
tional parts of that system, if sys- 
tem it can be called, was its earnest 
enforcement of the duty and policy 
of toleration. The warnings it had 
given were not thrown away. Po- 
litical dissension and discussion 
have been tolerated at the Store ; 
political persecution never. The 


reat majority of the members are 
icals ; but there are Conserva- 
tives among them who are in no 
way annoyed or molested, and 
Conservative opinions may find 
free vent and courteous hearing. 
To have accomplished this among 


working men is no small feat. But 
more than this has been done: the 
battle of religious liberty has been 
fought and won, and that without 
alienating the ‘religious’ party. 
The original members of the Store 
were chiefly Socialists or sceptics ; 
a large proportion of those who 
afterwards joined were Methodists. 
The latter, earnest as they always 
are, and intolerant as all unedu- 
cated minds are when in earnest, 
endeavoured to enforce their pecu- 
liar views on the Society by pro- 
hibiting discussions on religious 
topics in the debating club of the 
Store, and closing the news-room 
on a Sunday. Those who had 
created and worked up the society 
to its then point of prosperity were 
not a little alarmed. Both parties 
were strong, and both angry; the 
unbelievers generally being about 
as reasonable as their adversaries, 
and the great mass of indifferent 
men being irritated by the threat- 
ened interference with their liberty 
of finding on Sundays a better re- 
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sort than the public-house. A 
pitched battle, however the victory 
went, would probably be fatal to 
the society by the passions it would 
engender. Fortunately the ascen- 
dancy of the leaders, trained in the 
tolerance taught by Robert Owen, 
was sufficient to control the majo- 
rity, and the minority, not being 
ill-used or insulted, submitted to 
defeat. The news-room remains 
open on Sundays, and the religious 
discussions have, I believe, been 
since abandoned by consent. But 
for the wisdom and influence of 
the men at the helm, this danger 
might probably have proved the 
ruin of the Store; it is not likely 
to prove less perilous elsewhere, 
nor will the leaders be always 
found either as judicious or as 
powerful as at Rochdale. 

That co-operative institutions 
may prove successful elsewhere, 
must = the wish of every one who 
has seen what they have done at 
Rochdale. No better education, 
practical, intellectual, and moral, 
could have been given to the work- 
ing classes of that town than that 
which their store,and mill, and fac- 
tory have given, and are giving 
them. They are learning self-re- 
spect, self-command, and _ self- 
knowledge. They have learnt, most 
of them, to regard the rights and 
appreciate the goodwill of capi- 
talists, employers, and wealthy 
neighbours ; to comprehend some- 
thing of economical laws, and to 
understand the suicidal folly of 
strikes and riots, They have learnt 
to keep out of debt, to save, to 
spend their money and time better 
con at the alehouse. They have 
learned to respect one another, and 
to behave with that degree of cour- 
tesy and forbearance which alone 
could keep together a joint-stock 
company of two thousand men, all 
taking keen interest in the joint 
proceedings, They have learnt 
self-government, and acquired a 
taste for self-education. And all 
this has been done by a few work- 
ing men, who commenced the work 
some fifteen years ago with a capi- 
tal of £28. 

But—and here is the real secret 
of Rochdale successes and general 
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failures—those men were men of 
no common kind. Talk with them 
for half an hour, and you begin 
to understand their achievements. 
Men of the stamp of Messrs. A. 
Greenwood, Smithies, and Cooper, 
and their few first colleagues, are 
not to be met with everywhere 
or every day. They are men of 
that rare class who would have 
succeeded in anything; and if 
they had not been busy in 
creating the co-operative societies, 
they would have been making 
their own fortunes. Their ability, 
temper, and judgment have from 
the first directed the movement, 
and warded off the many dangers 
that threatened to crush it; and 
with less temper and skill such 
success could scarcely have been 
achieved. 
Again: the Rochdale leaders 
were men who could learn by ex- 
perience, and enforce the lessons of 
experience upon others. How rare 
these qualifications are amon 
working men, strikes, riots, an 
similar follies abundantly testify. 
But without the power and the will 
to profit by experience, the co-ope- 
rators can never succeed. Work- 
ing men have not studied the 


theory of success, and can only ap- 
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proach it by availing themselves of 
the landmarks that practice will 
not fail to afford. Will they gene- 
rally do this ? The ‘ Pioneers’ have 
learnt to believe in political eco- 
nomy, if not in name yet in sub- 
stance, and to conform their rules 
to economical laws. Will others 
be as teachable? Will they accept, 
as the Rochdale men have done, 
the anti-unionist and anti-socialist 
truth, that ‘a man’s work is good 
in proportion to his own direct in- 
terest thereinf Will they abjure 
all attempts to force nature and 
human nature into compliance with 
their preconceived notions of equity 
and right? Will they not, like one 
of the London orators, ‘ if political 
aay is against them, be against 
political economy; if facts are 
counter to their wishes, set facts and 
consequences aside with a courage 
which may excite pity, but must 
involve failure, defeat, and bitter 
disappointment? The answer 
which their conduct will ere lon 
afford must have interest for a 
who wish well to the great masses 
of working men in our manufac- 
turing districts, and who recognise 
how much better is the help they 
may give themselves than any that 
others can lend them. Pe 
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THE REDBREAST 


*Then when He drooped His head, a little bird flew down from Heaven, and 
plucked at the Crown of Thorns, that it might in some wise wrest one of the 
thirty-and-three from His brow. But it tore its own plumage till its breast was 
covered with blood. Wherefore it is called the Robin Redbreast to this day,— 
and little children love the bird that was faithful at His need to Him who said 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me.” ’—Legends of the Church. 


yack the Saviour’s brow they fell like rain, 
The drops of agony ; 
Girt and galled with the crown of pain, 
Thirty thorns and three. 


The heavenly host in shame and woe, 
Bowed the head, and veiled the eye 

Ransomed men, on the earth below, 
Shouted to see him die. 


Rent was the Temple’s massive crest, 
Dark was the Syrian air. 

Were there none to help, and none to protest, 
Of all God’s creatures there P 


Did they fail him all? the strong, the weak. 
A little bird flew softly down, 

And fluttered and tore with its tiny beak, 
At the links of the platted crown. 


A little bird with a russet breast, 
And it gave its blood so free, 

But one from the Saviour’s brow to wrest 
Of those thirty points and three. 


So hard it strove, yet strove in vain— 
Its tender plumage dark and torn,— 

Spotting its breast with a crimson stain, 
As it dragged at the clinging thorn. 


That little bird, so weak, so true,— 
Though ages pass away,— 

Still bears on its breast the crimson hue 
That tells of its faith to-day. 


And children still the redbreast greet, 
For His dear sake of whom they tell 
That he suffers the little ones at his feet, 

And loves the helpless well. 
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SHOULD the spirit of reform 
ever extend to a revision of the 
Almanac, we may expect to find 
a unanimity of opinion as to the 
proper position for New Year's 
day between two very antagonistic 
classes. Lawyers would vote for 
the beginning of November, legis- 
lators for February, sportsmen for 
the twelfth of August, epicures 
probably for the commencement 
of the whitebait season. But two 
sections of the community—the 
artists, and those who, by way of 
mild protest against worldliness, 
call themselves ‘the religious 
world’—would be of one mind 
that May is the natural and proper 
month to count from. In May 
their year has its beginning and 
ending; for then it is that the 
results of their labours during the 
past twelve months are laid open 
to inspection, and the progress they 
may have made towards their 
respective objects noted by those 
who take any interest in the matter, 
At first sight it may seem strange 
that there should be this link be- 
tween two sets of people who have 
otherwise little in common—be- 
tween High Art and Low Church— 
between the painters and sculptors 
and those who look upon pictures 
and images as, if not endiuion, 
at least vanities, having a most 
suspicious connexion with the 
Scarlet Lady and her doctrines. 
But if we look into the matter a 
little more closely, we see that 
after all there is not such a wide 
difference between the Trafalgar- 
square and Pall Mall exhibitions 
and those in Exeter Hall. They 
have the same object in view, and 
depend upon the same principles 
for their success, In May, town 
is full, which implies the presence 
of a larger number than usual of 
persons who can afford and are 
willing to pay for luxuries, There- 
fore in May there is an increased 
chance of finding the individual 
who will loose his purse-strings on 
sufficient cause shown, whether 
that cause be the darkness of the 
Fejee Islands or ‘Sunrise on the 
Lake of Geneva.’ This we know 
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will be considered by many a 
degrading and sordid way of look- 
ing at art, and it is just for that 
reason that we suggest it. There 
is nothing more prejudicial to the 
true interests of art than the trans- 
cendental view of the artist’s posi- 
tion which some zealous sticklers 
for his dignity are fond of taking. 
They would treat his vocation as 
one altogether independent of the 
rules which govern others, and free 
him from all the obligations which 
exercise a salutary control over the 
actions of other men. According 
to them, he plies his calling by a 
sort of divine right, and needs no 
guide but the light of his own 
genius. The idea of his art being 
also his profession is one which 
they studiously avoid; and the 
fact that he sells his work for a 
price they thrust into the back- 
ground as much as possible, evi- 
dently regarding it as an ugly 
truth, which ought to be sup- 
pressed as much as possible. The 
natural tendency of such a doc- 
trine is, in the first place, to foster 
self-conceit and wilfulness; and 
in the next, to make mere eccen- 
tricity pass for genius. 

No doubt one great cause is the 
necessity for a protest of some 
sort against that dblasé flippancy 
which affects to treat every sort of 
labour that happens to be paid for 
as hack work. But how much 
more healthy a protest would it be 
to meet the sneer boldly ; to admit 
the position, and deny the infe- 
rences drawn from it. An artist 
should love his art, but he will love 
it none the less because it is his 

rofession ; nor is the fact of its 
Chee so incompatible with the 
highest purity and sincerity of 
purpose ; at the same time his pro- 
ductions will have all the more in- 
fluence upon the public in propor- 
tion as they are free from the 
suspicion of being dilettante or 
amateur work. Considered from 
this point of view, an exhibition 
of pictures is a kind of Art Ex- 
change, where the painter lays out 
his imagination, his invention, his 
ideas of beauty, and his technical 
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skill, and awaits the effect of his 
wares on the passer-by, which, as 
in the case of any other chapman 
will depend upon the amount o 
merit in his merchandize, and of 
ability to perceive it in the public. 
But, say the objectors to this theory, 
the public cannot, or will not, per- 
ceive excellence when brought 
before it. This is an argument 
which can be allowed only in pity 
to eapeeiiien mediocrity. That 
the public, when it has the choice, 
will prefer bad to good is simply a 
bilious paradox, not worth answer- 
ing. That the public cannot—if 
it cannot—make the choice, is the 
fault of those who do not give 
opportunities for the education of 
taste and judgment by means of 
examples. Hence the necessity for 
competition in art; and it is not 
only the interest but also the duty 
of every artist who wishes to ele- 
vate the school of his country, to 
widen that. competition as far as 
lies in his power. On these grounds 
it is to be regretted, that what is 
beyond a question the picture of 
the year, should not have a place 
in eae with the other 
works which, taken as a whole, 
must. represent the position of art 
in England in 1860. However, 
when a painter has the courage, 
the singleness of purpose, and the 
patience to devote as many years 
as Mr. Holman Hunt has to one 
painting, he may fairly be allowed 
the right of judgment as to the 
best mode of making its influence 
felt. We are not likely to be trou- 
bled with too many instances of 
such practical earnestness. Still, 
it is to be regretted, not merely as 
a matter of principle, but also be- 
cause, regarded in the light above 
apes, the present exhibition 
of the Royal Academy fails espe- 
cially in this, that] it does not 
contain a single picture which in 
any respect stands out from its 
fellows sufficiently to serve as a 
standard by which they may be 
measured. ‘It is not that the exhi- 
bition is a bad one. There are 
very few really bad pictures, and 
very many good ones ; but there is 
not one which in any sense, except 
that of length and breadth, can be 
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called great. This, it is true, is a 
state of things by no means pecu- 
liar to pictures at present. Turn 
what side we may, there is some- 
thing of the same sort perceptible 
everywhere : a kind of respectable 
averageness undisfigured by any- 
thing strikingly bad, and unre- 
lieved by anything really great, 
likea handsome bufi-coloured Bays- 
water Street. What a number of 
men there are in the House who are 
‘good speakers,’ and how very few 
‘orators What a host of unex- 
ceptionable versifiers, men whose 
writings show the highest culti- 
vation, elegance of taste, and re- 
fined thought ; but how few poets 
in the true sense! What moun- 
tains of three-volume novels come 
forth annually from the press, 
clever, well written, neatly con- 
structed, driving the conscientious 
critic frantic because he can find 
neither a vice nor a virtue suffi- 
ciently strong to hang an obser- 
vation upon ; but how few and far 
between are the Vanity Fairs, Jane 
Eyres, and Adam Bedes,. The fau- 
tores veterum, the laudatores tem- 
poris acti will say, ‘ Ah, there were 
giants in those days, and plenty of 
them.’ The other party will hold 
it to be a proof of progress and 
the march of intellect—that intel- 
lectual superiority is not now so 
conspicuous because the level above 
which it has to rise is higher than 
heretofore ; and probably the truth 
lies, as it generally does, midway 
between the two opposite opinions. 

That there are many attractive 
pictures in the Royal Academy 
this year cannot be denied. Go 
there at what time of the day you 
may—in the critical morning, busi- 
ness-like mid-day, or lounging 
afternoon, you will always find a 
crowd before Mr, Millais’ ‘ Black 
Brunswickers, Mr. Phillip’s ‘ Mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal, Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s ‘Flood in the 
Highlands, Mr. Frith’s ‘Claude 
Duval,’ Mr. O’Neil’s ‘ Volunteer,’ 
Mr. Elmore’s ‘Tuileries, Mr. Hicks’s 
‘ Post-Office,’ and one or two others. 
But the power of attracting a knot 
of gazers does not always indicate 
greatness ina picture. It may be 
due to the fame of the artist, or to 
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some special interest attached to 
his subject, its complete novelty, 
or its familiarity, or even to some 
particular bit of painting in his 
work. For example, in the case of 
the first of the above-mentioned 
pictures, we doubt very much 
whether any extraordinary atten- 
tion would have been drawn were 
it not for the ‘J. E. Millais, A.’ 
which appears in the catalogue op- 
posite the title. In expressing 
such a doubt, we say quite as much 
as justice requires to be said against 
the ‘Black Brunswickers; for 
though we cannot imagine the 
most thick-and-thin admirer of the 
painter maintaining that, had he 
never produced anything better 
than this, he would have reached 
the position he now occupies in 
public estimation, there are, never- 
theless, healthy signs about the 
picture, which every one who has 
watched the artist’s progress from 
year to year, will observe with 
pleasure. Of late his pictures have 
been chiefly remarkable as tending 
to show a complete recantation of 
those principles which his earlier 
works led us to suppose he had 
adopted as his guides in painting. 
Slovenliness and haste seemed to 


have taken the place of the patience 
and care in the elaboration of his 
details, which was one of the chief 


merits of his first productions ; 
while his naturalism degene- 
rated into a perverse penchant for 
downright ugliness, The present 
picture is disfigured by none of 
these faults, As careful studies, 
the white satin dress of the lady, 
the engraving that hangs on the 
wall, the door of the room, and in- 
deed almost everything else that is 
a matter of detail, will suffer no- 
thing by comparison with any bit 
of painting in ‘ The Huguenots,’ or 
‘The Proscribed Cavalier, and 
shows an advance upon the ‘Spring’ 
exhibited last year that makes it 
difficult to believe they are the 
work of the same hand. The im- 

rovement in other respects is per- 

aps less marked, but any one who 
recollects the bevy of grim, under- 
shot, dauby-complexioned maidens 
who sadly swallowed curds and 
whey on the wall of the Academy 
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this time last year, will feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Millais for the face of 
the lady in the ‘Black Bruns- 
wickers.’ The worst that can be 
said of it, or of that of her com- 
panion is, that they are indefinite 
in expression, and owing to this 
there is no small difference of opi- 
nion among the critics as to the 
recise meaning of the picture. 
he more obvious interpretation is, 
that it represents simply two lovers 
parting on the eve of a battle. But 
then the engraving of Napoleon in 
the background, is to some extent 
gratuitous ; therefore it is assumed 
by those who admire subtleties in 
ictures, that the lady is a declared 
napartist, and that her reluc- 
tance to part with her lover is in- 
spired less by her affection for him, 
than by the idea that he is going 
to fight against her idol. All that 
can be urged against this is the 
question, do the faces of the pair 
bear out the theory? Surely there 
would be some stronger indication 
of the nature of the struggle in the 
young man’s face, if a difference in 
political feeling complicated the 
sorrows of parting ; and, although 
hero-worship and admiration of 
power do not by any means neces- 
sarily argue strength of character 
in a woman, there is nothing in 
this young lady’s face to lead one 
to suppose she was ever prone to 
such sentiments, or in its expres- 
sion to show that she is at all 
troubled by such feelings at the 
present moment. Something might 
be said, too, about the drawing of 
the dragoon’s legs, and of the lady’s 
right arm ; but when one thinks of 
some of Mr. Millais’ recent perfor- 
mances, it is difficult to feel in the 
humour for fault-finding in this 
instance. 

The crowd round Mr. Phillip’s 
‘Marriage of the Princess Royal 
with Prince Frederic William of 
Prussia,’ is of a different sort. High 
as Mr. Phillip’s name stands among 
painters, that is. not the magnet 
which draws a compact mass of 
starers together in front of No. 58. 
From the solemn curiosity with 
which this picture is inspected by 
the majority, it is clear that a large 
proportion of its admirers belong 
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to the class that renders the publi- 
cation of a Court circular necessary 
to the existence of a daily news- 
paper; people to whom the de- 
scription of Majesty walking upon 
slopes is full of soothing ideas, and 
the fact that there was no addition 
to the royal dinner party yesterday 
is a field for ingenious but respect- 
ful speculation. ‘Fo these worthy 
persons, such a painting is a great 
work, not upon any base and paltry 
artistic grounds, but because, if not 
the rose, it has been near it, and they 
= by its means a sort of second- 

and admission into select circles, 
It is furthermore an unexception- 
able authority on millinery mat- 
ters; and then it affords an 
opportunity for remarks upon the 
capital likeness of the dear old 
marquis, and the admirable way in 
which the exact expression of the 
duchess has been caught, which, 
when skilfully introduced, are 
sometimes very effective in a crowd. 
We do not mean to say that Mr. 
Phillip’s picture is not worth look- 
ing at upon other grounds. Con- 
sidering the nature of the task, he 
has been successful in no small 


degree. Where every royal and 


noble personage introduced must 
necessarily be more or less ‘on 
view, it is not an easy matter to 
escape a certain Madame Tussaud- 


like arrangement of figures. This 
Mr. Phillip has avoided perhaps as 
much as possible, and in fact has 
done as much as could be reason- 
ably expected of him towards 
making a really good picture out 
of the materials for a mere courtly 
tableau. Still we think, and very 
likely he thinks too, that a little of 
the attention which is bestowed 
upon his larger painting, might 
well be spared for his more un- 
pretending work, No. 168—a pic- 
ture which leads one to suspect 
that among the studies Mr. Phillip 
pursued in Spain, that of Murillo 
and his colouring was by no means 
neglected. 

It would seem as though the 
hanging committee anticipated that 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s ‘ Flood in the 
Highlands’ would be one of the 
features of the exhibition; and 
well they might; for, independently 
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of the well-deserved popularity of 
the veteran animal painter, there 
are attractions about his work this 
year that cannot be denied. Al- 
though very far from being the 
best, this is one of the boldest in 
conception and most vigorous in 
execution of his works, At the 
same time, there is perhaps no 
picture of his that is open to so 
many objections. There is a cer- 
tain poverty of colour about it, 
which not even his powerful 
handling can disguise. ‘There is 
also what, at least, seems to be a 
reckless disregard of perspective, 
as well as of probability. 1f High- 
land cabins are, as is here repre- 
sented, nearly the height of the 
dome of St. Paul’s, it is odd that 
no traveller has ever alluded to the 
fact. If they are not, how are we 
to account for the remote and ele- 
vated position of the group to the 
left? Against the attitudes and 
expressions of the group in the 
foreground may be brought the 
same charge as that which was 
urged against the acting of the 
American tragedian —that the 
‘agony is piled up too mountain- 
ous.’ But the fault that is the 
most striking of all, is the over- 
crowding of incidents, many of 
which appear to be introduced 
merely to exhibit the painter's 
wonderful power of portraying 
animal expression ; so that we are 
taught that a flood in the High- 
lands produces an amount of varied 
animal suffering, such as might 
have been witnessed had Noah’s 
ark burst while the deluge was at 
its height. 

The popularity of Mr. Frith and 
Mr. O'Neil is due not so much 
to any great peculiarity of style as 
to their happy selection of subjects 
of general interest. The former 
has not been so fortunate as usual 
in this respect this year. His 
‘Claude Duval’ is certainly a bril- 
liant and very clever picture, but 
beyond these qualities it has no 
particular claim to attention. In- 
deed it is, as is so often the case 
with Mr, Frith’s work, perhaps a 
trifle too clever. For instance, the 
expression of the dancing lady’s 
face, which is obviously meant to 
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be the feature of the work, has been 
intensified until it has become ab- 
solutely vague. Mr. O’Neil, on the 
other hand, has chosen a good sub- 
ject, and might have made out of it 
a picture worthy to rank with his 
former works, had he only adopted 
the kind of treatment which made 
them so popular. One of the great 
virtues of those works was, that 
they rested their claims for sym- 
pathy on the simple facts repre- 
sented, and were free from any 
straining after melodramatic effect. 
This is not the case with the 
‘Volunteer.’ From all we can learn 
of the character of the British 
sailor, one of the grandest points 
about him appears to be that in the 
hour of danger he draws nv fine 
distinctions between self-devotion 
and duty ; that he sees no special 
merit in an act of heroism because 
it ee to be extraordinary. 
Mr. O’Neil’s volunteer is not a 
man of this stamp. He does not 
set about his task with the quiet- 
ness of a brave man facing death 
because he believes it is right, but 
rather with a theatrical self-con- 
sciousness of heroism, and a de- 
monstrativeness which would be 
more becoming in a doomed tenor 
singing his death-song at the foot- 
lights, 

Mr. Hicks’s ‘ Post Office—one 
minute to six,’ belongs to a class of 
pictures that is always popular, and 
the value of which to the cause of 
art is a matter of great doubt to 
some. We, however, are scarcely 
fair judges in this matter. To us 
the commonplace incidents of con- 
temporary life may often seem too 
trivial for the painter's brush ; but 
how grateful we are that Hogarth 
in his day did not think so. This 
much, however, must be granted— 
that, if painted, they ought to be 
painted with the very strictest and 
most scrupulous adherence to fact, 
a point about which Mr. Hicks has 
not been sufficiently careful. He has 
given way to the too common weak- 
ness for making things comfort- 
able, a weakness which does more 
towards producing real vulgarity 
in art than any other. The bustle 
and confusion are admirably given, 
but the crowd is evidently a select 
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crowd ; and from its general clean- 
ness and neatness might pass for a 
set of persons in good society per- 
forming the final scene in the 
charade of ‘ Post-office.’ 

But of all the works we have 
mentioned as being those which 
seem by common consent admitted 
to be the pictures of the year, 
the one that deserves its honours 
most thoroughly is Mr. Elmore’s 
‘Tuileries.’ The story is told so 
fully on the canvas that we cannot 
see what necessity there was for 
inserting half a page full of ex- 
planatory matter in the catalogue. 
This practice, we may observe, is 
becoming an absolute nuisance, If 
a picture cannot be understood 
without some such clumsy aid, the 
wall of the Royal Academy is 
hardly the proper place for it. If 
it can, why should a quantity of 
superfluous prose or poetry be 
winted merely to afford the cata- 
oes carrier of each party an op- 
portunity of devolving his rounded 
periods as he reads the passage 
aloud, which he always does i 
extenso, to the infinite comfort of 
those bystanders who have read or 
don’t want to read it. In the pre- 
sent case itis not only unnecessary, 
but positively jars upon the ear and 
interferes with one’s enjoyment of 
the picture. After looking at the 
expressive face of the girl who is 
standing opposite the Queen, how 
flat and commonplace the follow- 
ing interpretation of her feelings 
sounds! ‘This gentle reproach 
affected the heart of the young 
irl, and her anger was effaced. 

he asked the Queen’s pardon, 
saying, “I did not know you, but 
I see that you are good.”’ The 
power, pathos, general arrangement, 
and amen of this picture do 
not stand in need of any com- 
mendation we can give ; but among 
its minor merits may be mentioned 
the admirable skill with which 
Mr. Elmore has contrived to give 
so great a variety of faces and 
expressions, and yet preserve the 
characteristic French type unmis- 
takeably in each case. 

To turn to a far less agreeable 
portion of the exhibition, the por- 
traits at first sight, and judging by 
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the catalogue, seem scarcely as 
abundant as usual this year. But 
in this matter the catalogue is a 
very deceptive guide. ‘John Smith, 
Esq., Vice-Chairman of Codger’s 
Hall, presented to him by his 
brother Codgers, in the catalogue 
does not make more show than any 
other entry; but John Smith, &c., 
on the wall represents at least 
thirty or forty square feet of space, 
and in this respect there is no re- 
markable decrease. Indeed in one 
or two instances the growth of this 
branch of art since last year is 
very perceptible. One of these is 
No. 12, which appears to be a 
clever lifesize portrait of a weight- 
carrying hunter sixteen hands high, 
with the accessories of a sportsman 
and some hounds. It is called 
‘The First Note in Cover; but the 
rincipal figure and his rider pay 
ut little attention to that fact, 
being unconscious of everything 
except that they are in Trafalgar- 
square and staring down upon very 
respectable company. Against the 
painting of this work of art we 
have not a word to say. Indeed, 
so vigorous and bold is the treat- 
ment, it might be hung, we believe, 
over the gate of Northumberland 
House and studied from the steps 
of the Academy; that is, if 
the day were clear. Almost as 
much might be said for 109 and 
159 and several others, whose vast 
proportions favour the supposition 
that the poverty of invention dis- 
a by the paperstainers of 

ngland is such,that persons about 
to furnish are anxious to cover up 
the walls of their houses upon any 
terms. Another case in which the 
catalogue is apt to mislead is in 
that of the disguised portrait en- 
tered under some fancy title like 
‘The. Mossrose’ or ‘The Young 
Housewife,’ or ‘ Looking Forward,’ 
These portraits, whose modesty is 
so great that they cannot endure 
publicity, even under the orthodox 
disguise of ‘ ladies’ or ‘ gentlemen,’ 
are becoming so common that we 
may expect to see the system soon 
extended to meet the case of pro- 
fessional men. ‘A Fieri Facias’ 
would. do very. well for a florid 
Q.C., and perhaps ‘ Pil. Hydrarg.’ 
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appended to a gentleman in black 
with a bust of Hippocrates in the 
background, would be sufficiently 
explanatory. 

The landscapes this year are 
neither as numerous nor as good as 
they ought to be in an exhibition 
of the works of English painters. 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Creswick are not 
as conspicuous as usual, and Mr. 
J. T. Linnell’s solitary contribution, 
with a great deal of rich colour has 
in excess that unpleasant sultry 
and staring effect which it is to be 
feared is growing into a mannerism 
with him, The greatest successes 
are those achieved by some of the 
less-known artists. Mr. Knight, 
for instance, who it may be re- 
membered last year sent in that 
exquisite bit of landscape the 
‘Barley Harvest on the Welsh 
Coast,’ has produced a companion 
picture very nearly as pleasant. ' It 
is unfortunate perhaps that he bas 
followed the arrangement of the 
‘Barley Harvest’ so closely, for a 
comparison is not quite advan- 
tageous to his present work. The 
distance and the sea are as effec- 
tive as ever, but we miss the 
glorious harmony of colour which 
the strip of tawny corn-field pro- 
duced in the former case. Mr. 
MacCallum has by his pictures 
this year taken a position as a 

ainter of woodland scenery, which, 
if he succeeds in maintaining it, 
will cause his works to be sought 
for in future exhibitions as things 
which must be seen. His great 
merit is, that he combines the 
virtues of the new and old schools 
of landscape painting, being at the 
same time free from the conven- 
tionalities of the one, and the over- 
elaboration which often gives such 
an unpleasant hardness to the 
other. His four pictures, taken as 
a whole, form the most satisfactory 
display made by any single artist 
this year. As a study, perhaps 


. the ‘ Forest King’ (No. 526) is the 


most perfect, but the view in 
, Alderley Beechwood’ (417), where 
the sunlight seems to fall upon the 
grass filtered through the leaves, is 
the one which gives the highest 
idea of what he can do. Two others 
among the younger painters who 
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deserve special notice, are Mr. A. 
W. Hunt, and Mr. J. G. Naish; 
the former for the almost Turne- 
rian power of his ‘ Flood and Wind 
at the head of a Welsh Pass’ (505), 
the latter for his ‘ Kynance Cove 
(461). Probably a better study of 
rocks than this, as regards both 
structure and colour, was never 
seen on the walls of the Academy, 
and its evident trustworthiness in 
these respects will go far to settle 
all doubts as to the sand-bar in the 
foreground, which, in a less consci- 
entious work, would be set down 
as being impossibly like snow. 
Among the sea-pieces, if we exclude 
Mr. Hook’s pictures, there is no- 
thing’ better than Mr. Cooke’s ‘ Zuy- 
der Zee’ (No. 34), which, though 
a most unpretending little work, 
as a picture generally, and as a 
iece of colour in particular, has 
far higher merits than his more 
ambitious painting, ‘ Bella Venezia.’ 
About Mr. Hook's pictures there 
seems to be but one opinion. There 
is no painter of the day who has 
risen so suddenly from what, to 
use a metaphor appropriate to the 
Derby and Ascot season, we may 
call the field to the rank of a favou- 
rite, or who seems more likely to 
hold that position ; and the fact is 
creditable to the painter as well as 
to the public. e believe it is to 
the healthy but unobtrusive nation- 
ality of Mr. Hook’s works, and to 
a certain breezy insular feeling 
which pervades them, that their 
popularity must in the main be 
attributed ; but it is a fortunate 
thing for the interests of art that 
their merits in other respects are 
sufficiently great to make their 
effect upon public taste beneficial 
in no small degree. This is the 
sort of work, free from eccentricity 
and crotchetiness, full of vigorous 
painting, and sound and truthful 
colouring, which does more in the 
way of education than any amount 
of criticisms or lectures, A work 
akin to Mr. Hook’s in sentiment, 
and not inferior in execution, is 
‘H.MS. Zerror, in Frozen Strait’ 
(No. 248), by Mr. Cooke. In look- 
ing at this picture a question sug- 
gests itself, which an Arctic voyager 
alone can solve. Are _ icicles 
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formed as they are by drip of melt- 
ing ice, found hanging from the 
lips and roofs of the chasms in 
Arctic ice? 

Among the miscellaneous pic- 
tures of the Exhibition, the two 
which excite astoaishment and defy 
criticism most completely are Mr. 
Lucy’s gigantic representation of 
‘Lord Saye and Sele arraigned 
before Jack Cade’ (229), and Mr, 
Danby’s ‘ Pheebus’ can The con- 
templation of the former of these 
starts two very puzzling questions 
in the mind of the spectator— 
first, how was it introduced into 
the Academy? and secondly, why? 
This first is one which will be 
given up in despair after a little by 
all except those who have a natural 
turn for encountering engineering 
difficulties. The door is obviously 
toa narrow, and the skylight not 
nearly wide enough. The Why? 
opens an even wider field for 
speculation. Outside a caravan 
containing a historical collection of 
waxwork figures it would be a very 
effective show-piece; but for what 
purpose it has been placed in its 
present position it is hard to 
imagine, unless it be in the wild 
hope that some commercially- 
minded patron of art may be 
induced to purchase it on the 
usual trade terms of a reduction 
upon taking aquantity. The figure 
of Lord Saye is a key to the spirit 
in which the whole picture is con- 
ceived. He isnot agentleman baited 
by boors, buta disappointed cabman 
wrangling with his fare, and asking 
‘What's this for?’ And even a four- 
wheel cabman would, under such 
circumstances, be more dignified. 
Mr. Danby’s picture is explained 
by the catalogue thus:—‘Phcebus 
rising from the sea, by the lustre 
of his first vivifying rays, through 
the drifting foam of a rolling wave, 
calls into worldly existence “the 
Queen of Beauty.”’ The only re- 
mark we have to make upon this is 
the one which we overheard a 
practical exhibition-goer make on 
reading it, and that is, ‘Whew!’ 
And the best criticism we can offer 
on the picture it refers to is that 
which a gentleman from North Bri- 
tain delivered upon the same occa- 
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sion to afriend who asked what it 
meant—‘ It’s just a fauncy skatch.’ 
Mr. Brett has hardly come up to the 
expectations which were formed of 
him last year. The figure of the 
‘Hedger’ (360) is admirable, but 
the landscape is not what might 
have been hoped for from the 
painter of the ‘ Val d’Aosta.’ This 
is the greater pity, for the Pre- 
raphaelite school wants some good 
exponent of its principles as applied 
to landscape ; especially in the 
ae Exhibition, from which Mr. 
allis is so unfortunately and un- 
accountably absent. Indeed, with 
the exception of Mr. Millais’ pic- 
ture, and Mr. Holman Hunt’s noble 
poten of ‘Henry Wentworth 
onk’ (510), there is very little to 
ee this once conspicuous 
school of painting. Mr. Hughes 
is not to be found ; and Mr. W. B. 
Scott, when found, will be per- 
ceived to represent nothing but the 
straitest sect of the Pre-raphael- 
ites. His ‘Unaand the Lion’ (474) 
is just one of those pictures which, 
by a combination of feebleness and 
ectation, have brought ridicule 
upon the works which they try to 
imitate. Una is simply a wooden 
lay figure with a badly-mended 
joint in the neck ; and the lion, not 
to be conventional, carries a mane 
of electrified cocoa-fibre round his 
neck, and our old friend the butter- 
fly upon his nose. Mr. G. D. Leslie, 
who last year sent in one of the 
ae little pictures in the ex- 
bition, appears to have been since 
erverted, and now almost rivals 
fr. Scott in affectation. At first 
sight, Messrs, Dyce and Herbert 
seem to have certain leanings in 
the same direction ; but the eccen- 
tricities in which they have in- 
dulged belong more properly to the 
German school of sentimental re- 
ligious painters. Mr. Dobson, too, 
gives evidence of a similar weak- 
ness in his ‘ Plough; but his ex- 
— little portrait, ‘Emilie aus 
drwitz (284), would atone for 
greater misdeeds, Among the 
more unpretending pictures which 
really repay study are Mr. Red- 
grave’s ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ Mr. 
Sant’s beautiful ‘ Little Red Riding 
Hood,’ Mr. P. R. Morris’s ‘ Voices 


from the Sea, and Mr. W. H. 
Knight’s ‘Grandfather’s Portrait.’ 
To the last, the old criticism about 
the picture being better had 
the artist taken more pains, is 
peculiarly applicable. The figures 
and faces are excellent ; the humour 
of the whole conception unques- 
tionable ; and all that is required 
to make this one of the most per- 
fect works of its kind in the 
Academy, is a little more careful 
painting of the details. 

In spite of Mr. Ruskin’s maledic- 
tion of last year, the Water Colour 
Societies appear determined to go 
on painting and exhibiting, at least 
until the signs of their downfall 
become more unmistakeable. At 
present there does not seem to be 
much to apprehend. There is no 
diminution in the number of works. 
The number of people who pay 
their shillings is certainly not less 
than it used to be, and the green 
labels with ‘ sold’ printed on them 
are as plentiful as ever on the first 
day, so that we have no reagon to 
fear that water-colour painting is 
about to pass wholly from us just 
yet. Nor is there any falling off in 
the quality of the pictures as a 
whole. In the New Society in 
particular there are many which 
rise above the average tone of its 
exhibitions. Mr. Warren has not 
this year contented himself with 
mere admirable studies of foliage, 
but has produced a series of draw- 
ings which may claim the higher 
title of pictures. Mr. Haghe has 
seldom, if ever, done anything 
better than the ‘ Improvisatore’ 
(No. 28); and Mr. Aaron Penley’s 
‘Sunset on Loch Awe’ is a landscape 
of thesort which has giventoEnglish 
water-colour ene the reputa- 
tion which it has in most quarters. 
But perhaps the best picture in the 
room is Mr. Carl Werner’s ‘ Venice 
as it is, in which the colour and 
architecture peculiar to the much- 
bepainted Venice are given with a 
fidelity not always found in far 
more ambitious works. 

What we have said of the Royal 
Academy holds good with respect 
to the Exhibition of the Old Water- 
colours: its deficiency is that of 
great pictures, not of general merit. 
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There is one, however, which fully 
deserves that titl—Mr. Newton’s 
magnificent ‘Glencoe.’ It is pos- 
sible that the snow on the moun- 
tain-side may be rather too low in 
tone, but the painting and drawing 
ofthe rocks to the leftareundeniable, 
and alone would make Mr. Newton 
the first of our painters of moun- 
tain-scenery. If he can achieve 
such successes among the High- 
lands, what might we not expect 
from him were he to try a sum- 
mer’s study among the Alps. 
There is Monte Rosa from the Val 
Anzasca, the Matterhorn from the 
head of the Zermatt valley, 
and a host of other views, only 
waiting for sucha hand as his. On 
the opposite wall is a curious in- 
stance of Alpine landscape, show- 
ing how necessary it is that some 
reliable painter should take up this 
line of subject. The picture we 
allude to is Mr. W. C. Smith’s 
‘Mont Blanc and the Valley of 
Chamounix from the Col de Balme.’ 
If exhibited as a work of pure 
imagination, it is passable; but 
considered as a view of a well- 
known scene, it is one of the most 
singular productions we ever saw. 
From the facts that Mont Blanc is 
represented as a sugarloaf moun- 
tain, that glaciers are thrown in 
arbitrarily on both sides of the 
valley, aiguilles put where none 
exist, and the Breven made a part 
of a snow range, we are forced to 
come to one of two conclusions— 
either that Mr. Smith was never on 
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[June, 1860, 
the Col de Balme in his life, or else 


that he fancies nobody else was, 
Next to Mr. Newton among the 
landscape painters, Mr. Naftel does 
most for the general display upon 
the walls, and his rich colouring is 
seen to better effect this year, in 
consequence of his migration to a 
climate more congenial to his style. 
Another painter who has made a 
great advance is Mr. Read, whose 
architectural pictures may now 
fairly be included among the fea- 
tures of an Old Water-Colour Exhi- 
bition. Mr. Burton, whose works 
have always been among the most 
attractive, only exhibits two small 
figures: but one of these, No. 228, 
is the best picture of its kind 
in the room. The Exhibition is 
not, however, very rich in figure 
pictures, nor is the majority of 
these remarkable for anything 
but very feeble sentiment. They 
seem by some sort of sympathy to 
have got together as much as pos- 
sible, and are to be found clustered 
in that unfortunate corner opposite 
the door, and trying to hide them- 
selves behind indefinite titles like 
‘Hark! they're coming,’ ‘ Harvest 
Moonlight,’ ‘The Secret, &. An 
exception must be made in favour 
of Mr. Gilbert, whose fault is not 
that of namby-pamby prettiness. 
It is a great pity to see a really 
talented artist so utterly misled by 
an affectation of dash and vigour 
that the works he produces, with 
all their cleverness, are the most 
vulgar pictures in the Exhibition. 
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